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Art. I. Finance Accounts of the United Kingdom for the year 
ended 5th January, 1823. Printed by order of the House of 
Commons, 25th March, 1823. 


[He expenses necessarily incurred in conducting the govern- 

ment of a civilized nation in time of peace, rarely exceed 
the amount of its ordinary revenue. In time of war, however, 
the case is extremely different. When the independence and ho- 
nour of a nation are at stake, proportional sacrifices must be 
made to maintain them. Hostile aggression and insult must be 
opposed and avenged. But to do this, extraordinary funds are 
necessary; and the inquiry, how they may be most advantage- 
ously provided, is plainly one of the highest importance to 
every people. 

It was the common practice of antiquity to make provision 
in times of peace for the necessities of war, and to hoard up 
treasures beforehand as the instruments either of conquest or 
defence; without trusting to extraordinary imposts, much less 
to borrowing, in times of disorder and confusion. This practice 
has been commended by Mr Hume. But he has wholly over- 
looked the circumstance of its being necessary, in order to 
form such a treasure, to withdraw capital from productive em- 
“aye ;—a cirgumstance which shows that its effect must 

e to diminish the industry, and, consequently, the wealth and 
population of every country in which it is accumulated, and 
to render it less able to resist the attacks of an enemy. For 
these and other reasons, this practice is now very generally 
admitted to have been founded on erroneous principles: and 
modern politicians and economists seem to be universally of 
VOL. XXXIX. NO. 77. 


































2 Funding Systen— British Finances. Oct. 


opinion, that the increased expenditure occasioned by a war, 
ought either to be entirely defrayed by a proportional increase 
of taxation, or partly by that means, and partly by loans. 

The question, which of these modes should be adopted, has 
been long and vehemently discussed; and has given rise to the 
most opposite and contradictory statements. We do not, how- 
ever, think that there really was, at any time, much room for 
these differences of opinion; though, if there was, the financial 
operations of the last thirty years have furnished abundant ma- 
terials for settling them, and for enabling us to come to a sa- 
tisfactory conclusion on the subject. This, therefore, has ap- 
peared to us as a peculiarly fit period for endeavouring to re- 
vive the discussion of this question; not only because we are 
now in a situation to try the deductions of theory by the results 
of the most enlarged experience, but because there are several 
circumstances which render it extremely desirable that the pub- 
lic mind should be well informed on this point. Without be- 
ing previously acquainted with the principles of the funding 
system, it is impossible to obtain any accurate knowledge of the 
financial situation of the country, or to judge of the expe- 
diency of the important measures lately adopted with respect 
to the sinking fund, and the annuities or dead weight. Nei- 
ther should it be forgotten, that we have no security for the con- 
tinuance of peace; and that, consideritig the avowed preten- 
sions of the Holy Leaguers, it is impossible to say how soon 
we may be reduced to the necessity of choosing between these 
opposite systems, and of deciding whether we shall raise the sup- 
plies for a war within the year by an equivalent increase of taxa- 
tion, or continue the system of borrowing. But it would be 
impossible to institute a calm and dispassionate inquiry into the 
comparative merits of these plans during the bustle and ex- 
citement of warlike preparations. A period of peace is the 
proper period for making such investigations; and we ought 
not to neglect the opportunity now afforded for considering 
this important question, and for digesting and maturing what- 
ever measyres may be necessary to enable us, on any future 
emergency, to raise the supplies in the best possible manner. 
Promovere, says Count Verri, z lumi e la curiositd nelle materie 
di Finanza e di Commercio, sara sempre la preparazione migliore 
di tutti per comminciar le riforme. * , 

Before entering on the discussion of the merits of the Fund- 
ing System, as a plan for providing for the extraordinary ex- 





* Meditazioni Sulla Economia Publica, p. 214, ed. 1772. 
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penses of a state, we may shortly observe, that in its infancy, 
its nature and effects were very generally misunderstood ; and 
several unfounded opinions were then advanced respecting it, 
which are not yet entirely relinquished. Bishop Berkeley pret- 
ty plainly insinuates, that he considered ‘ the public funds as 
a mine of gold.’ (Querist, No. 233.) Melon, the author 
of the Essai Politique sur le Commerce, published in 1735, 
does not go quite so far as Berkeley; but he contends, and his 
opinion has Trad many supporters, that the debts of a nation 
are debts of the right hand to the left; and that they have no 
tendency either to increase or diminish national wealth. (p. 
296, ed. 1736.) At length, M. Pinto, a Jew merchant, re- 
sident in Holland, and the author of an otherwise ingenious 
work, De la Circulation et du Credit, published in 1771, under- 
took to demonstrate, that the public debt, far from being a bur- 
den, was just so much added to the national wealth, by the ma- 
gical influence of credit! (p. 44.) This ridiculous paradox has 
since been advocated by Mr Hope of Amsterdam, Mr Gale, 
and Mr Spence; and, what is still more extraordinary, Mr 
Justice Bayley was so much captivated by it, that, in an unlucky 
moment, he left Blackstone for Pinto, and harangued the Grand 
Jury of Yorkshire on the enriching quality of a large national 
debt! ‘ Discourses such as these,’ says Hume, in his Essay 
on Public Credit, ‘ might naturally have passed for trials of 
‘ wit among rhetoricians, like the panegyrics on folly and a fe- 
* ver, on Busiris and Nero, had we not seen such absurd mea- 
‘ sures patronized by great ministers, and even by a whole party 
‘amongst us.’ The fallacy of these opinions is indeed so glar- 
ing and obvious, that it is astonishing they could ever have been 
entertained. We concede to M. Melon, for it is unnecessary 
again to notice M. Pinto, that the inéerest of the public debt is 
a debt of the right hand to the left, or so much wealth trans- 
ferred from one class of society to another; but the question 
does not regard the interest, but the principaL for which the 
interest is paid. Now, it is certain, that this principal was not 
made over by one set of individuals to another, but to the Go- 
vernment by whom it has been spent as revenue. The capi- 
tal lent by the stockholders to Government has been annihilat- 
ed; and, instead of deriving a revenue from it, the revenue of 
the stockholders is exclusively derived from the capital and in- 
dustry of others. * 





* It is due to M. Gentz, the ablest defender of the Funding Sys- 
tem, to state, that he fully admits the truth of this principle. ‘ Le 
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In order to set the effect of loans on national wealth in a still 
clearer point of view, let us suppose that a country, with two 
millions of people and four hundred millions of capital, is en- 
gaged in war, and that the government borrows and spends fif- 
ty millions of the national capital. If the ordinary rate of pro- 
fit were ten per cent., the annual income of this state previously 
to the war would be forty millions; but at its elose, and after 
the fifty millions had been borrowed and spent, it would only 
be thirty-five millions. It is plain, however, that this reduced 
income would, in future, have to furnish the means of subsist- 
ence to the whole ¢wo millions of inhabitants; and although it 
is true that the country is not deprived of the interest of the 
debt, for that is merely tranferred from one class to another, it 
is no less true that 7¢ is deprived of the income derived from fif- 
ty millions of capital; and that the productive power which had 
formerly fed and clothed an eighth part of the whole inhabitants 
being for ever lost to the state, they have now to depend for 
subsistence entirely on the exertions of those who, it is probable, 
could previously with difficulty maintain themselves. 

The doctrine we have been endeavouring to elucidate, has 
been very clearly and ably stated by Mr Justice Blackstone.— 
« By means of our national debt,’ says he, § the quantity of 
¢ property in the kingdom is greatly increased in idea, compared 

with former times; yet, if we coolly consider it, not at all in- 
creased in reality. We may boast of large fortunes, and quan- 
tities of money in the funds; but where does this money exist ? 
It exists only in name, in paper, in public faith, in parliament- 
ary security ; and that is undoubtedly sufficient for the creditors 
of the public to rely on. But then, what-is the pledge which 
the public faith has pawned for the security of these debts? 
The land, the trade, and the personal industry of the subject, 
from which the money must arise that supplies the several taxes. 
In these, therefore, and in these only, does the property of the 
public creditors really and intrinsically exist; and of course, 
the land, the trade, and the personal industry of individuals, 
are diminished in their true value just so much as they are pledged 
toanswer. If A’s income amounts to 100/. a year, and he is so 
far indebted to B that he pays him 501. a year of interest, one 
half of the value of A’s property is transferred to B, the credi- 
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capital, ’ says he, ‘ qui a passé des mains des créanciers de ]’état dans 
‘celles du gouvernement, d’ou il sort pour payer les frais d'une 


* guerre, est trrevocablement perdu.’ (Essai sur l’ Etat actuel des Finan- 
ces de la Grande Bretagne. p. 119.) 
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* tor. The creditor’s property exists in the demand which he 
has upon his debtor, and nowhere else ; and the debtor is only 

a trustee to his creditor for one half of the value of his income. 

In short, the property of a creditor of the public consists in a 

certain portion of the national taxes ; by how much, therefore, 

he is the richer, by so much the nation which pays those taxes 

is the poorer. ’—(Commentaries, Vol. I. p. 327.) 

These few observations will serve to show the general na- 
ture of the funding system; but they are not enough to deter- 
mine its merits, as compared with the plan for raising the sup- 
plies within the year. Every war must necessarily occasion the 
waste of capital and of wealth ; still, however, it is of the great- 
est importance to know how these unavoidable consequences 
may be rendered least injurious, and most speedily repaired; and 
such is the object of the inquiry on which we are now to enter, 


If the facility with which money may be cbtained, were the 
only circumstance to be attended to in comparing the borrowing 
system with the plan for raising the supplies within the year by 
a corresponding increase of taxation, there can be no question 
that the preference would have to be given to the former. The 
high rate of interest stipulated by Government, the regularity 
with which it is paid, the facility with which that interest may 
be disposed off, and the hope, which every one’s confidence in 
his own good fortune makes him entertain, of profiting by the 
fluctuations in the price of the funds, all conspire. to induce a 
large. class of capitalists to accommodate Governments with 
loans in preference to individuals, and enable them to obtain 
the largest supplies on the shortest notice, and with very little 
difficulty. The public, on their part, are equally well pleased 
with this system. Instead of being called upon to advance a 
large sum in taxes, they are only taxed to pay the interest of that 
sum. A burden of this limited extent, as it lays no individual 
under the necessity of making any considerable reduction in his 
expenditure, is generally submitted to without a murmur. Such 
a mode of providing for the expenses of a war, seems to divest 
it of half its privations and hardships; and we cease to feel sur- 
prised that Governments should have so universally resorted 
to a sytem which, while it furnishes them with the largest sup- 
plies, is so very popular with their subjects, 

But the merits of the funding system are not to be determin- 
ed merely by the facility which it affords for raising sup- 
plies. This is a consideration which certainly ought not to be 
overlooked ; but there are others of infinitely greater imports 
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ance. The real effects of any financial operation can never be 
ascertained, by looking only to those of which it is immediately 
productive. We must extend our observations to those which 
are more remote, and endeavour, if possible, to trace its per- 
manent and ultimate influence. Now, if we do this—if we at- 
tend, not to the transitory only, but also to the lasting effects 
of the funding system on the wealth and industry of every coun- 
try in which it is adopted, we shall find, that the facility which 
it gives of raising the supplies, so far from being an advantage, 
is really one of its greatest defects. It is worse than idle to 
suppose that any scheme for defraying war expenditure can ever 
be proposed, capable of protecting individuals from the losses 
a privations which are inseparable from national struggles 
and contests. However just and necessary, a war is always in 
itself an evil of the first magnitude; and every nation which has 
the misfortune to be involved in it, must sooner or later expe- 
rience the pernicious effects of the destruction of capital, and 
of the waste of the means of future production, which it never 
fails to occasion. Now, it is clear that no scheme of fi- 
nance can be bottomed on sound principles, whose effect is to 
disguise these necessary consequences of war, and to deceive 
the public with respect to their real situation. This, however, 
is notoriously the case with the funding system. It is said, by 
its apologists, to require no individual to make any extraordi- 
nary sacrifice at any particular period; and in this respect it 
bears a close resemblance to those most dangerous diseases 
which steal slowly and imperceptibly on the human constitu- 
tion, and do not discover their malignant symptoms until they 
have fastened on the vitals, and vitiated the whole animal eco- 
nomy. ‘There are no means whatever by which the profusion 
and waste occasioned by a war can be balanced, except by the . 
greater industry and economy of individuals: And to cause this 
industry and economy to be practised, they ought to be made 
fully sensible of the influence of war expenditure on their 
own private fortunes. The radical defect of the borrowing 
system, cohsists in its deceiving them on this point, and 
in its making no sudden encroachments on their comforts. 
Its approaches are gradual, and almost unperceived. It re- 
quires only small immediate sacrifices ; but it never relinquishes 
what it has once gained ; while the necessity for fresh sacrifices, 
arising as well from their own, ‘as from the ambition, rapacity, 
injustice, and folly of their neighbours, must continue as great 
as ever. Such a system is essentially delusive and treacherous. 
It strips the public of one enjoyment after another ; and before 
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they are awakened from their trance, and made acquainted with 
their actual condition, their property and industry are probably 
encumbered with a much larger permanent payment, on ac- 
count of the interest of the public debt, than what, had they 
submitted to it at once, might have been required to defray the 
whole expenses of the war. 

It may perhaps be said, that supposing we are engaged 
in a war which costs twenty millions a*year, it is really the 
same thing, provided the rate of interest be 5 per cent., whe- 
ther we pay the twenty millions at once by a proportional 
increase of taxation, or borrow them, and pay the lenders an 
interminable annuity of one million a year; for, when interest 
is at 5 per cent., twenty millions in one payment, and an inter- 
minable annuity of one million, are of precisely the same value. 
But it is just because they never have been, and never will be, 
so considered by the public, that the funding system is injuri- 
ous. Suppose, for example, that the supplies are raised with- 
in the year, and that the share falling to a particular individual 
is 1000/.: The wish to maintain himself in his former, station, 
and to preserve his fortune unimpaired—‘ a wish which comes 
* with us from the womb, and never leaves us till we go into the 
grave’ *—would most certainly stimulate him, on being called 
upon for this sum, to endeavour“to discharge it, partly by an 
increase of exertion, and partly by a saving from expenditure, 
without suffering it to continue an encumbrance on his pro- 
perty. But, by the system of loans, he is called upon to pay 
only the interest of this 1000/., or 50/. a year; and instead of 
endeavouring to save the whole 1000/., he is satisfied if he saves 
the interest. The whole nation, acting in the same way, save 
only the interest of the loan, or one million, and allow the 
principal sum of ¢wenty millions, which they would have either 
wholly or partly saved had they been called upon to pay it im- 
mediately, to remain as a mortgage on their property, or the pro- 
duce of their industry. Men act thus, because they invariably 
reckon a war burdensome, only in proportion to what they are 
at the moment called upon to pay for it in taxes, without reflect- 
ing on the probable duration of these taxes. It would be an ex- 
ceedingly hopeless undertaking toattempt toconvince any one that 
a perpetual payment of 50/. a year is as burdensome as a single 
payment of 1000/. We are apt to entertain an idea that some 
future accident or revolution may occur to relieve our properties 
from the burden of the perpetual payment; and, at all events, 


* Wealth of Nations, II. p. 19. 
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we consider it as certain, that the greater portion of it will have 
to be defrayed by posterity. Indeed, this very circumstance of 
its throwing a portion of the expense of every contest on pos- 
terity, or, which is in effect the same thing, its distributing 
its expense equally over a lengthened period, is one of the ar- 
guments principally relied on by the advocates of the fundin 
system. But it is easy to see that this argument is wholly a 
completely fallacious ;—and that the more the interests of pos- 
terity can be protected, without injuring those of the existing 
generation, so much the better. Now, this is what the plan for 
raising the supplies within the year would really do. Suppos- 
ing, however, that it did not generate an additional spirit of 
economy, still its adoption could do no possible harm to the pre- 
sent generation, but would have the very same effect with respect 
to them and posterity as the system of loans: For, it must ob- 
viously be a matter of perfect indifference to the heir of an 
individual whose share of the expenses of a war amounts to 
1000/., whether he pays it at once, and -leaves him 1000/. 
less, or does not pay it, and leaves him 1000/. more, subject 
to a constant charge of 50/. a year. But it is the peculiar 
advantage of this plan, that while it entails no greater bur- 
den on any individual than the system of borrowing, and while 
it gives full liberty to every one who is so disposed, to remove a 
part of that burden from his own shoulders on to those of his 
successors, it has a powerful tendency to render the public less 
inclined to avail themselves of this power, and more disposed 
to make immediate sacrifices, and to become more industrious, 
frugal, and parsimonious, than they would otherwise have been. 
It is a gross error to suppose that it protects the interests of 
posterity, by laying any heavier burden on the existing genera- 
tion; it does no such thing; it protects them only because it 
gives additional force to the accumulating principle, and be- 
cause it stimulates every individual to maintain himself in his 
station, and to preserve his capital undiminished, 

Here, then, is the distinguishing criterion of the two sys- 
tems.* ‘Fhe funding system occasions only such a small ad- 
ditional degree of exertion and economy as may be required to 
produce and save the interest of the capital that has been spent 
in warlike operations; but the system of raising the supplies 

* This distinction was first clearly pointed out by Mr Ricardo, in 
his Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, 1st Ed. p. 337 ; 
and in his article ‘ Funding System,’ in the Supplement to the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, 
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within the year, gives infinitely greater force and activity to the 
spirit of exertion and economy, and stimulates the public to 
exert themselves to produce and save a sum equivalent, not ta 
the interest only, but to the entire caprraL that has been spent, 
If, therefore, the question with respect to the merits of the two 
systems is to be decided by a comparison of their respective in- 
fluence on national wealth,—and this is admitted by M. Gentz 
to be la premiere consideration, et celle qui doit toujours Pempor- 
ter sur toutes les autres,—there can be no manner of doubt that 
the preference must be given to the plan for raising the supplies 
within the year, 

But there are other considerations, and those, too, of perhaps 
still greater importance, which equally show the superior ad- 
vantages of the plan for raising the supplies within the year. 
It would teach the Government, as well as the people, to be 
more frugal and economical, and to conduct the public business 
on a less extravagant and prodigal scale. The facility with 
which money is raised by the funding system, has been one of 
the principal causes of those innumerable wars that have conti- 
nued to desolate the world since the revival of arts and litera- 
ture in Europe. It has tempted governments rashly to engage 
in the most ruinous enterprises; while, by deceiving the people 
with regard to their inevitable cdnsequences, it has rendered 
them but too ready to second and applaud the ambitious pro- 
jects of their rulers. The lottery of war is the most expensive 
and destructive of alk lotteries. Its great prizes—its triumphs 
and its conquests—however attractive and magnificent they may 
appear, are but a miserable compensation for the treasure and 
blood that must be spent in obtaining them. True national 
prudence is chiefly manifested in avoiding all unnecessary wars, 
and in terminating those that are necessary, as soon as they can 
be terminated with safety and honour. ‘There is, however, but 
one way of teaching either nations or individuals this prudence, 
or of impressing them with a due sense of the inestimable bless- 
ing of peace; and that is, by making them feel that war is uni- 
versally a losing game, and that it is impossible to engage in it 
without experiencing an instant diminution of comforts and en- 
joyments. But it is the bane of the funding system, that it con- 
ceals these unavoidable consequences for a while; and, by mak- 
ing the people believe that they will never overtake them, it 
prompts them to set up the most extravagant pretensions, and 
to manifest a fierce and unaccommodating spirit on occasion of 
any petty quarrel. The result is—a result not deduced from 
theory only, but from the most comprehensive experience—that 
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every country which has acted on this system for any consider- 
able period, is inextricably involved in debt and difficulties ; 
that her taxes continue nearly as high in peace as in war; and 
that, while the weight of her burdens unfits her for engaging 
in those contests in which she ought perhaps to take a share, 
they become the source of perpetually recurring convulsions, 
which have often ended, as they will most probably end again, 
either in bankruptcy or revolution. 

Not only, therefore, would the plan of raising the supplies 
for a war within the year, by means of additional taxes, be a 
means of adding increased efficacy to the parsimonious princi- 
ple, and of stimulating individuals to defray their share of the 
public expenditure, by increased exertion, and by making a 
proportional deduction from their own expenditure; but it 
would also, by making us feel the whole pressure of it at once, 
render us less disposed wantonly to engage in any expensive 
contest, and more disposed to embrace the earliest opportunity 
of making peace on fair and liberal terms. 'To a nation who 
defrayed all her extraordinary expenses by a corresponding in- 
crease of taxation, peace might be emphatically said to bring 
* healing under her wings.’ As soon as the period of extraor- 
dinary exertion had ceased, the taxes that had been imposed to 
meet it would also cease. Prices would immediately fall back 
to their natural level; and industry, relieved from the burdens 
of the war, would spring forward with redoubled energy. Had 
we always acted on this system, our taxes could not at this mo- 
ment have exceeded five or six millions, or little more than the 
sum it now takes to collect the revenue, while we should at the 
same time have possessed several hundred millions of additional 
capital. We should thus have been rendered infinitely more 
powerful and populous; and would, in consequence, have been 
better enabled to resist whatever attacks may be made on our own 
freedom and independence, and to interpose with more decisive 
effect in defence of the liberties of others. 

The objections to the plan for raising the supplies within the 
year, though sufficiently plausible, seem to us to be of no real 
weight. It is said, in the first place, that the immediate pay- 
ment of the expenses of a war would, in many cases, be alto- 
gether impracticable—and that, on the modern scale of expense, 
loans, by which the pressure is divided with posterity, are not 
only convenient but absolutely necessary. Now, the best an- 
swer to this plea of impossibility, is to show that the thing has 
been actually done,—and before we conclude we undertake to 
satisfy our readers, that the sums actually raised by taxation 
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during the enormous and wasteful war outlay from 1793 to 
1816, really fell very little short of that vast expenditure; and 
that we have added upwards of Siz Hundred Millions to our fund- 
ed debt, in order to avoid raising little more than one hundred 
additional millions in the course of those twenty-three years ! 

The impossibility, therefore, of raising the year’s expenses 
within the year, cannot be plausibly maintained—and the objec- 
tion therefore merely resolves into this, that it would be extremely 
inconvenient to manufacturers and landholders who are not gene- 
rally possessed of large sums of ready money. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that a manufacturer’s share of the expense of a war amounts 
to 1000/., and suppose farther, that he can neither save this sum 
from his expenditure, nor withdraw it without great loss from his 
business, the advantage of the funding system consists, we are told, 
in relieving him from the necessity of making this payment, and 
in enabling him to carry on his business as before, subject only 
to a deduction of 50/. a year, which he can easily spare from 
his profits! But the slightest consideration must suffice to sa- 
tisfy any one, that this is merely a nominal and apparent ad- 
vantage. How does the practice of funding relieve the manu- 
facturer from the necessity of making an immediate payment of 
1000/. ?—by Government or its agents going into the money- 
market and borrowing 10002. on his account, with the interest of 
which he is charged! And had this practice been abolished, 
the manufacturer would have done that directly which he has 
done by deputy; he would have gone into the market him- 
self, and borrowed the same sum. ‘ That there are per- 
* sons disposed to lend to individuals is certain, from the fa- 
‘cility with which Government raises its loans. Withdraw 
‘this great borrower from the market, and private borrow- 
© ers will be readily accommodated. By wise regulations and 
* good laws, the greatest facilities might be afforded to indivi- 
* duals in such transactiors. In the case of a loan, A advances 
© the money, and B pays the interest, and every thing else remains 
*as before. In the case of war taxes, A would still advance the 
“money, and B pay the interest, only with this difference, he 
* would pay it directly to A; now he pays it to Government, 
* and Government pays it to A.’—(Art. Funding System, Supp. 
to Encyc. Britannica, Vol. IV. p. 422.) 

But this is not all. When an individual goes into the market 
to borrow money on his own account, he will borrow it on much 
more advantageous terms than the agents employed by Govern- 
ment. The getting of money—gquocunque modo ren—is the ex- 
clusive object of the latter; whereas the object of the former is 
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not so much to get money, as to get it in the cheapest way pos- 
sible. It requires, besides, a very expensive establishment—an 
establishment which costs this country several millions a year— 
to collect the interest, or the taxes required to pay the interest, 
of the public debt; every shilling of which would have been 
saved, had the supplies been raised within the year! In every 

oint of view, therefore, the fallacy of the objection in question 
is obvious. Nor can there be a doubt, that it is infinitely better 
that those individuals who are unprovided with ready money, 
should negociate loans for themselves, than that they should be 
negociated for them by the Treasury. 

As any very sudden and great increase of the taxes affecting 
juxuries would most probably diminish their consumption and 
render them comparatively unproductive, it would be necessary, 
in order to raise the supplies within the year, to resort either to 
taxes on necessaries, or to a tax on income. But then it is ob- 
jected, that if necessaries are taxed, their prices being proportion- 
ally raised, the burden of the tax will fall heaviest on the labour- 
ing class, who are least able to bear it: and that in the event of 
an income tax being resorted to, a disproportionally heavy burden 
would be thrown on professional people and annuitants. We 
are not, however, of opinion, that these objections are any better 
founded than the former. It is a mistake to suppose, that a tax 
on necessaries imposes any heavier burden on the labourer than 
on any one else. His wages would be so much increased sub- 
sequently to the imposition of the tax, as to preserve him in his 
former relative situation. That this would be the case is nearly 
obvious. The produce of the tax would come into the hands 
of Government; who would, in consequence, have so much the 
greater means to lay out, as they must always be laid out, either 
in the purchase of labour or its produce. Whatever, therefore, 
might in the first instance have been taken from the labourers by 
the tax, would be restored to them by the rise which the greater 
demand of Government, or its agents, for labour, could not fail 
to produce in the rate of wages. Such a tax would really fall 
on profits; and its injury to the labourer would depend on the 
check which it gave to the power of accumulation. But as this 
is an injury which could not be sensibly felt for a very consider- 
able period, it is probable that the war would be terminated, 
and the tax abolished, previously to its becoming in any degree 
oppressive to the labourer; whereas, when taxes are imposed to 
pay the interest of the public debt, they cannot be repealed, 
and the labourer is exposed, without remedy or the hope of re- 
lief, to the whole injury arising from the reduced rate of profit, 
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and the consequently diminished demand for his industry, 
which, in the long run, they are certain to occasion. 

There is just as little ground for the objection, so much re~ 
lied upon, that in the event of an income tax being imposed to 
defray war expenditure, it would fall with disproportionate se- 
verity on the professional classes. There is, we admit, a great 
appearance of truth in the statement of those who affirm, that it 
is a monstrous hardship and injustice, to make the same deducs 
tion from the income of a lawyer or physician,-on whose ex- 
ertions a numerous family may perhaps be dependant, as from 
the rent of a landlord or the profit of a capitalist. But if it can 
be shown, that the condition of professional men must be affect- 
ed by every tax laid exclusively on the incomes of landlords and 
capitalists, exactly to the same extent as if it had been extend- 
ed to them, these objections must obviously fall to the ground, 
and there can be neither hardship nor injustice in making the 
tax universal. Now, it is not very difficult to demonstrate, that 
this would really be the case; and that, in point of fact, it is 
altogether immaterial to professional men, whether, when a tax 
is laid on income, they pay their full share, or obtain a total 
exemption. 

The revenue or wages of professional men depends partly on 
the expense necessarily incurred ih their education, and partly 
on the peculiar habits of the society in which they live, and the 
station they must support. If their wages amounted only toa bare 
compensation for the expenses of education, it is easy to see they 
could not be permanently affected by a tax on income; for, as soon 
as the tax was imposed, their wages would become insufficient for 
their remuneration; and, while young men would thus be deter- 
red from entering on professional pursuits, those already engaged 
in them would have a powerful temptation to withdraw; nor 
would this double operation cease, until it had, by diminishing 
the supply, raised the wages, of those who remained to their 
proper level,—that is, until it had increased them by the whole 
amount of the tax. It is clear, therefore, that no lasting or 
real injury could be done to those professional men whose earn- 
ings are proportioned to the necessary expenses of their educa- 
tion, by subjecting them to a tax on income. 

It may be supposed, however, that the effect would be differ- 
ent in the case of those whose incomes are not regulated 
so much by the expense of their education, as by the expense 
of maintaining themselves in the station in which custom and 
the habits of society require them to live. But this circum- 
stance does not really make the slightest difference on the re- 
sult. The situation of professional men must always bear some 
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certain relation to the situation of those among whom they re- 
side. If you either improve or depress the condition of the 
landlords and capitalists of a country, it will be found to be 
utterly impossible to maintain professional men ih their previ- 
ous situation. Their interests are inseparably and indissolubly 
connected with those of the other classes :—they must rise when 
they rise, and they must fall when they fall. Suppose, to illus- 
trate this principle, that a tax is laid on the incomes of Jand- 
lords and capitalists, from which the incomes of professional 
men are exempted. It is plain, that the immediate effect of 
such a tax would be to derange the previously subsisting rela- 
tions between the different classes and orders of society. The 
condition of professional men, as compared with that of land- 
lords, farmers, manufacturers, and merchants, would be improv- 
ed. But this improvement would be of very short duration. 
For, the greater inducements which the exemption from the 
tax would hold out to young men to enter on professional 
pursuits, would not fail to attract additional numbers, until, 
by the increase of competition, their wages had declined, so as 
to balance the advantage of exemption from the tax, and to 
place them in the same relative situation as before. If we re- 
verse this hypothesis, and suppose that, instead of professional 
incomes being exempted from an income tax, it is laid exclu- 
sively on them, the result will be precisely similar. The situa- 
tion of professional men, as compared with that of the other 
classes, would in this case be changed to the worse. There 
would, in consequence, be a greater disinclination to engage in 
professional pursuits; and the usual supply of entrants not be- 
ing obtained, their numbers would be progressively diminished, 
until the greater competition for their services had again restor- 
ed them to their proper relative situation, or to the situation 
they would have occupied, had the tax been laid equally on all 
classes. : 

Still, however, it may be said, that though no injustice is done 
to professional men by taxing them to the same extent as capi- 
talists, when an income tax forms a permanent source of revenue, 
an injustice would be done them were they taxed to the full ex~ 
tent of the other classes, in the event of its only being imposed 
during the continuance of a war ; because, in such a case, suffi- 
cient time would not be afforded to permit the natural princi- 
ples of adjustment we have described, to operate their full ef- 
fect. But this objection is as untenable as the former. Wars 
are calamities to which every people must always be liable; and 
if it were once known that the supplies required to defray their 
expense were to be raised within the year, by an equal income 
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tax, the chances of being subjected to this tax would most cer- 
tainly enter into the calculations of all professional men, and 
the rate of their natural or necessary wages would be regulated 
accordingly. In every case, therefore, whether an income tax 
is made one of the ordinary sources of revenue, or is only re+ 
sorted to on extraordinary emergencies, professional incomes 
ought to be taxed to the same extent as others. ‘To give a- 
batements in their favour, serves only to introduce an apparent 
inequality into the tax, and to render its collection more difli- 
cult, without doing them any real service. If you give them an 
abatement, their fees will be diminished; and if you do not 
give it, they will be raised ; so that in either case, they will pre- 
serve the same relative situation with respect to the other classes 
of society. 

The only class in whose favour it would be just and equitable 
to grant an abatement from the full charge, on account of an 
income tax, consists of those who derive their incomes from fred 
and terminable annuities. It is obvious, that such a tax would 
press with greater severity on them than on landlords or capital- 
ists, whose incomes are derived from what may be considered as 
inexhaustible sources ; and it would also press with greater se- 
verity on them than on professional men, whose incomes would 
be augmented in consequence of ¥ts imposition. And, there- 
fore, it would be necessary to avoid laying any greater burden 
on the possessors of ¢erminable annuities, than on the other 
classes, or, to preserve them in their previous relative situation, 
to make abatements in their favour in an inverse proportion to 
the duration of their annuities. 

Two very considerable advantages would result from raising 
the supplies within the year, by means of an income tax, in pre- 
ference either to taxes on necessaries or luxuries. ‘The first con- 
sists in the greater equality with which taxes on income affect 
the different classes of society. ‘Taxes on commodities or ex~ 
penditure must always fall with disproportionate severity on 
those who have large families or expensive stations to support, 
while rich misers and those who have no families may nearly 
escape them. It has indeed been suggested, that this inequali- 
ty might be got rid off, by making distinctions in the du- 
ties on commodities proportioned to the relative conditions of 
those who buy them; and by enacting, that those who have so 
many children should pay a certain duty, and those who have 
so many more a different duty! But the extreme complexity 
of such a plan, and the facilities it would give to every species 
of fraud and evasion, will always prevent its adoption. Suppose 
ing, however, that it could be adopted, it would be in the highest 

3 
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degree unjust and inexpedient ;—unjust, inasmuch as a reduc 
tion of duties in favour of those who have small incomes would 
really be to tax the wealthier classes, not for the sake of the 
State, but for the benefit of their less opulent brethren; and in- 
expedient, inasmuch as a reduction of duties in favour of those 
who have large families, would act as a stimulus to marriage, 
which, if it ought not to be discouraged, certainly stands in no 
need of encouragement. So long, therefore, as taxes affect 
only expenditure, those who are obliged to spend, must un- 
avoidably pay more than their just proportion of the public 
revenue. But a fairly levied tax on income would obviate this 
defect ; and would make all classes contribute equally, in pro 
portion to their means, to the expenses of the war. 

The second advantage that would result from raising the sup- 
plies by means of an income tax, consists in the little derange- 
ment it would occasion in the distribution of capital, and in the 
price of commodities. When a tax is laid on a particular class 
of commodities, the producers, in order to raise the price pro- 
portionally to the tax, diminish the supply in the market, by 
transferring a portion of the capital employed in the production 
of the taxed commodities to some other business. But an equal 
income tax would operate as an equal tax on profits; and when 
all profits are equally taxed, no advantage would be gained by 
transferring capital from one business to another, and the pro- 
ducers would have no means whatever of raising prices. Under 
the operation of such a tax, every individual would continue, 
just as he would have done had he not been taxed at all, to 
employ himself in those businesses which are naturally most ad- 
vantageous. Capital and industry would not be forced into 
artificial channels. ‘The pay of troops and of public function- 
aries would not be raised, because of a rise of prices occasion- 
ed by taxation; at the end of the war, every thing would be 
found in its proper position ; there would be no revulsion ; and 
we should be immediately enabled to avail ourselves to the ut« 
most, of all our natural and acquired resources. 

M. Gentz lays much stress on the argument, that it is al- 
ways in the power of individuals to defray the interest of loans 
by increased saving and exertion, while, if they were called upon 
to pay their entire share of the loan, so great an encroachment 
might be made on their means of production as to deprive them 
of the power even of saving the interest. But this is sup- 

osing, that an individual, who is engaged in business, and who 
- no spare capital, could not borrow a sum to pay his share 
of the tax, which we have shown would be always completely 
in his power. Besides, it is a radical error to suppose that the 
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superiority of the plan for raising the supplies within the year 
depends on its causing the whole expense to be saved. Every 
contest must occasion the destruction of capital. But the ques+ 
tion is, Whether will this destruction be sooner compensated 
on this system or on that of loans? Now, it is obvious, that if 
the entire expenses of a war were distributed among indivi- 
duals, and made a debt directly affecting them, the wish to re- 
lieve themselves of the principal of this debt would be a much 
more powerful motive to increased exertion and economy, . 
than the wish to relieve themselves of the interest. The real 
effect of increased public expenditure in diminishing the wealth 
of individuals, would then be rendered palpable and obvious ; 
the deception caused by loans would be avoided; and every 
one would have a plain and distinct motive to exert himself to 
preserve his fortune unimpaired, and to relieve himself of his 
share of the public expense; whereas, by resorting to the Fund- 
ing System, you really mortgage the property and encumber the 
industry of all classes; at the same time that each individual, 
looking only to the debt en masse, and ignorant of the extent 
of the burden affecting himself, never once.dreams of its pay- 
ment, or of saving a capital for the extinction of his own share. 

Neither is it by any means true, as is contended by M. Gentz, 
that it is always in the power ofwndividuals to defray the in- 
terest of loans by increased saving and exertion. In the infancy 
of the Funding System this is generally the case. But, after it 
has attained to maturity,—after it has entailed a vast load of 
debt on the country, and deeply encroached on the comforts 
and means of the people, it becomes impossible to defray the 
interest of loans by additional exertion and frugality. No prin- 
ciple being then left to balance the destruction of capital and 
consequent loss of income, the process of degradation is carried 
on with double force. When in its first stage, and when least in- 
jurious, the Funding System is one of deceit, waste, and prodi- 
gality ; but when it has been carried to its full extent, it not on- 
ly destroys a large proportion of the means of future produc- 
tion, without leaving any means of replacing them, but, by car- 
rying taxation in time of peace to a most oppressive height, it 
overloads and paralyses all the springs of exertion, depresses 
the rate of profit and creates an overpowering temptation to 
transfer capital to other countries, and thus becomes the most 
efficient cause of national poverty, disgrace, and revolution. 

It is almost unnecessary to notice the singular argument ad- 
vanced by M. Necker in favour of the Funding System. He 
contends, that if it is adopted by one nation, it must, from a re- 
gard to self-defence, be adopted by others.’ But if the effect’ of 

VOL, XXXIX. NO. 77. B 
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the Funding System be, as it unquestionably is, to occasion a 
very great diminution of saiedl power and resources, it is 
obvious, that its abandonment by a particular state would be 
one of the most effectual methods by which she could increase 
her relative force. And hence it is, that a regard to self-de- 
fence would suggest the very reverse of the policy which M. 
Necker has recommended. (Administration des Finances, II. 
p. $81.) 
The mob of declaimers in favour of the Funding System tell 
' us, that the injurious effects anticipated from it by Sem and 
Smith, have not been realized; that the national prosperity 
has increased, notwithstanding the debt has been augmented 
in a tenfold proportion since they wrote; and that they are, in 
consequence, entitled to presume, that the same fate will attend 
all such sinister predictions in all time to come! But the fact 
of the nation having made prodigious advances since 1752, 
when Mr Hume’s Essay on Public Credit was published, is 
really no proof whatever, that the Funding System is not to the 
full as mischievous as he represented it. Neither Hume nor 
Smith made sufficient allowance for the effect of mechanical 
discoveries, and of improved methods of production, in repair- 
ing the loss of capital occasioned by funding. But this does 
not render their general estimate of the effects of that system 
less sound and unimpeachable. The waste and dilapidation oc- 
casioned by the practice of funding have been counteracted by 
causes which have no connexion with it, and which would 
have equally existed had it never been heard of,—by the stu- 
pendous inventions and discoveries of Watt, Arkwright, Cromp- 
ton, Wedgewood and other benefactors of their species. Still, 
however, it is undeniably certain, and it is on this that the whole 
question hinges, that, had it not been for this waste and dila- 
pidation, these inventions would have proved incomparably 
more beneficial. Had the supplies been raised within the year, 
a more powerful spirit of economy would have been generated 
in the nation; the public capital would, in consequence, have 
been augmented ; our taxes would not have exceeded a tenth 
art of their present amount; the advantage of increased faci- 
ities of production would not have been neutralized by the impo~ 
sition of equivalent or higher duties; it would not en been, 
as it now is, not a little difficult for the most industrious labour- 
ers to support themselves without having recourse to parish as- 
sistance; the rate of profit would not have been sunk below the 
rate of profit in other countries; and there would have been 
no cause to occasion that efflux of capital which is now taking 
place. The truth is, that if we compare the state of this coun- 
try under the Funding System, with what would have been its 
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state had the supplies been raised within the year, we shall find 
that Hume and Smith, instead of exaggerating, have really un- 
derrated its destructive influence and operation. 

The history of most modern countries attests the truth of the 
principles we have been endeavouring toestablish. ‘The Fund- 
ing System has been almost universally adopted, and it has uni- 
formly enfeebled every state which has had recourse to it. It 
was carried to its greatest extent in Holland; and it is to it, 
or rather to the excessive taxation in time of peace which it 
occasioned, that the low rate of profit in that republic, and the 
decline of her fisheries, manufactures and commerce, is to be 
ascribed. ‘ Nous avons remarqué,’ says the well-informed au- 
* thor of the Richesse de la Hollande, ‘ que l’accroissement suc 
* cessif des impots, et la necessité de faire des emprunts ont con- 
* couru plus que toute autre cause a faire decroitre le commerce 
dela Hollande. C’est la une suite inevitable, surtout des em- 
* prunts, parce qu’une paix ne mortifie pas les dettes de l'état. 
* Tous les avantages d’une guerre heureuse ne bonifient pas les 
* désavantages que l’état en souffre. Les peuples sont moins 
* heureux et état s’est affoibli. C’est toujours la le resultat in« 
‘ evitable de Vusage des emprunis. C’est la peutétre l'un des 
‘ fléaux de la guerre moderne, qui repand le plus de calamités, 
* en ce qu'il affecte tous les pomlen dans un detail infini et plu- 
*sieurs generations. La politique qui de nos jours a trouvé 
* Vart de soutenir la guerre par l’usage du credit, ne pouvoit 
‘ produire un art plus funeste 4 ’humanité.’ (Tome II. p. 201. 
Amst. 1778.) 

We subjoin a sketch of the progress of the interest of the 
public debt of the province of Holland. 

Florins. 


In 1562, previous to the commencement of the 
revolutionary disturbances, the interest of the 
public debt of Holland amounted to - 78,100 
In 1579, the epoch of the union of Utrecht, it 
amounted to - - - - 
In 1671, previously to the invasion of the French 
under Louis XIV., it amounted to - 5,509,519 
In 1678, at the peace of Nimeguen, it amounted 
to - - - - - 
In 1697, at the peace of Ryswick, it amounted 
to r > i . 8,545,309 
In 1713, at the peace of Utrecht, it amounted 
to . " " ‘ ‘ 13,475,029 
In 1750, at the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, it a- 
mounted to - - - - 14,910,874 
B2 


117,000 


7,107,128 
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In 1789, at the commencement of the French Re- 
volution, it amounted to - - 14,948,822 
In 1791, it amounted to - - - 18,276,015 * 

This progression would have been a good deal more rapid, 
had it not been for several forced reductions of the interest, or 
partial bankruptcies.—The first of these took place in 1655, dur- 
ing the administration of the famous John de Witt, when the 
interest of the public debt was reduced from 5 to 4 per cent. 
In 1795, upwards of jive millions were deducted from the in- 
terest payable by the province of Holland; but, notwithstand- 
ing this reduction, it became necessary, for her relief, to amalga- 
mate her debts with those of the other provinces in 1799, when 
the charge on account of their aggregate interest amounted to 
25,338,648 florins. In 1804, this charge had increased to 
$4,714,428 florins; and, in despite of every effort to meet the 
growing deficit in the revenue, by the imposition of taxes both 
on necessaries and capital, a fresh bankruptcy has since taken 
place! Such have been the effects of the funding system in 
Holland , and such too will be its effects in every country which, 
in despite of this awful warning, is infatuated enough to resort 
to it as an ordinary means of defraying war expenditure ! 

It is now no longer a question, that the disordered state of the 
finances, caused by the overgrown amount of the public debt, 
was the immediate cause of the French Revolution. It deserves, 
however, to be observed, that the celebrated M. Colbert was 
quite aware of the danger of the practice of funding, and made 
every effort in his power to prevent its introduction. We ex- 
tract the following account, which is equally curious and in- 
structive, of the way in which Colbert’s efforts were defeated, 
from an exceedingly valuable Memoire on the State of the French 
Finances, presented to the Duc d’Orleans, Regent of France, in 
1717. 

‘ M. de Louvois,’ says the author of the Memoire, *‘ comme 
€ tout le monde le scait, n’étoit pas faché de voir la guerre. Au 
* commencement de celle qui fut entreprise en 1672, il fallut 
* des secours extraordinaires. 

‘ M.' Colbert fit quelques traités des nouvelles impositions et 
* des augmentations des droits; ce qui excita des plaintes dans 
* le public, et des representations méme de la part des magistrats. 

‘ M. de Louvois, instruit de ces difficultés, alla trouver un 
* des premiers magistrats, le premier President du Parlement de 
* Paris, homme d’une merite distingué et d’une probité reconnue. 
€ Il lui dit qu’il rendroit un service essentiel au Roi, en lui re- 
* montrant qu’au lieu de ses traites (excises) extraordinaires que 


* Metelerkamp Statisque de la Hollande, p. 203. 
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* Je parlement se faisoit tant de peine ean et qui étoient 

si insupportables au peuple, il étoit bien plus simple et plus aisé 
de créer des rentes; gu’un million de rentes crées produiroit 
tout d’un coup vingt millions, et que ce seroit un petit objet par 
rapport aux revenus considerables dont jouissoit sa Majesté. Ce 
magistrat suivit de bonne foi l’avis qui lui étoitdonné. Le Roi 
ravi de cet expedient, qui lui venoit d’un homme si approuvé, 
dit 4 M. Colbert qu’il n’y avoit qu’a créer des rentes. M. Col- 
bert, qui en prévoyoit les suites et les inconveniens, voulut a- 
vant que de rendre I’ Edit, se donner la satisfaction de parler au 
* premier President. I] lui fit sentir les consequences du conseil 
* qu’il avoit donné a bonne intention, et lui dit qu’il repondroit 
¢ Seven Dieu du prejudice qu’il causoit a l'état, et du mal qu’il 
‘ faisoit au peuple. ’—(Lorbonnais Recherches sur les Finances de 
la France, tome VI. p. 117.) 

The family of Bourbon and the French nation have paid 
dearly for their folly, in sacrificing the lasting and permanent 
advantages that would have resulted from following the system 
of Colbert, for the sake of the delusive and momentary relief 
afforded by the plan suggested by Louvois. Had the former 
been adopted, France would have avoided the disgraceful 
and ruinously destructive bankruptcies of 1715 and 1769; and 
would most probably have been preserved from the Revolution 
of 1789. 

Unfortunately, however, it is unnecessary to refer either to 
the history of Holland or of France, for a demonstration of the 
ruinous effects of the funding system. It has been hardly less 
injurious here. With the exception of the sum of 664,2631., 
being the compensation given to the merchants and others who 
had suffered by the robbery of the Exchequer by Charles II. 
in 1672, the national debt of Great Britain has been wholly 
contracted since the era of the Revolution. At the commence- 
ment of Queen Anne’s reign, in 1702, the principal of the debt 
amounted to only 16,400,000/., and the interest to 1,310,000/. 
At the accession of George I., in 1713, the principal amounted 
to 52,000,000/., and the interest to 3,351,000/.; and at the ac- 
cession of George II., in 1727, the principal still amounted to 
52,000,000/. ; but, in consequenee of measures adopted in 1716, 
the charge on account of interest was reduced to 2,217,000/. 
Here the system of borrowing ought to have stopped ; but thus 
far it was certainly justifiable. The Revolution involved us in 
a bloody and expensive contest with Louis XIV., who espoused 
the cause of the exiled family of Stuart, and exerted himself 
to reduce the people of Britain to the same state of abject slav- 
ery to their legitimate monarchs to which his less powerful, but 
equally bigotted and unprincipled successors are now attempt- 
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ing to reduce the Spaniards! But the danger from without, 
though great and imminent, was inferior to the danger from 
within. A numerous and powerful faction were favourable to 
the views of the Pretender; and the imposition of such an ad- 
ditional load of taxes, as would have been required to defray the 
cost of the war it was necessary to wage for the independence 
and liberties of the country, would have afforded the Jacobites 
the means of traducing the new government, of inflaming po- 
pular discontents, and spreading disaffection, and most probabl 

of overturning the revolutionary establishment. The diffioul- 
ties of their situation—res dura et regni novitas—justify the re- 
volutionary leaders in resorting to the system of loans. In 
point of fact, they had no other resource. ‘The contraction of 
debt was then really nota matter of choice, but of necessity. 
The error consisted in continuing the system of loans after the 
new government had been firmly established, and after that ne- 
— which affords a complete justification of those who first 
introduced the plan of borrowing, had entirely ceased. But 


although the ruinous nature of the Funding System was very 
soon exposed, both by members in the House of Commons, 
and by writers of considerable ability out of doors, the facilities 
which it presented to each succeeding administration, of meet- 
ing any extraordinary expense, without endangering their po- 


pularity by the imposition of equivalent taxes, secured its ascen- 
dancy. The ministers of George II. and George III. were all 
bred in the school of Louvois. Sound policy, and a proper 
regard for the public welfare, imperiously required of them to 
act with firmness and vigour; and to impose, in despite of the 
clamours of the ignorant, whatever additional taxes might have 
been necessary to meet any extraordinary expense. But, in- 
stead of acting in this manly, open, and energetic manner, they 
resorted, either from a wish to conciliate the ephemeral ap- 
plauses of the mob, or from some less worthy motive, to a sys- 
tem of deceit and delusion ; which, while it enabled them to in- 
dulge in a course of wanton and prodigal expenditure, has en- 
tailed a greater permanent annual burden on the country, in 
time of peace, than would have been required to carry on the 
most expensive war. 

We have already observed, that the principal of the public 
debt amounted, in 1727, at the accession of George II. to fifty- 
two millions, and the interest to 2,217,000. The wars of 1739 
and 1756 carried the principal of the debt, at the peace of Paris 
in 1763, three years posterior to the accession of his late Ma- 
jesty, to one hundred and thirty-eight millions, and the interest 
to 4,852,0511. Since then, the debt has increased with a rapi-~ 
dity unparalleled in any other age or country. The attempt to 
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enslave the American colonists, by making them pay taxes im- 
posed without their consent, added above one hundred and twen- 
ty millions to the public debt—and the crusade, in favour of 
the Bourbons of France, has added to it upwards of six HUN- 
DRED MILLIONS more! The following statement exhibits the 
progress of the public debt since the peace of Paris in 1763 :— 
Principal. Interest. 

Debt at peace of Paris in 1763, - 1.138,865,430 L.4,852,051 
Paid during peace, - + 10,281,795 380,480 
Debt at the commencement of the Ame- 

rican war in 1775, d - 198,583,635 4,471,571 
Debt contracted during the American 

war, - - - - 121,267,993 4,980,201 


Debt at the close of the American 
war, - - - - 249,851,628 9,451,772 
Paid during peace from 1784 to 1793, 10,501,380 243,277 


Debt at the commencement of the An- 
tijacobin war of 1793, - - 239,350,148 9,208,495 
Debt contracted during the Antijaco- 
bin or Bourbon restoration war, - 608,932,329 24,645,971 
x ee 


Total amount of the unredeemed, fund- 
ed, and unfunded debt, on the 5th of 
January 1817, - - 848,282,477 1.33,854,466 


The following is an account of the amount of the unredeemed, 
JSunded, and unfunded debt, of the total charge for both on ac- 
count of interest, expenses of management, &c. in each year, 
from 1816 to 1823 :— 


Years end- 
ing 5th Ja- 
uary. account of both. 


L.776,742,403| L.66,772,364\L.31,266,601 
791,867,313) 53,095,008) 31,351,751 
794,986,481} 48,408,323) 30,792,025 
801,565,310} 40,860,481} 31,252,612 
795,312,767| 41,477,789} 31,966,079 
796,530,145) 41,485,770) 30,921,494* 


* This is the total charge as given in the Finance Accounts for 
1822 (p. 19), for the debt during the year ending 5th January 1823. 
But the charge for the debt as it stood on the 5th January 1823, a- 
mounted to upwards of $2 millions; and this because new debt, 
bearing an interest of 3,251,6877, was created in 1822, while the 
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But the main object of our investigation is not so much to 
show the rapid and appalling increase of the public debt, as to 
show the absolute waste of the national resources, occasioned 
by the Funding System. And that, in exhibiting its practical 
operation, we may not be accused of laying any stress on colla- 
teral or doubtful topics, we shall preface our inquiries into the 
operation of the Funding System, during the late war, by a 
very large admission indeed :— We shall suppose, and even the 
Laureate would not require us to do more, that the late war 
was not only what its ean called it, * just and necessary,’ 
but that it was also conducted in the most frugal and parsimo- 
nious manner: We shall suppose that no subsidies were use- 
lessly granted to foreign powers ; that there was no jobbing ei- 
ther in the commissariat or any other department; no wanton 
expenditure in barracks and other buildings; no unnecessary 
changes in the dress and equipment of the troops, but that every 
thing was conducted in as laudable a spirit of economy as it 
could have been, had the proceedings of ministers and their 


agents been controlled by a committee of Dutch burgomasters ! 
And, after allowing all this, we shall show, that, by raising the 
supplies within the year, the country could have defrayed the 
same amount of expenditure for ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SIX 
MILLIONS less than it actually cost under the Funding System ; 


while we should also have accumulated about ON% HUNDRED MIL- 
Lions of capital, in addition to the accumulations that have real- 
ly been made, by the more powerful spirit of industry and econo- 
my that would have been generated by directly burdening each in- 
dividual with his full share of the expenses of the war. 

This result is deduced from the statements in the following 
Tables, which we have drawn up either from the official ac- 
counts published by order of the House of Commons, or from 
those in the Journal Office, and on the accuracy of which our 
readers may place every reliance.—[@ge See Taste, No. I.] 

This Table is most important. The first column contains a 
statement of the total charge on account of the unredeemed fund- 
ed and unfunded debt, as it stood on the 5th January 1793, and 
as it would have stood on the 5th January each succeeding year 
to 1816 inclusive, had no addition been made to it. We ne 
included 1816; for though the war ended in 1815, the financial 
operations occasioned by it were not concluded till 1816. The re- 
ductions are occasioned by the falling in of annuities, &c.; The 

second 


debt paid off in that year only bore an interest of 1,902,240/. 17s. ; 
and hence it is obvious, that the charge for the debt this year will be 
considerably greater than it has been in any year since 1817 !—(See 
Finance Accounts for 1822, p. 157.) 
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second column contains a statement of the total amount of all 
the various expenses of the state on account of the war, inter- 
nal government, colonies, and every other article of expense, ex- 
clusive of the debt from 1798 to 1816, both inclusive: The 
third column consists of the first and second added together, 
and, consequently, shows the sums which it would have been 
necessary to have raised within the year, to have defrayed the 
entire expenses of the war, and to have avoided the contraction 
of new debt since 1793: The fourth column shows the amount 
of the nett revenue actually received by Government: and the 
Jifth and sixth columns show when there was an excess of ex- 
penditure over income, and an excess of income over expendi- 
ture. 

Now, it appears, from this Table, that the total expenditure 
on account of the internal government of the country, the war, 
the colonies, and the debt contracted previously to 1793, from 
1793 to 1816, was ONLY 114,086,272. GREATER THAN THE 
REVENUE ACTUALLY RECEIVED FROM TAXATION DURING THE 
SAME PERIOD! It farther appears, that this deficit entirely took 
place in the first ten years of the war; and that the revenue, 
subsequently to 1802, would have been more than sufficient to have 
defrayed the whole expenditure, had it not been for the charges 
on account of the loans contracted between 1792 and 1803 ! 

These statements will certainly appear a good deal extraor- 
dinary to the admirers of the Funding System; but we defy 
all the clerks of the Treasury to show that they involve any ma- 
terial error. It is impossible to controvert the fact, that, had 
the comparatively small additional sum of 114,086,272/. been 
raised by taxes within the first ten years of the war, the charge 
on account of the unredeemed debt would not, at this moment, 
have amounted to eight millions, whereas it actually exceeds 
thirty millions; and the whole taxation of the country would 
not have amounted to upwards of twenty or twenty-four mil- 
lions, instead of reaching to nearly ¢hree times that amount, or 
to sixty millions ! 

We should, however, convey a false impression to our read- 
ers, if we made them suppose, that all the immense sums that 
were borrowed during the war, exclusive of 114,086,272/., were 
absolutely and entirely lost. Wasteful and destructive as the 
Funding System unquestionably is, it is not quite so bad as 
this. By not taking the 114,086,272/. from the people, it was 
icft to them to be used as a capital to produce additional wealth ; 
and as we suppose that they could have lived without this capi- 
tal, had it been taken from them by taxes, we shall suppose that 
they accumulated it at compound interest during the whole pe- 
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No. III. 


Funding System—British Finances. 


Oct. 


Account of Loans contracted in each year from 1793 to 1816 both 


inclusive ; of the total charge on account of these Loans ; of the portions of 
them paid to the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund; and of the amount of 
the Dividends on the Stock purchased by said Commissioners.—(From the 
Parliamentary paper, No. 145. Sess. 1822.) 


Years end- 
ing 1st Feb. 


interest 

nd othercha- 

Ss on ac- 
ountofwhich 
yere all paid 
lout of the re- 
venues of this 


584,874,556 17 1 


Amount of Loans 
contraeted in each 
Year. 


L. 

4,500,000 
12,907,451 
42,090;646 
42,756,196 
14,620,000 
18,000,000 
12,500,000 
18,500,000 
34,410,450 
25,000,000 
10,000,000 
11,526,699 
20,000,000 
18,000,000 
12,200,000 
12,000,000 
19,532,100 
16,311,000 
24,000,000 
27,871,525 
58,763,100 
18,500,000 
45,135,589 

5,000,000 


187,500 
599,117 
2,132,568 
2,274,528 
935,579 
1,105,602 
656,250 
871,550 
1,775,550 
910,541 
512,083 
654,651 
1,032,000 
896,400 
577,060 
587,745 
947,512 
765,955 
1,191,735 
1,486,271 
3,230,599 
851,852 
2,577,820 
90,000 
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520,124,556 


64,750,000 5,524,549 


30,174,564 
188,522,349 19 6| 9,168,252 


596,552,206 17 7 


Total Annual 
Charge of Dividends 
and Annuities 
on such loans. 
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Account of the 
portions of the Loans | 
paid to the Commis- | 
sioners of Sinking 

Fund. 


L 
1,650,615 
1,872,200 
2,143,595 
2,659,724 
3,361,752 
3,984,252 
4,288,208 
4,620,479 
5,117,723 
5,685,542 
6,018,179 
6,521,594 
7,181,482 
7,829,588 
8,908,673 
9,555,853 

10,170,104 
10,813,016 
11,543,881 
12,439,651 
14,181,006 
12,748,231 
11,902,051 
11,491,670 
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31 176,648,860 2 8 


11,875,489 16 10 


188,522,549 19 6 


Amount of the Di- 

vidends on the Stock 

purchased by the 
Commissioners, 


lL. 
65,252 
84,148 
97,573 

131,720 
201,484 
255,743 
216,640 
219,450 
249,593 
246,256 
315,817 
544,710 
567,021 
384,212 
425,142 
455,757 
453,923 
481,442 
544,417 
635,255 
725,626 
574,490 
608,402 
555,556 
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| 9,168,252 


| 21,006,151 11 93 Amount of loans, and of the interest 


payable on them, raised to defray war expenditure in the period from 1793 to 


1816, both inclusive. 
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riod of the war, and shall compare it, when so accumulated, 
with the debt contracted during the same period.* This is 
setting the question in the most favourable point of view in 
which it can possibly be set for the Funding System. The cal- 
culations are made in the following table. The balances of ex- 
cess of expenditure, and excess of income, as given in the first 
Table, are here accumulated at compound interest at five per 
cent; and, by deducting the one from the other, we shall ob- 
tain the veal sum to be compared with the amount of the loans 
made during the war, to show the actual loss or profit of the 
Funding System.—(gg” See Tanxe, No. II] 

The difference between these two sums, or 288,473,958/., is 
the whole amount of the capitals which the adoption of the 
Funding System left in the pockets of the public, over what 
would have been taken out of them, had the supplies been rais- 
ed within the year, and also of their accumulations at five per 
cent. compound interest. And hence, if the loans contracted 
during the war amount to more than 283,473,958/., the excess, 
whatever it may be, is just so much capital Jost or destroyed by 
the Funding system; while, on the other hand, if the loans 
contracted during the war amount to Jess than 283,473,958/., 
the deficit will be so much saved or gained by it. Let us, 
therefore, proceed to ascertain the actual amount of the loans.— 
(eae See Tasre, No. III.) 

Now, it is seen from this Table, which is nothing more than 
an abstract of the Parliamentary paper, No. 145, Sess. 1822, 
that 584,874,556/. 17s. 1d., were borrowed in the period from 
1793 to 1817, at an annual charge to the public of 30,174,364. 
4s. 5$d.; but, of this sum, 188,522,349/. 19s. 6d. were trans- 
ferred to the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, with which 
they purchased stock yielding 9,168,232/. 12s.8d.ayear. These 
sums being deducted from the former, we get 396,352,206]. 
17s. 7d. as the amount of the sums really borrowed to defra 
the expenses of the late war, at an annual charge of 21,006,131/, 
11s, 9}d., exclusive of an increased issue of Exchequer bills to 


* The Resolutions submitted to the House of Commons by Mr 
Hume, on the 25th July 1822, do not take this principle into 
view, and, therefore, represent the loss occasioned by the Funding 
System as considerably greater than it really was. But with this, 
and one other exception, which is of no great moment (33d Resolu- 
tion), Mr H.’s Resolutions are accurate and extremely valuable. They 
contain a great mass of well-authenticated and precise information 
respecting the shameful prodigality and ignorance displayed in the 
management of our financial affairs during the late war, and since. 
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the amount of $3,289,300/.,* making together a principal sum 
of 429,641,506/. 17s. 7d. 

But we have already seen, that the entire amount of the sums 
which the adoption of the funding system left in the pockets of 
the public, over what would have been taken out of them had 
the supplies been raised within the year, and their accumu- 
lations at 5 per cent., compound interest, only amounted to 
283,473,9581.; and this sum being deducted from the sum of 
429,641,5071., raised by funding and issuing Exchequer bills, 
leaves a balance of ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SIX MILLIONS, 
ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SEVEN THOUSAND, FIVE HUNDRED 
AND FORTY-NINE POUNDS STERLING, which is the nett amount of 
the immediate and direct dead loss the public has sustained by fund- 
ing during the late war ! 

We should mistake, however, if we supposed that this sum 
of 146 millions, vast as it most certainly is, measured the 
whole of the loss occasioned to the country by the loans con- 
tracted during the war. We have already shown, that it is im- 
possible to adopt the plan for raising the supplies within the 
year, without giving additional force and energy to the spirit 
of industry and parsimony. We must, therefore, in estimating 
the effects of the Funding System, take into view its influence 
in checking the operation of this princjple of accumulation. 
Here we have only conjecture to guide us; but we do not think 
that we shall in any respect exaggerate if we suppose, that, ex- 
clusively of the direct loss occasioned by it during the war, the 
Funding System has indirectly, but effectually, operated to pre- 
‘vent the accumulation of 100 millions of capital, which would 
have been accumulated had the pian for raising the supplies within 
the year been adopted. This sum may be atrifle too much or too 
little either on the one side or the other, but we do not believe 
that it is very wide of the mark. At all events, however, it is cer- 
tain, that, had the supplies for the late war been raised within the 
year, the country would have avoided the total loss and de- 
struction of ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SIX MILLIONS of capital, 
capable of producing a future interminable annual revenue 
of 7,300,000/.; and as each person would have been desirous to 
free himself from whatever encumbrances he might have con- 
tracted in defraying his share of the public expenditure, a prin- 
ciple of increased exertion and economy would have been in 


* Amount of Exchequer bills on the 5th of January 
1817 - - - - L. 44,650,300 
Do. do. 5th January 1793 - : . 11,361,000 


Excess : H L. 33,289,300 
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operation from the commencement of the war, which would ei- 
ther now, or at no distant period, have repaired all its losses ; 
while our taxation would not, at this moment, have exceeded 
20 or 24 millions ! 

This inquiry into the practical and real effects of the Fund- 
ing System during the late war, has confirmed all our general 
conclusions, and placed them beyond the reach of cavil and 
dispute. We said, that it was a wasteful and a destructive sys- 
tem; and the loss of 146 millions, and the check given to the 
operation of the principle of increased exertion and economy, 
shows that it is so to a degree that was hardly conceivable. 

We have not entered into this investigation for the purpose 
of fruitlessly bewailing past errors, or of showing what the coun- 
try might have gained by the adoption of a different system. 
Our object has been, to open the eyes of the public to the real 
nature of the Funding System; to strip off the disguises with 
which its mischievous qualities have been veiled ; and to demon- 
strate the advantage that would arise from raising the supplies 
within the year, in the event of our being again engaged in hos- 
tilities. If we are ordinarily wise, we will for ever abjure the 
delusive and prodigal resourse of loans. The only really sound 
system of policy is, * to meet our difficulties as they arise, and 
‘ keep our estates free from permangnt encumbrances, of the 
* weight of which we are never truly sensible, till we are in- 
* volved in them past remedy.’ (Art. Funding System, Suppl. 
to Encyclop. Britannica.) 

But to render our views of the Funding System complete, 
and to facilitate the acquisition of correct views with respect to 
the financial state of the country, and the operations of minis- 
ters, it is necessary that we should make a few observations on 
the Sinking Fund System. We shall endeavour to be as brief 
as possible. 


The plan for the gradual extinction of the National Debt, by 
consolidating the various surpluses of revenue arising from the 
reduction of” interest and other sources, into a Sinkine Funp, 
to be constantly applied to purchase stock, was first proposed 
by Earl Stanhope, and adopted by Sir Robert Walpole, so 
early as 1716; and its advantages, from its being supposed to 
operate at compound interest, are very fully detailed and dis- 
tinctly pointed out, in an elaborate tract on the Public Debts 
of the Kingdom, ascribed to Sir Nathaniel Gould, M.P., and 
published in 1726. The act establishing the Sinking Fund de- 
clared, that the various surpluses of which it consisted, ‘ shall 
* be appropriated, reserved, and employed, to and for the dis- 
* charge of the principal and interest of such national debis and 
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© encumbrances as were incurred before the 25th December \716, 
© and to and for no other use, intent, or purpose whatsoever.’ 
But, in despite of this clear and explicit enactment, the Sinking 
Fund was very soon perverted from its original destination. 
Several disguised encroachments had been made in the interval 
between 1727 and 1732; but the first open and avowed en- 
croachment was made in 1733. In 1732, the land-tax had been 
reduced to 1s. in the pound; and in order to supply the defi- 
ciency of revenue that had been thus occasioned, half a million 
had been borrowed, and the interest charged to the salt-tax, 
which was now revived, after being abolished only two years 
before. In the following year, it became necessary to raise an 
additional 500,000/., and Sir Robert Walpole moved that it 
should be taken from the Sinking Fund; adding, that if this 
proposal were objected to, he should be obliged to increase the 
land-tax from Is. to 2s. in the pound. ‘The motion was, of 
course, carried by a very great majority; and in 1735 and 1736, 
the entire produce of the Fund was anticipated and mortgaged ! 
The Authors of the History and Proceedings of the House of 
Lords, in giving an account of this alienation, judiciously ob- 
aes, ‘ When any additional tax is imposed, the public feel 
€ the weight of the annual public expense. This puts them 
upon inquiring into the necessity of that expense; and when 
they can see no necessity for it, they murmur, and those mur- 
‘murs become dangerous to the minister. Whereas, no man 
feels what is taken from the Sinking Fund; therefore, no man 
‘inguires into the necessity of that expense which occasions 
its being plundered ; and for this r€ason, it will be always look- 
ed upon by ministers as a fund which they may squander with 
safety.’ (Vol. 1V. p. 511.) 
Dr Price laments this perversion in the most piteous terms. 
Thus,’ says he, * after an existence of a few years, expired 
the Sinking Fund, that sacred. blessing—once the nation’s 
only hope—prematurely and cruelly destroyed by its own pa- 
rent. Could it have escaped the hands of violence, it would 
have made us the envy and terror of the world, by leaving us 
at this time, not only tax free, but in possession of a treasure, 
‘ greater, perhaps, than ever was enjoyed by any kingdom.’ 
But although Dr Price is perfectly right in censuring Sir 
Robert Walpole for not imposing additional taxes to meet the 
deficiency in the disposable revenue, he is totally wrong in his 
estimate of the effects of a Sinking Fund. The truth is, that 
no Sinking Fund, even though it consisted of a clear surplus 
revenue, ever really operates “at compound interest. Suppose, 
to illustrate this-position, that there is a million of surplus cash 
in the Treasury, which is to be formed into a Sinking Fund: 
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In the first place, the commissioners for managing this fund 
would purchase a million’s worth of stock, and would receive, at 
the aaa the year, the dividend or interest on this stock, which 
had previously been paid to the public creditor: If this dividend 
were 50,000/., the commissioners would purchase additional 
stock with it; in consequence, they would, at the end of the 
second year, have 52,500/. to invest in a new purchase; at the 
end of the ¢hird year, this sum would be increased to 55,1251. 
and so on. Now, this is what Sir Nathaniel Gould, Dr Price, 
and Mr Pitt, call paying off the public debt by a Sinking Fund 
operating at compound interest. It is obvious, however, that 
there is really no such thing as a fund producing money, by its 
own agency, to pay off debt; and that whatever diminution is 
effected in the amount of the public debt, is effected by apply- 
ing a portion of the produce of taxation to its extinction. The 
dividends which come into the hands of the commissioners, and 
which alone enable them to purchase additional quantities of 
stock, are all obtained from the tax-gatherer, and must, there- 
fore, have been produced by the industry of the people. It is 
true, that by constantly applying the same amount of revenue 
to the extinction of a given amount of debt, its reduction is 
effected in the same way as if the original surplus, placed in the 
hands of the commissioners, had been actually increasing, by an 
inherent energy of its own, at compound interest; but it is es- 
sential to know, that though the modes of operation be the 
same, the means are totally different. The debt is reduced, be- 
cause a portion of the taxes have been applied to pay it off; 
but it is not, and it is utterly impossible that it can ever be, re- 
duced by the mere operation of a fund increasing at compound 
interest. ‘To make capital increase at compound interest, it 
must be employed in some sort of productive industry ; and the 
profits, instead of being consumed as income, must be regularly 
added to the principal, to form a new capital. It is unneces- 
sary to say, that no such Sinking Fund has ever existed. Those 
that have been set on foot in this and other countries, have all 
been supported either by loans or by the produce of taxes, and 
have never paid off a single shilling of debt by their own agen- 
cy. Weare not, however, to consider this notion of the won- 
der-working effects of Sinking Funds, as being only a mere 
harmless delusion ; for, so far from this, there can be no ques- 
tion that it has, by making the people believe that the greatest 
amount of debt might be defrayed without loss to any one by 
certain mystical operations, been one of the principal causes of 
the ruinous extension of the Funding System. 

Delusive and absurd, however, as his notions with respect to 
the effect of sinking funds operating at compound interest cer- 
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tainly were, the writings of Dr Price gave ‘them the greatest 
currency; and, coupled with some visionary calculations he had 
made respecting the number of globes of gold to which a penny 
laid out at compound interest at the birth of Jesus Christ would 
have amounted in 1772, completed the delusion. The most in- 
telligent men in the country were made to believe, that the 
cae debt might be diminished, notwithstanding the contrac- 
tion of new loans, by the operation of a sinking fund; that 
‘ war, while such a scheme was going on, would increase its 
* efficacy; and that any suspension of it then, would be the 
‘ madness of giving it a mortal stab, at the very time it was 
* making the quickest progress towards the accomplishment of its 
‘ end.’* Mr Pitt’s famous Sinking Fund of 1786 was entirely 
founded on the principles and calculations of Dr Price. To 
constitute this fund, one million per annum was appropriated by 
Parliament, which was to be allowed to accumulate at com- 
pound interest, by the addition of the dividends on the stock 
which it purchased. In 1792 some farther additions were made 
to this fund ; and it was also enacted, that besides providing for 
the interest of any loan that might henceforth be contracted, 
additional taxes should be imposed to form a sinking fund of 
one per cent. on the capital stock created by such loan. As 
there was a considerable excess of revenue in the period from 
1786 to 1793, the debt was reduced by about 10} millions, and 
this reduction was ascribed to the effect of the Sinking Fund 
operating at compound interest, though it is plain it entirel 
resulted from the application of surplus revenue to the purchase 
of stock. Subsequently to the commencement of the late Bour- 
bon restoration war, the income of the country uniformly fell 
greatly short of the expenditure, and the debt eect ane. 
But although there was no annual million in the Treasury to 
transfer to the Commissioners, the juggle of the sinking fund 
was, notwithstanding, kept up. The Tams for the service of 
the year were uniformly increased, by the whole amount of the 
sums placed at the disposal of the Sinking Fund Commis- 
sioners; so that, for every shilling’s worth of stock transferred to 
them by this futile proceeding, an equal amount of NEW DEBT 
had to be contracted, exclusive of the loss incurred on account 
of the expense of management ! 

And yet this clumsy compound of delusion and quacker 
was lauded by all parties. The opposition vied with the mi- 
nistry in celebrating its praises. The Sinking Fund was uni- 
versally considered as the great bulwark of the country; and 
so lasting and powerful was the infatuation, that after fourteen 
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* Price’s Appeal to the Public on the subject of the National 
Debt, p. 17. 
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ears’ experience of its absolute nullity, when Lord Henry 

etty, now Marquis of Lansdowne, introduced his plan of 
finance in 1807, it contained a system of checks to prevent the 
evils likely to result from allowing the Sinking Fund to accu~ 
mulate without any limit, and deluging the country with a flood 
of wealth, by ‘ a too prompt discharge of the public debt!’ 
We doubt whether the history of the world can furnish another 
instance of so extraordinary a delusion. Had the Sinking 
Fund involved any mysterious or unintelligible dogmas,—had it 
addressed itself to popular feelings and passions,—or had the 
notion of its efficacy originated with the mob, the prevalence of 
the delusion would have been less unaccountable. But the Sink- 
ing Fund was from the first a matter of pure calculation ; it was 
projected by some of the best informed persons in the country, 
who continued for upwards of bpnty oy to believe, that they 
were rapidly diminishing the public debt by the agency of a Sink- 
ing Fund, which was all the while kept on toot by borrowed money! 
Dr Hamilton has the merit of having dissipated this delusion 
the grossest, certainly, by which any people have ever suffered 
themselves to be blinded and deceived. He showed that the 
Sinking Fund, instead of reducing the debt, had really been 
the means of increasing it: And he proved to demonstration, 
that the excess of revenue above expenditure is the only real Sink- 
ing Fund by which the public debt can be discharged. ‘ The in- 
‘ crease of revenue,’ he observes, ‘ or the diminution of ex- 
* pense, are the only means by which this Sinking Fund can 
6 + enlarged,, and its operations rendered more effectual; and 
* all schemes for discharging the National Debt, by Sinking 
‘ Funds operating at compound interest, or in any other man- 
* ner, unless in so far as they are founded upon this principle, 
* are completely illusory.’ 

We have already seen, that the portion of ‘the loans trans- 
ferred to the Sinking Fund Commissioners in the interval be- 
tween 1793 and 1817, amounted to 188,522,350/., and the ex- 
pense of the office of the Commissioners for the same period 
was 62,968/., making together 188,585,318/.; which sum, as it 
was all borrowed, occasioned an annual charge to the public of 
9,771,063/,* But the stock which the Commissioners pur- 
chased with this sum of 188,522,350/. transferred to them out 
of the loans, only yielded an annual dividend of 9,168,233/. 
On the one hand, therefore, an annual charge of 9,771,063/. 
was incurred to enable the Sinking Fund Commissioners to go 
to market ; and, on the other, they bought stock which yields 
9,168,233, a year; so that, on the whole, their operations dur- 
ing the war have occasioned a dead loss to the country of 602,8301. 


* See Mr Hume’s rr No. 6. 
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a year, equivalent to a 3 per cent. capital of 20,894,3331.! Since 
the peace, the operations of the Commissioners have been equal- 
ly injurious ; and Mr Hume has shown, in his 25th Resolution, 
that the charge on account of the funded debt was 356,153/. a 
year, greater in 1822, than it would have been had the Sinking 

und been abolished in 1817. 

Ther. was only one part of Mr Pitt’s plan that was really 
calculated to afford the means of reducing the debt; and that 
was, the clause moved by Mr Fox, which enacted, that taxes 
should be imposed, not only to provide for the interest of such 
loans as might be contracted in future, but also to provide a 
sinking fund of one per cent. on the stock so created. Had 
this clause been scrupulously observed, a fund would undoubt- 
edly have been formed, which, had it been exclusively applied to 
that olyect, would ultimately have extinguished the debt con- 
tracted during the war ; but it is essential to bear in mind, that 
it would have done this, not by the operation of compound in- 
terest, but by raising a larger amount of taxes than was required 
to pay the dividends on the loans. A new capital of 879,290,042/. 
of funded debt had been created in the interval between 1793 
and 1817, * one per cent. on which, exclusive of accumulations, 
would have been 8,792,900/. - But, instead of having a surplus 
income of this amount at the end of the war, when the nominal 
sinking fund amounted to about 15 millions, the clear real sur- 
plus did not amount to ¢wo millions; the taxes imposed to form 
a sinking fund on the capital of the loans having been all antici- 
pated and mortgaged, by charging them with the interest of loans 
made in 1807, 1809, and 1813. Itis indeed much worse than ab- 
surd to suppose, that a surplus revenue, existing in the shape of 
a sinking fund, will ever be unceasingly applied to the extinction 
of debt. It may be so applied for a few years; but, whenever 
any considerable difficulty is experienced in raising taxes to de- 
fray extraordinary expense, it will infallibly be diverted, as all 
such funds have ever been, from its proper and peculiar object. 
If Mr Pitt really believed that his one per cent. sinking fund 
would be allowed to accumulate in all time to come, we can 
only say,tthat we consider it as a more extraordinary delusion 
than his belief in the operations of Dr Price’s globe-generating 
penny. But ministers have now become either more knowing, 
or more candid. Mr Vansittart stated, in 1813, that the sum 
produced by the sinking fund * would be an instrument of 
* great force in the hands of Parliament, which might lead to 
* the most important results ;’—though it is obvious, that Par- 
liament can have no control whatever over the sinking fund, 


* Parliamentary Paper, No, 145. Sess. 1822. 
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until it has been diverted from its proper object—the payment 
of the public debt. Lord London a went still farther than 
Mr Vansittart; for he distinctly stated, in his place in Parlia- 
ment in 1822, that ‘ he had never represented the sinking fund 
‘ as a saving to be held sacred, but as a mode of placing a large 
‘ sum at the disposab of Parliament, to be by them disposed as 
‘ might be thought most equitable, whether for the relief of a 
‘ pressing exigency of the present day, or for the security of 
* posterity.’ ‘ 

The real effect then of such a sinking fund as that which mi- 
nisters are now attempting to raise in this country, is not to di- 
minish debt, but ¢o encourage expenditure. ‘' There cannot,’ says 
Mr Ricardo, ‘ be a greater security for the continuance of peace, 
‘ than the imposing on ministers the necessity of applying to 
the people for taxes to support a war. Suffer the sinking 
fund to accumulate during peace to any considerable sum, and 
very little provocation would induce them to enter into a new 
contest. ‘They would know that, by a little management, 
they could make the sinking fund available to the raising of a 
new supply, instead of being available to the payment of the 
debt. The argument is now common in themouths of minis- 
ters when they wish to lay on new taxes, for the purpose of 
creating a new sinking fund in lie of one which they have 
¢ just spent, to say, “ It will make foreign countries respect us; 
‘* they will be afraid to insult or provoke us, when they know 
‘* that we are possessed of so formidable a resource.” What 
* do they mean by this argument, if the sinking fund be not 

considered by them as a war fund, on which they can draw in 
support of the contest? It cannot, at one and the same time, 
be employed to annoy an enemy, and to pay debt. If taxes 
are, as they ought to be, raised to defray the expenses of 
a war, what facility will a sinking fund give to the rais- 
ing of them? None whatever. It is not because the pos- 
session of a sinking fund will enable them to raise new and 
additional taxes that ministers prize it, for they know it will 
have no such effect, bat because they know that they will be en- 
abled to substitute the sinking fund in lieu of taxes, and to em- 
ploy it, as they have always done, in war, and in providing for 
‘ the interest of fresh debt.’ (Art. Funding System, Supp. to 
LIincyclopedia Britannica. 

We should not object to the raising of a surplus revenue to 
be applied to the extinction of debt, provided there were any 
security that it would be so applied. But we object to it, be- 
cause it is not in the nature of things that any such security can 
be given. Whenever an occasion arises, the minister will lay 
his rapacious hands on the sinking fund; and the circumstance 
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a year, equivalent to a 3 per cent. capital of 20,894,3331.! Since 
the peace, the operations of the Commissioners have been equal- 
ly injurious ; and Mr Hume has shown, in his 25th Resolution, 
that the charge on account of the funded debt was 356,153/. a 
rats greater in 1822, than it would have been had the Sinking 

und been abolished in 1817. 

Ther. was only one part of Mr Pitt’s plan that was really 
calculated to afford the means of reducing the debt; and that 
was, the clause moved by Mr Fox, which enacted, that taxes 
should be imposed, not only to provide for the interest of such 
loans as might be contracted in future, but also to provide a 
sinking fund of one per cent. on the stock so created. Had 
this clause been scrupulously observed, a fund would undoubt- 
edly have been formed, which, had it been exclusively applied to 
that olyect, would ultimately have extinguished the debt con- 
tracted during the war; but it is essential to bear in mind, that 
it would have done this, not by the operation of compound in- 
terest, but by raising a larger amount of taxes than was required 
to pay the dividends on the loans. A new capital of 879,290,042/. 
of funded debt had been created in the interval between 1793 
and 1817, * one per cent. on which, exclusive of accumulations, 
would have been 8,792,900/. - But, instead of having a surplus 
income of this amount at the end of the war, when the nominal 
sinking fund amounted to about 15 millions, the clear real sur- 
plus did not amount to two millions ; the taxes imposed to form 
a sinking fund on the capital of the loans having been all antici- 
pated and mortgaged, by charging them with the interest of loans 
made in 1807, 1809, and 18138. Itis indeed much worse than ab- 
surd to suppose, that a surplus revenue, existing in the shape of 
a sinking fund, will ever be unceasingly applied to the extinction 
of debt. It may be so applied for a few years; but, whenever 
any considerable difficulty is experienced in raising taxes to de- 
fray extraordinary expense, it will infallibly be diverted, as all 
such funds have ever been, from its proper and peculiar object. 
If Mr Pitt really believed that his one per cent. sinking fund 
would be allowed to accumulate in all time to come, we can 
only say, that we consider it as a more extraordinary delusion 
than his belief in the operations of Dr Price’s globe-generating 
penny. But ministers have now become either more knowing, 
or more candid. Mr Vansittart stated, in 18138, that the sum 
produced by the sinking fund * would be an instrument of 
* great force in the hands of Parliament, which might lead to 
‘ the most important results ;’—though it is obvious, that Par- 
liament can have no control whatever over the sinking fund, 


* Parliamentary Paper, No, 145. Sess. 1822. 
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until it has been diverted from its proper object—the payment 
of the public debt. Lord Londonderry went still farther than 
Mr Vansittart; for he distinctly wre | in his place in Parlia- 
ment in 1822, that * he had never represented the sinking fund 
‘ as a saving to be held sacred, but as a mode of placing a large 
‘ sum at the disposab of Parliament, to be by them disposed as 
‘ might be thought most equitable, whether tor the relief of a 
‘ pressing exigency of the present day, or for the security of 
* posterity.’ 

The real effect then of such a sinking fund as that which mi- 
nisters are now attempting to raise in this country, is not to di- 
minish debt, but ¢o encourage expenditure. ‘ There cannot,’ says 
Mr Ricardo, ‘ be a greater security for the continuance of peace, 
than the imposing on ministers the necessity of applying to 
the people for taxes to support a war. Suffer the sinking 
find to accumulate during peace to any considerable sum, and 
very little provocation would induce them to enter into a new 
contest. ‘They would know that, by a little management, 
they could make the sinking fund available to the raising of a 
new supply, instead of being available to the payment of the 
debt. The argument is now common in themouths of minis- 
ters when they wish to lay on new taxes, for the purpose of 
creating a new sinking fund in lieu of one which they have 
¢ just spent, to say, “ It will make foreign countries respect us; 
** they will be afraid to insult or provoke us, when they know 
‘* that we are possessed of so formidable a resource.” What 
do they mean by this argument, if the sinking fund be not 
considered by them as a war fund, on which they can draw in 
support of the contest? It cannot, at one and the same time, 
be employed to annoy an enemy, and to pay debt. If taxes 
are, as they ought to be, raised to defray the expenses of 
a war, what facility will a sinking fund give to the rais- 
ing of them? None whatever. It is not Semen the pos- 
session of a sinking fund will enable them to raise new and 
additional taxes that ministers prize it, for they know it will 
have no such effect, bat because they know that they will be en- 
abled to substitute the sinking fund in lieu of taxes, and to em- 
ploy it, as they have always done, in war, and in providing for 
the interest of fresh debt.’ (Art. Funding System, Supp. to 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

We should not object to the raising of a surplus revenue to 
be applied to the extinction of debt, provided there were any 
security that it would be so applied. But we object to it, be- 
cause it is not in the nature of things that any such security can 
be given. Whenever an occasion arises, the minister will lay 
his rapacious hands on the sinking fund; and the circumstance 
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of his being aware that he can do this, will make him less dis- 
posed to avoid involving the country in unnecessary disputes 
and quarrels. 

But in despite of the suggestions of common sense, and of all 
previous experience, ministers are again struggling to raise a 
sinking fund of. five millions. To accomplish this purpose, they 
have had recourse to some very singular expedients. Of these, 
the most remarkable seems to be the scheme for equalizing the 
charge on account of the half pay and pensions, or, as it is more 
commonly termed, the dead weight. ‘The charge on account of 
half pay, pensions, &c. amounted last year to about five mil- 
lions ; but this was necessarily a constantly decreasing charge, 
and would have entirely ceased in about forty or forty-five 
years. Instead, however, of leaving it to be gradually extin- 
guished by the death of the annuitants, ministers have created a 
set of Trustees who are annually to borrow, on the best terms 
they can, a series of constantly diminishing loans, the Trea- 
sury furnishing them with the same unvarying sum of 2,800,000/. 
a year, for a -— of forty-five years, to enable them to pay 
off these loans! This is plainly neither more nor less than re- 
sorting to the spendthrift expedient of post obit bonds, and at- 
tempting to procure a little momentary relief at the certainty of a 
much greater ultimate cost. It is a scheme pregnant with all 
the vices of the funding system; and ought not to have been 
resorted to, except in the most desperate extremity. 

If the operose and clumsy jugglery of a sham sinking fund 
cost nothing, it might be kept up for the amusement and conso- 
lation of old women, financiers, and country gentlemen. But 
it is not less costly and expensive than it is deceitful and absurd. 
According to the subjoined statement, there has been an excess 
of revenue over expenditure, between the 5th of January 1816 
and the 5th January 1822, of 7,628,869/7.;* and the interest on 
the unfunded debt has also been reduced, in the same interval, 


































t Total Income of the Total Expenditure of the 
United Kingdom— United Kingdom, exclu- 
drawbacks excepted. sive of Sinking Fund. 

* 1817 1L.57,650,589 — L.58,544,049 
1818 59,667,941 — 57,872,428 
1819 58,680,252 — 57,392,544 
1820 59,769,680 — 57,476,755 
1821 60,686,076 — 57,639,893 








Income 296,454,538 _ Exp. 288,925,669 
288,925,669 









L. 7,528,869 Excess of income over expenditure im 
the five years from 1816 to 1822. 
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from $}d. to 2d. per cent. perdiem. Itis evident, therefore, that 
had there been no juggling, but had this surplus revenue been 
fairly and honestly applied to the extinction of the debt, both 
the principal and the interest would have been proportionally 
diminished. But this simple and straight forward course did 
not suit the views of ministers; they preferred indulging their 
own, and perhaps we ought also to add the public taste, by ex- 
hibiting a few more hocus-pocus tricks and legerdemain opera- 
tions. In consequence, the surplus revenue or sinking fund, 
which really amounted to only 1,505,774/. a year, was called 
Jjrve millions! To carry it to this sum, money was borrowed, 
by the Annuity Trustees, from the Bank, and called income. 
There were, besides, a variety of subordinate operations: One 
species of stock was bartered for another; the public accounts 
were rendered nearly unintelligible—and, as the natural re- 
sult of the whole, it is found, at the end of six years, that, so 
far from being diminished, the charge on account of the un- 
redeemed debt has been considerably increased ! 

As a specimen of the careless manner in which the financial 
statements of Ministers are got up, and of the little credit due 
to them, it is enough to mention, that Mr Robinson stated in 
his place in the House of Commons, on the 3d of March,— 
and we have not the slightest doubt that he stated the honest 
conviction of his tnlod:—thet the Sinking Fund had paid off 
24,766,520/. in the interval between the 5th of January 1816 
and the 5th of January 1822! It has been shown, however, 
from the official accounts published by authority of Parliament, 
that no less than 22,454,578/. of this reduction was effected in- 
dependently altogether of the agency of the Sinking Fund, part- 

y the application of the surplus loans of 1815 to the extinc- 
tion of debt, and partly by the exchange of stock bearing a low 
interest for stock bearing a high interest! Can any man doubt, 
that had there been a real bona fide payment of 24 millions of 
debt, the charge on account of interest must have been consi- 
derably reduced? But, instead of any such reduction havin 
taken place, the interest of the public debt amounted to fall 
700,000/. more in 1821 than in 1817! Now, it is obvious, that 
twenty-four millions of debt paid off, and 700,000/. a year add- 
ed to the interest, are rather irreconcileable propositions ; and 
our only regret is, that while the latter is undoubtedly true, 
the former should be altogether hypothetical and visionary ! 
The statement we now subjoin is substantially the same with 
one that was published soon after Mr Robinson’s speech; and 
when either he, or any one else, shall confute it, we shall again 
examine whether an increase of charge be really the infallible 
result of a diminution of debt ! 
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By Parliamentary paper of 1819, No. 35, the amount of the 
Unredeemed Lunded Debt, on the 5th Januar 
1816, was, ~ ~ - 816,311,939 
Reduced, on the 5th ‘January 1822, to - 795,312,767 
Amount of diminution . L. 20,999,172 
And the Unfunded, 5th Jan. 1816 * L. 43,938,223 
Ditto, 5th January 1822, - 41,514,061 
2,424,162 


Total diminution - L. 23,423,334 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer says, the dimi- 

nution is (which admit) - . 24,766,520 
Accounted for as follows, viz. of loans raised in 

1815, for which upwards of 87 millions of capital 

was created, and all included in the account on 

the 5th January 1516, at the rate of 100/. for 

every 52/. of money received, there remained to 

be paid up 5,939,8031. of money after the 5th Ja- 

nuary 1816, with which the very same stock creat- 

ed for 521. was repurchased for 821. to the amount 

of - - - - 9,563,082 
And there was cancelled, between the 5th January 

1816, and 5th January 1822, by conversion into 

life annuities $ per cents., tothe amount of - 3,268,894 
And in 1816, three millions were received from the 

Bank for an annuity of 90,000/., with which 

4,840,000/. of other 3 per cent. stock was can- 

celled, being an excess of - 1,840,000 
And in 1818, 2,999,9203. was ‘eedbiba of certain 

holders of 3 per cent. stock as a bonus, to con- 

vert 27,272,000/. of 3 per cent. into a 34 per 

cent., and with the money so received, 3 per cent. 

stock was purchased, to the amount of (Vide A) 3,846,000 
And in 1820, seven millions of Exchequer Bills 

were funded in the 5 per cents., and with the a- 

mount 10,202,500/. of 3 per cents. were purchas- 

ed, being an excess of ( Vide B) - - 3,272,500 
And there has been 664,030/. of 3 per cent. cancel- 

led by the redemption of Land Tax - 684,030 


Amount of diminution accounted for - L.22,454,576 
Le caving, by the operation of the Sinking Fund, a diminution 
of only 2,311,944/., according to the Chancellor of the Exche-~ 


* The Navy and Ordnance bills excepted. 
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quer’s own statement, but of 968,751/. only, according to the 
real fact; although in the same period there has been an excess 
of Revenue of no Jes than 7,528,869/., as stated in the note to 
page 38; and so far from there being any diminution in the 
annual charge, although the rate of interest on the unfunded 
debt has been reduced from 34d. to 2d. per cent. per diem, 
making a total reduction vy no less than 941,5001. per annum, 
the charge on account of the interest and management of the 
unredeemed debt, funded and unfunded together, was greater 
on the 5th January last than in any previous year since 1816 ! 


(A) The transfer of the 27,272,0001. of 3 per 

cent., to 34 per cent., increased the annual 
charge - ~ - L.136,360 

Whilst the 2,990,920, money received, 
cancelled only - . 115,380 


Consequently a loss in perpetuity of no 
less than - - - - L.20,980 per ann. 
equal to 699,9331. of 3 per cent. capital. 
(B) And in like manner the funding of the 
- seven millions of Exchequer Bills, ja 1820, 
created an annual charge of - L.346,500 
But the same amount cancelled, derived on 
8 per cent. stock, only - - 306,075 


Consequently a loss in perpetuity of no less 


than . - L.40,425 per. ann. 
equal to 1,347,500/. of 3 per cent. capital. 


Thus it appears, that every statement made by Ministers 
since 1816, with respect to the financial situation of the coun- 
try, has been completely nugatory, fallacious, and unfounded. 
Instead of reducing the debt, they have considerably increased 
it. Their Sinking Funds, stock transferences, and other hocus- 
pocus tricks and devices, have cost the public 7,528,000/. of 
surplus revenue, and 700,000/. of additional burden! Perhaps 
this is not enough to show the propriety of abandoning this sys- 
tem of fraud, jugglery, and ddlaion. And we doubt not, that 
if the public continue to manifest the same degree of stupid in- 
difference to the financial quackery of Ministers that they have 
hitherto done, they will, as they ought, be graciously favoured 
with some still more striking proofs of the efficiency of the 


Sinking Fund, to sink them still deeper in debt and difficul- 
ties. 
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The following statement, on the accuracy of which our read- 
ers may rely, exhibits the present state of our revenue and ex- 
penditure :— 


SraTEMEnT of the Actual Revenue of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland (Drawbacks, and Bounties of the nature of 
Drawbacks, excluded) for the years ending the 5th of January 
1821 and 1822; distinguishing the several heads of Income, and 
Great Britain from Ireland in each year :— 


Year ending 5th Jan. | Year ending 5th Jan. 
Heads of Income. 1891. 1899, 


bs 9: 3 Be Ss. D. 
Customs - - + 110,547,579 2 411,010,318 5 10 
Excise - — 28,055,314 2 8/28,303,763 10 
Stamps - - - | 6,538,895 17 11} 6,614,549 19 
Land and Assessed taxes 8,355,321 18 10) 8,205,033 7 
Post office - - 2,122,928 7 6} 2,081,780 15 
Salaries and Pensions - 30,811 8 83,775 13 
Hack Coaches and Posting 56,988 810 58,419 11 
Hereditary revenues - 132,967 7 4) 141,148 4 1 


Total ordinary revenues - 5,840,806 13 10\56,498,789 8 §& 
Property-tax Arrears 57,043 5 6 47,978 12 
Lottery - - 175,154 10 219,139 16 
Unclaimed dividends 283,810 7 11 83,910 13 
Imprests, &c. - $43,902 16 5| 262,105 8 


Total extra revenues 859,911 613,139 10 


Total of Great Britain - 6,700,717 11)57,111,923 17 
Total of Ireland - . 4,933,351 7| 5,351,881 11 


Total of the United Kingdom 

Saeed ni Tatton 1,634,069 11 6)62,463,805 8 

Deduct balances - - | 1,864,389: 6 '7| 1,774,890 14 
t 


a eUoited Kingdom ‘ “ 9,769,680 60,688,914 14 


The total expenditure for the 


United Kingdom, for the 
same period, exclusive of { |°/©18891 © 057,783,297 0 


the sinking fund, has been 


Leaving an exeess of revenue 
over expenditure of 


\ 2,150,789 O O} 2,908,617 0 O 
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Here is another proof, that had there been no Sinking Fund, 
the debt would have been reduced about five millions during 
these ¢wo years; but instead of any such reduction taking place, 
it has actually been increased ! 

In a future Number, we shall state our views with respect to 
- best and most efficient plan for really reducing the public 

ebt. 


Art. II. A Letter to the Chairman of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, on the Game Laws. By the Hon. and 
Rev. Wiit1aM Hersert. Ridgway, 1823. 


Art the time of the publication of this little ponphint of 
Mr Herbert, a Committee of the House of Commons 


published a Report on the Game Laws, containing a great deal 

of very curious information respecting the sale of game, an epi- 

tome of whith we shall now lay before our readers. The coun- 

try higglers who collect poultry, gather up the game from the 

depots of the poachers, and transmit it in the same manner as 

poulys and in the same packages, to the London poulterers, 
y 


whom it is distributed to the public; and this traffic is car- 
ried on (as far as game is concerned) even from the distance of 
Scotland. The same business is carried on by the porters of 
stage-coaches; and a great deal of game is sold clandestinely 
by lords of manors,—or by gamekeepers, without the knowledge 
of lords of manors; and principally, as the evidence states, from 
Norfolk and Suffolk, the great schools of steel-traps and spring- 
guns. The supply of game too, is proved to be quite as regular 
as the supply of poultry; the number of hares and partridges 
supplied rather exceeds that of pheasants; but any description 
of game may be had to any amount. Here is a part of the 
evidence. 

‘ Can you at any time procure any quantity of game ?—I have no 
doubt of it. If you were to receive almost an unlimited order, could 
you execute it ?—Yes, I would supply the whole city of London, 
any fixed day once a week, all the year through, so that every indi- 
vidual inhabitant should have game for his table. Do you think you 
could procure a thousand pheasants ?—Yes; I would be bound to 
produce ten thousand a week. You would be bound to provide every 
family in London with a dish of game ?—Yes; a partridge, or a 
pheasant, or a hare, or a grouse, or something or other. How would 
you set about doing it?—I should of course request the persons with 
whom I am in the habit of dealing, to use their influence to bring 
me what they could by a certain day ; I should speak to the dealers 
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and the mail-guards, and coachmen, to produce a quantity; and I 
should send to my own connexions in one or two manors where I 
have the privilege of selling for those gentlemen ; and should send to 
Scotland to say, that every week the largest quantity they could 
produce was to be sent. Being but a petty salesman, I sell a very 
small quantity: But I have had about 4000 head direct from one 
man. Can you state the quantity of game which has been sent to 
you during the year ?—No; I may say perhaps 10,000 head; mine 
is a limited trade; I speak comparatively to that of others; I only 
supply private families.’ Report, p. 20. 

Poachers who go out at night cannot, of course, like regular 
tradesmen, proportion the supply to the demand, but having 
once made a contract, they kill all they can; and hence it hap- 
pens that the game market is sometimes very much overstocked, 
and great quantities of game either thrown away, or disposed 
of by Irish hawkers to the common people at very inferior 
prices. 

* Does it ever happen to you to be obliged to dispose of poultry 
at the same low prices you are obliged to dispose of game ?—It de- 
pends upon the weather ; often when there is a considerable quan- 
tity on hand, and owing to the weather, it will not keep till the fol- 
lowing day, I am obliged to take any price that is offered ; but we 
can always turn either poultry or game into some price or other ; and 
if it was not for the Irish hawkers, hundreds and hundreds of heads 
of game would be spoiled and thrown away. It is out of the power 
of any person to conceive for one moment the quantity of game 
that is hawked in the streets. I have had opportunity more than 
other persons of knowing this; for I have sold, I may say, more 
game than any other person in the city; and we serve hawkers in- 
discriminately, persons who come and purchase probably six fowls or 
turkies and geese, and they will buy heads of game with them. ’— 
Report, p. 22. 

Live-birds are sent up as well as dead; eggs as well as birds. 
The price of pheasants’ eggs last year was 8s. per dozen; of 
partridges eggs, 2s. The price of hares was from 3s. to 5s. 6d. ; 
of partridges, from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d.; of pheasants, from 5s. to 
5s. 6d. each, and sometimes as low as Is. 6d. 

‘ What have you given for game this year ?—It is very low in- 
deed; I am sick of it; I do not think I shall ever deal again. We 
have got game this season as low as half a crown a brace (birds), 
‘and pheasants as low as 7s.a brace. It is so plentiful, there has 
beén no end to spoiling it this season. It is so plentiful, it is of no 
use. In war time it was worth having ; then they fetched 7s. and 
8s. a brace.’ Report, p. 33. 

All the poulterers, too, even the most respectable, state, that 
it is absolutely necessary they should carry on this illegal traf- 
fic in the present state of the game laws; because their regu- 
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lar customers for poultry would infallibly leave any poulterer’s 
shop from whence they could not be supplied with game. 

‘ [have no doubt that it is the general wish at present of the 
trade not to deal in the article; but they are all, of course, com- 
pelled from their connexions. If they cannot get game from one 
person, they can from another. 

* Do you believe that poulterers are not to be found who would 
take out licenses, and would deal with those very persons, for the 
purposes of obtaining a greater profit than they would have dealing 
as you would do ?—I think the poulterers in general are a respect- 
able set of men, and would not countenance such a thing; they feel 
now that they are driven into a corner ; that there may be men who 
would countenance irregular proceedings, I have no doubt. Would 
it be their interest to do so, considering the penalty ?—No, I think 
not. The poulterers are perfectly well aware that they are commit- 
ting a breach of the law at present. Do you suppose that those per- 
sons, respectable as they are, who are now committing a breach of 
the law, would not equally commit that breach if the law were alter- 
ed ?—No, certainly not; at‘present it is so connected with their busi- 
ness that they cannot help it. You said just now, that they were 
driven into a corner ; what did you mean by that ?—We'are obliged 
to aid and abet those men who commit those depredations, because 
of the constant demand for game, from different customers whom 
we supply with poultry. Could you “tarry on your business as a 
poulterer, if you refused to supply game ?—-By no means ; because 
some of the first people in the land require it of me. ’—Report, p. 15. 

When that worthy Errorist, Mr Bankes, brought in his bill 
of additional severities against poachers, there was no man of 
sense and reflection who did not anticipate the following conse- 
quences of the measure. 

‘ Do you find that less game has been sold in consequence of the 
bill rendering it penal to sell game?—Upon my word, it did not 
make the slightest difference in the world. Not immediately after 
it was made ?—No; I do not think it made the slightest difference. 
It did not make the slightest sensation ?—No, I never sold a bird 
less. Was not there a resolution of the poulterers not to sell game ? 
—I was secretary to that committee. What was the consequence of 
that resolution ?—A great deal of ill blood in the trade. One gen- 
tleman who just left the room, did not come into my ideas. I never 
had a head of game in my house ; all my neighbours sold it; and as 
we had people on the watch, who were ready to watch it into the 
houses, it came to this, we were prepared to bring our actions against 
certain individuals, after sitting, perhaps, from three to four months 
every week, which we did at the Crown and Anchof in the Strand, 
but we did not proceed with our actions, to prevent ill blood in the 
trade. We regularly met, and, as we conceived at the time, formed 
a committee of the most respectable of the trade. I was secretary 
of that committee. The game was sold in the city, in the vicinity 
of the Rvyal Exchange, cheaper than ever was known, because the 
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people at our end of the town were afraid. I, as a point of honour, 
never had it in my house. I never had a head of game in my house 
that season. What was the consequence? I lost my trade, and gave 
offence to gentlemen ; a nobleman’s steward, or butler, or cook, treat- 
ed it as contumely ; “ Good God, what is the use of your running 
your head against the wall!” You were obliged to begin the trade 
again ?— Yes, and sold more than ever. anne p- 18. 

These consequences are confirmed by the evidence of every 
person before the Committee. 

All the evidence is very strong as to the fact, that dealing in 
game is not discreditable; that there are a great number of re- 
spectable persons, and, among the rest, the first poulterers in 
London, who buy game knowing it to have been illegally pro- 
cured, but who would never dream of purchasing any other 
article procured by dishonesty. 

‘ Are there not to your knowledge, a great many people in this 
town who deal in game, by buying or selling it, that would not on 
any account buy or sell stolen property ?—Certainly ; there are many 
capital tradesmen, poulterers, who deal in game, that would have no- 
thing to dg with stolen property ; and yet I do not think there is a 
poulterer’s shop in London, where they could not get game, if they 
wanted it. Do you think any discredit attaches to any man in this 
town for buying or selling game ?—TI think none at all; and I do 
not think that the men to whom I have just referred, would have any 
thing to do with stolen goods. Would it not, in the opinion of the 
inhabitants of London, be considered a very different thing dealing 
in stolen game, or stolen poultry ?—Certainly. The one would be 
considered disgraceful, and the other not ?—Certainly; they think 
nothing of dealing in game ; and the farmers in the country will not 
give information ; they will have a hare or two of the very men who 
work for them, and they are afraid to give us information. ’—~Report, 

. Sl. 
; The evidence of Daniel Bishop, one of the Bow-Street of- 
ficers, who has been a good deal employed in the apprehension 
of poachers, is curious and important, as it shows the enormous 
extept of the evil, and the ferocious spirit which the game-laws 
engender in the common people. ‘ The poachers (he says) 
* came 16 miles. The whole of the village from which they 
were taken were poachers; the constable of the village, and 
the shoemaker, and other inhabitants of the village. fetch- 
ed one man 22 miles. There was the son of a respectable gar- 
dener, one of these was a sawyer, and another a baker, who 
kept a good shop there. If the village had been alarmed, we 
should have had some mischief; but we: were all prepared 
with fire-arms. If poachers have a spite with the .game- 
keeper, that would induce them to go out in numbers to re- 
sist him. This party I speak of, had something in their hats 
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to distinguish them. They take a delight in setting to with 
the gamekeepers; and talk it over afterwards how they served 
soandso. They fought with the butt-ends of their guns at 
Lord Howe's; they beat the gamekeepers shockingly. ’—* Does 
it occur to you (Bishop is asked) to have had more applica- 
tions, and to have detected more persons this season han in 
any former one? Yes; I think within four months there have 
been twenty-one transported that I have been at the taking 
of, and through one man turning evidence in each case, and 
without that they could not have been identified; the game- 
keepers could not, or would not identify them. The poachers go 
to the public house and spend their money; if they have a good 
night’s work, they will go and get drunk with the money. 
The gangs are connected together at different public houses, 
just like a club at a public house; they are all sworn to- 
gether. If the keeper took one of them, they would go and 
attack him for so doing.’ 

Mr Stafford, chief clerk of Bow-Street, says, ‘ All the of- 
fences against the game-laws which are of an atrocious de- 
scription, I think are generally reported to the public office 
in Bow-Street, more especially in cases where the keepers 
have either been killed, or dangerously wounded, and the as- 
sistance of an officer from Bow-Street is required. The ap- 
plications have been much more numerous of late years * 
than they were formerly. Some of them have been cases of 
murder; but I do not think many have amounted to murder. 
There are many instances in which keepers have been very 
ill treated—they have been wounded, skulls have been frac- 
tured, and bones broken; and they have been shot at. A 
man takes an hare, or a pheasant, with a very different feeling 
from that with which he would take a pigeon or a fowl out of 
a farm-yard. The number of persons that assemble together 
is more for the purpose of protecting themselves against those 
that may apprehend them, than from any idea that they are 
actually committing depredation upon the property of another 
person ; they do not consider it as property. I think there is 
a sense of morality and a distinction of crime existing in the 
men’s minds, although they are mistaken about it. Men feel 
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* It is only of late years that men have been transported for shoot- 
ing at night. There are instances of men who have been transported 
at the Sessions for night-poaching, who made no resistance at all 
when taken ; but then their characters as old poachers weighed against 
them—characters estimated probably by the very lords of manors 
who had lost their game. This disgraceful law is the occasion of all 
the murders committed for game. 
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* that if they go in a great bedy together, to break into an 
* house, or to rob a person, or to steal his poultry, or sheep, 
* they. are committing a crime against that man’s property ; 
* but I think with respect to the game, they do not feel that 
‘ they are doing any thing which is wrong; but think they 
‘ have committed no crime when they have done the thing, and 
‘ their only anxiety is to escape detection.’ In addition, Mr 
Stafford states that he remembers not one single conviction under 
Mr Bankes’s Act against buying game; and not one conviction 
for buying or selling game within the last year has been made 
at Bow-Street. * 

The inferences from these facts are exactly as we predicted, 
and as every man of common sense must have predicted—that 
to prevent the sale of game is absolutely impossible. If game 
is plentiful, and cannot be obtained at any lawful market, an il- 
licit trade will be established, which it is utterly impossible to 
prevent by any increased severity of the laws. There never 
was a more striking illustration of the necessity of attending to 
public opinion in all penal enactments. Mr Bankes (a perfect 
representative of all the ordinary notions about forcing man- 
kind by pains and penalties) took the floor. To buy a partridge 
(though still considered as inferior to murder) was visited with 
the very heaviest infliction of the law ; and yet, though game is 
sold as openly in London as apples and oranges, though three 
years have elapsed since this legislative mistake, the officers of 
the police can hardly recollect a single instance where the in- 
formation has been laid, or the penalty levied: And why? 
because every man’s feelings and every man’s understanding 
tell.him, that it is a most absurd and ridiculous tyranny to pre- 
vent one man, who has more game than he wants, from exchang- 
ing it with another man, who has more money than he wants— 
because magistrates will not (if they can avoid it) inflict such ab- 
surd penalties—because even common informers know enough 
of the honest indignation of mankind, and are too well aware 
of the coldness of pump and pond to act under the bill of the Ly- 
curgus of Corfe Castle. 

The plan now proposed is, to undersell the poacher, which 
may be successful or unsuccessful; but the threat is, if you at- 
tempt this plan there will be no game—and if there is no game, 
there will be no country gentlemen. We deny every part of this 
enthymeme—the last proposition as well as the first. We really 
cannot believe that all our rural mansions would be deserted, 
although no game was to be found in their neighbourhood. 
Some come into the country for health, some for quiet, for agri- 
culture, for economy, from attachment to family estates, from 
love of retirement, from the necessity of keeping up _pro- 
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vincial interests, and from a vast variety of causes. Par- 
tridges and pheasants, though they form nine-tenths of hu- 
man motives, still leave a small residue, which may be class- 
ed under some other head. Neither are a great proportion 
of those whom the love of shooting brings into the coun- 
try, of the smallest value or importance to the country. A 
Colonel of the Guards, the second son just entered at Oxford, 
three Diners out from Piccadilly—Major Rock, Lord John, 
Lord Charles, the Colonel of the regiment quartered at the 
neighbouring town, two Irish Peers, and a German Baron ;— 
if all this honourable company proceed with fustian jackets, 
dog-whistles, and chemical inventions, to a solemn destruction 
of pheasants, how is the country benefited by their presence ? 
or how would earth, air or sea, be injured by their annihila- 
tion? There are certainly many valuable men brought in- 
to the country by a love of shooting, who, coming there for that 
purpose, are useful for many better purposes; but a vast multi- 
tude of shooters are of no more service to the country than the 
ramrod which condenses the charge, or the barrel which con- 
tains it. We do not deny that the annihilation of the game- 
laws would thin the aristocratical population of the country ; 
but it would not thin that population so much as is contended ; 
and the loss of many of the persons so banished would be a good, 
rather than a misfortune. At all events, we cannot at all com- 
prehend the policy of alluring the better classes of society into 
the country, by the temptation of petty tyranny and injustice, 
or of monopoly in sports. How absurd it would be to offer to 
the higher orders the exclusive use of peaches, nectarines, and a- 
pricots, as the premium of rustication—to put vast quantities of 
men into prison as apricot-eaters, apricot-buyers, and apricot- 
sellers—to appoint a regular day for ae to eat, and an- 
other for leaving off—to havea lord of the manor for greengages 
—and to rage with a penalty of five pounds against the unquali- 
fied eater of the gage! And yet the privilege of shooting a set 
of wild poultry is stated to be the bonus for the residence of coun~ 
try gentlemen. As far as this immense advantage can be ob- 
tained without the sacrifice of justice and reason, well and good 
—but we would not oppress any order of society, or violate right 
and wrong, to obtain any population of squires, however dense. 
It is the grossest of all absurdities to say the present state of the 
law is absurd and unjust,—but it must not be altered, because 
the alteration would drive gentlemen out of the country! If 
gentlemen cannot breathe fresh air without injustice, let them 
utrify in Cranborne Alley. Make just laws, and let squires 
live and die where they please. 
The evidence collected in the House of Commons respecting 
VOL, XXXIX. NO. 77. 
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the Game-laws, is so striking and so decisive against the gen- 
tlemen of the trigger, that their only resource is to represent it 
as not worthy of belief. But why not worthy of belief? It is 
not stated what part of it is incredible. Is it the plenty of game 
in London for sale ? the unfrequency of convictions ? the occa- 
sional but frequent excess of supply above demand in an article 
supplied by stealing ? or its destruction when the sale is not with- 
out risk, and the price extremely low? or the readiness of gran- 
dees to turn the excess of their game into fish or poultry? All 
these circumstances appear to us so natural and so fikely, that we 
should, without any evidence, have had little doubt of their ex- 
istence. ‘There are a few absurdities in the evidence of one 
of the poulterers; but, with this exception, we see no reason 
whatever for impugning the credibility and exactness of the mass 
of testimony prepared by the Committee. 

It is utterly impossible to teach the common people to re- 
spect property in animals bred the possessor knows not where 
—which he cannot recognise by any mark, which may leave 
him the next moment, which are kept, not for his profit, 
but for his amusement. Opinion never will be in favour of 
such property; if the animus furandi exists, the propensity 
will be gratified by poaching. It is in vain to increase the 
severity of the protecting laws. ‘They make the case weaker, 
instead of stronger; and are more resisted and worse exe- 
cuted, exactly in proportion as they are contrary to public 
opinion :—The case of the game-laws is a memorable lesson 
upon the philosophy of legislation. If a certain degree of 

unishment does not cure the offence, it is supposed, by the 
Banks School, that there is nothing to be done but to ae 
this punishment by two, and then again and again, till the ob- 
ject is accomplished. The efficient maximum of punishment, 
however, is not what the Legislature chooses to enact, but what 
the great mass of mankind think the maximum ought to be. The mo- 
ment the punishment passes this Rubicon, it becomes less and 
less, instead of greater and greater. Juries and Magistrates 
will not commit—informers * are afraid of public indignation— 
poachers will not submit to be sent to Botany Bay without a 


* There is a remarkable instance of this in the new Turnpike Act. 
The penalty for taking more than the legal number of outside pas- 
sengers is ten pounds per head, if the coachman is in part or 
wholly the owner. This will rarely be levied: because it is too 
much. A penalty of 100/. would produce perfect impunity. The 
maximum of practical severity would have been about five pounds. 
Any magistrate would cheerfully levy this sum: while doubling it . 
will produce reluctance in the Judge, resistance in the culprit, and 
unwillingness in the informer. 
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battle—blood is shed for pheasants—the public attention is 
called to this preposterous state of the law—and even ministers 
(whom nothing pesters so much as the interests of humanity) 
are at last compelled to come forward and do what is right. 
Apply this to the game-laws. It was before penal to sell game: 
within these few years, it has been made penal to buy it. From 
the scandalous cruelty of the law, night-poachers are transport- 
ed for seven years. And yet, never was so much game sold, or 
such a spirit of ferocious resistance excited to the laws. One 
fourth of all the commitments in Great Britain are for offences 
against the game-laws. There is a general feeling, that some 
alteration must take place—a feeling not only among Review- 
ers, who never see nor eat game, but among the double-barrel- 
led, shot-belted members of the House of Commons, who are 
either alarmed or disgusted by the vice and misery which their 
cruel laws and childish passion for amusement are spreading 
among the lower orders of mankind. 

It is said, ‘in spite of all the game sold, there is game e- 
nough left; let the laws therefore remain as they are:’ and so 
it was said formerly, ‘there is sugar enough; let the slave-trade 
remain as it is.’ But at what expense of human happiness is 
this quantity of game or of sugar, nd this state of poacher- 
law and slave-law, toremain! The first object of a good go- 
vernment is not that rich men should have their pleasures in 
perfection, but that all orders of men should be good and happy ; 
and, if crowded covies and chuckling cock-pheasants are only 
to be procured by encouraging the common people in vice, and 
leading them nto cruel and disproportionate punishment, it is the 
duty of the government to restrain the cruelties which the coun- 
try rhembers, in reward for their assiduous loyalty, have been 
allowed to introduce into the game-laws. 

The plan of the new bill (long since anticipated, in all its’ 
provisions, by the acute author of the pamphlet before us) is, 
that the public at large should be supplied by persons licensed 
by magistrates, and that all qualified persons should be per- 
mitted to sell their game to these licensed distributors; and there 
seems a fair chance that-such a plan would succeed. The 

uestions are, Would sufficient game come into the hands of 
the licensed salesman? Would the licensed salesman confine 
himself to the purchase of game from qualified persons? 
‘Would buyers of game purchase elsewhere than from the li- 
censed salesman? Would the poacher be undersold by the 
honest dealer? Would game remain in the same plenty as be- 
fore? It is understood that the game-laws are to remain as 
they are; with this only difference, that the qualified man can 
sell to the licensed man, and the licentiate to the public, 

De 
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Ft seems-probabke to us, that vast quantities of game would, 
after a little time, find their way into the hands of licensed poul- 
terers. Great people are very often half eaten up by their esta- 
blishments. The quantity of game killed-in a large shooting par- 
ty is very great; to eat it is impossible, and to dispose of it in 
presents very troublesome. The preservation of game is very ex~ 
pensive; and, when it could be bought, it would be no more a 
compliment to send it as a present than it would be to send. 
geese and fowls. If game were sold, very large shooting esta- 
blishments might be made to pay their own expenses. The 
shame is made by the law: there is a disgrace in being detect- 
ed and fined. If that barrier were removed, superfluous par- 
‘ tridges would go to the poulterers as readily as superfluous ve- 
nison does to the venison butcher,—or as a gentleman sells 
the corn and mutton off his farm. which he cannot consume. 
For these reasons, we do not doubt that the shops of licensed 
poulterers would be full of game in the season; and this part. 
of the argument, we think, the arch-enemy, Sir John Shelley, 
himself would concede to us. E 
The next question is, From whence they would procure it ?: 
A license for selling game, granted by country magistrates, 
would, from their jealousy upon these subjects, be granted only: 
to persons of some respectability and property. The purchase of 
game from unqualified persons would of course be guarded a- 
gainst by very heavy penalties, both personal and pecuniary ;- 
and these penalties would be ‘inflicted, because opinion would 
go with them. ‘ Here is a respectable tradesman,’ it. would 
be said, ‘ who might: have bought as much game as hé-pleased ' 
in a lawful manner, but who, in order to increase his profits. 
by buying: it a little cheaper, has eneouraged a poacher to steal. 
it.’ Public opinion, therefore, would certainly be in favour of a. 
very' strong punishment; and a licensed vender of game, who 
exposed himself to these risks, would expose himself to the 
loss of liberty, property, character, and license. The persons: 
interestéd to put a stop to such a practice, would not be the 
paid agents of Government, as in cases of smuggling; but all 
the gentlemen.of the country, the castomers of the tradesman 
for fish, poultry, or whatever else he dealt in, would have an 
interest,in putting down the practice. In all probability, the 
practice would become disreputable, like the purchase of sto- 
len poultry; and this would be a stronger barrier than the 
strongest laws. There would, of course, be some exceptions to. 
this statement. A few shabby people would, for the chance of 
gaining sixpence, incur the risk of ruin and disgrace; but it is. 
reebeble that the general practice would he otherwise. 
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For the same reasons, the consumers of game would rather give 
‘a little more for it to a licensed poulterer, than expose them- 
selves to severe penalties by purchasing from poachers. The 
great mass of London consumers are supplied now, not from 
shabby people in whom they can have no confidence,—not from 
hawkers and porters, but from respectable tradesmen, in whose 
probity they have the most perfect confidence. Men will brave 
the law for pheasants, but not for sixpence or a shilling; and 
the law itself is much more difficult to be braved, when it allows 
pheasants to be bought at some price, than when it endeavours 
to render them utterly inaccessible to wealth. All the licensed 
salesmen too would have a direct interest in stopping the con- 
traband trade of game. They would lose no character in doing 
so; their informations would be reasonable and respectable. 

If all this is true, the poacher would have to compete with 2 
great mass of game —_ and honestly poured into the market. 
He would be selling with a rope about his neck, to a person 


who bought with a rope about his neck; his description of cus- 
tomers would be much the same as the customers for stolen 
poultry, and his profits would be very materially abridged. At 
present, the poacher is in the same situation as the smug- 
gler would be, if rum and brandy could not be purchased of 
any fair trader. ‘The great check to the profits of the smug- 


gler are, that, if you want his commodities, and will pay an 
higher price, you may have them elsewhere without risk or dis- 
grace. But forbid the purchase of these luxuries at any price. 
Shut up the shop of the brandy-merchant,—and you render the 
trade of the smuggler of incalculable value. The object of the 
intended bill is, to raise up precisely the same competition to the 
trade of the poacher, by giving the public an opportunity of buy- 
ing lawfully and honestly the tempting articles in which he now 
deals exclusively. Such an improvement would not, perhaps, 
altogether annibilate his trade; but it would in all probability 
act as a very material check upon it. 

The predominant argument against all this is, that the existing 
prohibition against buying game, though partially violated, does 
deter many persons from coming into the market; that if this 
prohibition were removed, the demand for game would be in- 
creased, the legal supply would be insufficient, and the residue 
would, and must be, supplied by the poacher, whose trade would, 
for these reasons, be my rest and flourishing as before. But 
it is-only a few years since the purchase of game has been made 
illegal: and the market does not appear to have been at all 
narrowed by the prohibition ; not one head of game the less has 
been sold by the poulterers; and scarcely.one single conviction 
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has taken place under that law. How, then, would the removal 
of the prohibition, and the alteration of the law, extend the 
market, and increase the demand, when the enactment of the 
prohibition has had no effect in narrowing it? But, if the de- 
mand increases, why not the legal supply also? Game is increas- 
ed upon an estate, by feeding them in winter, by making some a- 
batement to the tenants for guarding against depredations, by a 
large apparatus of gamekeepers and spies—in short, by expense. 
But if this pleasure of shooting, so natural to country gentlemen, 
is made to pay its own expenses, by sending superfluous game to 
market, more men, it is reasonable to suppose, will thus preserve 
and augment their game. The love of pleasure and amusement 
will produce, in the owners of game, that desire to multiply game, 
which the love of gain does in the farmer to multiply poultry. 
Many gentlemen of small fortune will remember, that they cannot 
enjoy to any extent this pleasure without this resource; that the 
legal sale of poultry will discountenance poaching ; and they will 
open an account with the poulterer, not to get richer, but to 
enjoy a great pleasure without an expense, in which, upon other 
terms, they could not honourably and conscientiously indulge. 
If country gentlemen of moderate fortune will do this (and we 
think after a little time they will do it), game may be multiplied 
and legally supplied to any extent. Another keeper, and ano- 
ther bean-stack, will produce their proportional supply of phea- 
sants. The only reason why the great lord has more game per 
acre than the little squire is, that he spends more money per 
acre to preserve it, 

For these reasons, we think the experiment of legalizing the 
sale of game ought to be tried. ‘The game laws have been car- 
ried to a pitch of oppression which is a disgrace to the country, 
The prisons are half filled with peasants, shut up for the irregu- 
lar slaughter of rabbits and birds,—a sufficient reason for kill- 
ing a weazle, byt not for imprisoning a man. Something should 
be done; it is disgraceful to a Government to stand by, and 
see such enormous evils without interference. It is true, they 
are not connected with the struggles of party; but still, the hap- 
piness of the common people, whatever gentlemen may say, 
ought every now and then to be considered. 


Art. III. An Authentic Narrative of the extraordinary Cure 
performed by Prince Alexander Hohenlohe on Miss Barbara 
O’ Connor, a Nun, in the Convent of New Hall, near Chelms- 

. ford; with a full Refutation of the numerous False Reports 
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and Misrepresentations. By Joun Bape.iy, M.D., Pros 
testant Physician to the Convent. Third Edition. London. 
Whittaker. 1823. 


T= Bacon, in one of his Essays, after showing that super- 

stition is more pernicious than scepticism, or even atheism, 
in its practical consequences, and more degrading to the Deity 
in the lessons which it inculcates, proceeds to set forth its causes, 
among which a prominent place is assigned to the ‘ Stratage- 
¢ mata Prelatorum, quibus utuntur ad ambitionem propriam 
* et lucrum.’* Those dignitaries, however, may be more phi- 
losophically considered as not unfrequently partaking of the de~- 
lusion which they would propagate,—as the dupes, in some sort, 
of their own artifices, and uniting to a certain degree enthu- 
‘siasm with hypocrisy, according to the sagacious observation of 
Mr Hume respecting the sectarian fanatics of the seventeenth 
century. ‘To which of thetwo classes Prince Hohenlohe be- 
longs, or in what proportions the ¢ enthusiast and ‘dissembler 
mix in his deportment,’ (as Bishop Burnet says of Cromwell), 
we shall not here inquire very curiously. Thus much is plain, 
that, even in the present enlightened age (so inveterate are 
meh’s propensities towards the marvellous, and so eager their 
thirst for an intercourse with a higher world), ‘a considerable 
class of persons are to be found ready-to believe him possessed 
of supernatural powers: And although we have very little ap- 
prehension of this folly making any progress in these kingdoms, 
it becomes impossible wholly to pass it over, when we see such 
narratives as the one before us sent forth to the world under the 
sanction of a respectable name. 

The case of Miss O’Connor is as follows. She is a nun in 
the convent near Chelmsford; and in December 1820, being a- 
‘bout thirty years old, was suddenly attacked by a violent Pein 
in the right hand, which extended, with much swelling and in- 
flammation, up the arm. The whole limb became red and 
swollen,-and was extremely painful, and entirely useless. Every 
remedy, both topical and directed to the system, was tried in 
vain fo a year and a half. There was no suppuration, nor any 
formation of pus; but the malady continued obdurate, and 
yielded to no application. The resources of the flesh having 


* In the same discourse we find what may have suggested, if it 
tbe not the original, of Mr Hume's famous application of the de wav 
«rw to the machinations of priestcraft. ‘ Introducit (superstitio) no- 
* yum primum mobile, quod omnes imperii spheras rapit.” Serm. xvii. 
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thus manifestly failed, Mrs Gerard, the superior of the con- 
vent, betook herself, as became a discreet lady abbess, to those 
of the Spirit! She made a request, through a friend, to the 
Prince Hohenlohe, that he would be pleased to assist the pa- 
tient in her extremity ; and his High Reverence, (or Right Re- 
verend Highness, we know not in which title he may delight), 
was graciously pleased to return the following answer, which 
Dr Badelly denominates Instructions, and manifestly regards as 
in the nature of a recipe or prescription. Far from us be the 
profane thought of translating so sacred a document; nor will 
we suffer the Doctor to render it for us; he being so moderate- 
ly skilled in the French tongue as to fancy, that * La religieuse 
novice,’ means * Religious nun.’ 
* POUR LA RELIGIEUSE NOVICE EN ANGLETERRE. 

* Le trois du Mois de Mai, a huit heures, je dirai, conformement 
* 4 votre demande, pour votre guerison mes prieres. Joignez-y a la 
* méme heure, aprés avoir confessé et communié, les votres, avec 
* cette ferveur evangelique, et cette confiance pléniére que nous 
* devons a notre Redempteur Jesus Christ. Excitez au fond de vo- 
* tre coeur les vertus divines d'un vrai repentir, d’un amour Chretien, 
* d'une croyance sans bornes d’étre exaucé, et d’une résolution ine- 
* branlable de mener une vie exemplaire, a fin de vous maintenir en 
* etat de grace. Agréez l’assurance de ma consideration. 
* Bamberg, Mars 16, 1822. Prince ALEXANDER HoHENLOHE.” 


Dr Badelly saw the patient accidentally on the 2d of May, and 
found the hand and arm as much swollen, and as bad as he had 
ever seen them. The fingers, he says, were ready to burst, and 
the wrist was fifteen inches in circumference. He had not then 
heard of the appeal that had been made to a higher authority 
than the Royal College, nor that the following day was the 
time appointed by the Germanic performer for praying the ob- 
stinate limb down to its natural size. ‘ On that day,’ adds 
the Doctor, ‘ the 3d of May (a day of particular notice by the 
Catholics), she went through the religious process prescribed 
by the Prince. Mass being nearly ended, Miss O’Connor, 
not finding the immediate relief she expected, exclaimed, 
“ Thy will be done, oh Lord! thou hast not thought me 
worthy of this cure.” Almost immediately after, she felt an 
extraordinary sensation through the whole arm, to the ends 
of her fingers. The pain instantly left her, and the swelling 
gradually subsided ; but it was some weeks before the hand 
resumed its natural size and shape. Now, I can perceive no 
difference from the other. The general reports, that the arm 
was paralytic, and that both hand and arm were again as bad 
6 as ever, have not the least foundation.’ pp. 15, 16. 
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In another part of his Tract, our author says, that he * per- 
* sonally attests, that the recovery of Miss O’Connor imme- 
* diately succeeded the instructions of Prince Hohenlohe. ? 
He adds, that he leaves the explanation to the religious prin- 
ciples of those who interest themselves in it. With his permis- 
sion, there is a little to be done before we come to explanations; 
and thatis, to settle the state of the fact somewhat more clearly. 
What will the reader think of this gentleman’s caution and ac- 
curacy, when he finds that his * personal attestation’ means 
his report of what he heard in the Convent, he having been him- 
self absent from the 2d to the 11th of May, (p. 19), and the facts 
in question having happened on or immediately after the 3d! 
The whole matter in Tenis depends upon the time at which the 
cure took place; and supposing the Doctor’s observation to 
have been correct on the 2d (which we can have little confidence 
in, after so strange a sample of his loose manner of reasoning), 
there is no ground for ascribing the cure to the prayers, except 
the coincidence in point of time of the two events ;—and that 
coincidence rests on hearsay, and the hearsay of a nunnery! 
The amendment may have been begun before the 2d, and made 
= progress during the week that followed; or it may have 

een begun as late as the 5th or 6th, end gone on rapidly till 
the 11th. The fact of the cure ‘ immediately succeeding’ the 
Prince Impostor’s prescription, does not rest therefore on the 
Doctor’s ‘ personal attestation,’ but on the gossip of the con- 
vent parlour. 

If Dr Badelly’s facts are of most suspicious accuracy, his rea- 
sonings are somewhat more confused and unsatisfactory still. 
At one time he ascribes the cure, which he never once thinks of 
doubting, to the influence of the mind over the body, and there- 
withal sets down some half dozen instances to illustrate this trite 
position; as, of gout being removed from a naval officer, * by 
* the pleasing agitation of a French frigate approaching ;’ and 
a lady, pining away, and dying from grief, for the absence of 
her husband. Is it, then, to the nun’s imagination that she 
owed the cure of her right arm, afflicted for eighteen months 
with extreme swelling and inflammation! No such thing. On 
the contrary, she imagined at first that she was not to be cured ; 
and the miracle was wrought, it appears, rather to shame her 
unbelief than to reward her undoubting faith. Dr B., indeed, 
can see no difference between the prayers used by Prince 
Hohenlohe and those which all Christians put up, except 
that the cures prayed for by him are more immediate; those 
prayed for by others more gradual. ‘ It must ever remain a 
* secret, known only to the Supreme Being, whether he grants 
*a recovery to the prayer specificaily, without intermediate 
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* means, or whether he effects it by the mind actuating the vis 
‘ medicairiz natur@ through faith and confidence.’ pp. 21, 22. 
He therefore clearly ascribes the efficacy of the Prince’s opera- 
tions, in part at least, to a miracle; though he will not decide 
whether Providence works the miracle at once and directly, or 
by second causes. The following passage is a singular specimen 
of this good Doctor’s reasoning powers; and we trust his suit 
to the clergy will not be thrown away. It is at least disinterest- 
ed; it is asking them to make the medical profession a sinecure. 
* From the numerous cases that are published in France and Ger- 
many, we have no right to doubt that the prayers of the Prince 
have been more successful than the prayers of others; probably 
owing to the greater faith and confidence which their celebrity had 
occasioned. This success and celebrity will, doubtless, continue 
reciprocally to increase each other ; because, united, they will dou- 
ble the confidence and faith that will be placed in them. The pray- 
ers of our clergy would, no doubt, be attended with equal success 
in restoring health, and prolonging life, if the minds of the sick were 
impressed with the same degree of firm belief, that the prayers then 
offering would effect their recovery ; but our clergy confine their vi- 
sits to the paramount duty of preparing them for their departure 
from this to a better world.’ pp. 22, 23. 

Only mark the mistake under which the clergy in all coun- 
tries have laboured! They ought to have bestirred them- 
selves to keep their flocks sate and sound in this world, instead 
of preparing them for another, But it seems, the’ prayers of 
the church are not the only specific for bodily ailments, nor 
are Prince Bishops the only substitutes for Doctors of Physic, 
So inveterate is our author’s antipathy to his own cloth, that 
he sets up a worthy landscape-painter, the late Mr Louther- 
bourg, as a worker of cures or miracles, and without even the 
trouble of an incantation; for he seems to have done the thing 
by ‘a look and aword. Accordingly, he inserts a narrative 
from a ‘ very respectable clergyman,’ who had a tenant af- 
flicted grievously with pains and swellings in the loins, so that 
-he soba not walk across the room. He took him in a coach 
to Mr Loutherbourg’s at Hammersmith, who entered the room, 
and, without any kind of preliminary explanation, without even 
asking a question, ‘ Jooked stedfastly’ at the former, and said, 
* I know your complaint, Sir;—look at me.’ The man did sa. 
After staring at each other for some minutes, Mr. L. asked if 
he did not feel some warmth about his loins; and, on being 
answered in the affirmative, added, * You will feel, in a few 
minutes, much greater warmth about your loins.’ This, too, 
happened ; and the artist, continuing his intense look, demand- 
éd how his subject came there? ‘Ina coach, Sir’—was the 
artless reply. * Then go and discharge your coach, and walk 
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back to Tenterden Street with Mr R.’ ‘ The coach was dis- 
charged’ (says the reverend historian, and, we presume, the 
reckoning also, though this is not mentioned), * and back to 
Tenterden Street we walked, a distance of not Jess than four 
miles.’ The narrator declines to allow Dr Badelly the use of 
his name; but far be it from us to msinuate, that he is ‘ run- 
ning the base humour on him.’ He is probably a grave per- 
sonage; for there are no bounds to human credulity; and, if 
a long chapter is easily made of cases where the imagina- 
tion affects patients, how many long volumes might be com- 
piled of instances, where the imagination bewilders witnesses ! 

It would be unjust toward this wonder-working Prince, were 
we to omit all mention of the exploits which have succeeded 
that performed on the Chelmsford Nun. His fame having wax- 
ed great both on the Continent and among thezealous in these 
Islands, he appears to have been much importuned for the aid 
of his prayers. Accordingly, he complains, in a rescript to one 
of the faithful, that he had, on an average, fifty letters a day— 
a tax in postage equal, we should imagine, to the revenues of 
an ordinary German principality, unsupported by supernatural 
aids; and he adds, in answer to one application, that he had, 
in consequence, fallen on the ingenious device of working mi-~ 
racles in the gross, by whole districts, or, as he phrases it, 
* adopting @ system of offering his prayers for the relief of par- 
* ticular districts, on particular days.’ In pursuance of this 
plan, his truly Serene Highness appointed the Ist of August, at 
seven o'clock a. _m., for curing all the diseased in Ireland by 
word of mouth ; and as he is pleased, somewhat superfluously we 
think, to ask the cooperation of the persons prayed for, he gave 
a general notice to all the religious communities of that Island of 
Saints, in order that, in each one, a mass might be performed at 
the same moment in which he was working for their relief at 
Bamberg; and he seems to have graciously given a second be- 
nefit to the same part of the Christian world, on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, in order, as it were, to take in such as were left out 
on the former day, owing, doubtless to the crowd of cures, 
Since these great field-days, there have been repeated state- 
ments of the effects produced; but we can find no distinct ac- 
counts, except of three cases, and those all of females—Mrs 
Stuart and Miss Lala on the first occasion, and Miss Dowell on 
the last. Far be it from us to speak with unbecoming confi- 
dence on so nice a matter; there may have been other wonders 
wrought; but these three are all that have yet reached us in 
this sceptical and anti-catholic land. 

That the priesthood should take 
of course, They waited, however, 
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stoutly into a theme which appeared so promising. The Ro- 
man Catholic Archbishop of Dublin led the way with a pas- 
toral letter to the clergy and laity of his diocese, in which he 
informs his ‘ beloved brethren in Christ Jesus,’ that a ‘ de- 
lightful duty has devolved upon him;’ and proceeds to relate 
the cure of Mrs Stuart, ‘ his heart being at once struck with 
awe, and inflamed with gratitude.’ His Grace shall, however, 
tell his own story, or rather the story of the Convent of St Jo- 
seph, Ranelagh ; for he is not himself the witness, but only the 
believer and propagator of the tale, after what he deemed a full 
investigation of its truth. 

* The account of this wonderful cure reached us officially on the 
2d instant, in a letter from the Prioress. This communication stat- 
ed, in substance, that one of the religious sisters of that community, 
by name Mary Stuart, had been afflicted with sickness for four years 
and seven months ; that during that period she had frequent attacks 
of paralysis, each of which seemed to threaten her with immediate 
dissolution ; that the most powerful remedies had been applied, with- 
out producing any other than partial and temporary relief; that for 
several months past she had been confined to her bed, wholly de- 
prived of the power of assisting herself, or of moving out of the po- 
sition in which she was laid; that when moved by her attendants, 
how gently soever, she not only suffered much pain, but was also li- 
able to great danger, and to the temporary loss of speech, and that, 
for the last five weeks, she had lost the power of articulation ; that 
up to the morning of the 1st instant, she continued in this deplorable 
state, without any symptom of amendment, and apparently beyond the 
reach of human aid; that on a certain hour that morning, as had 
been settled by previous arrangement, she united her devotion (as did 
also her numerous friends) with the holy sacrifice of the mass, which 
was to be offered by Alexander, Prince of Hohenlohe, in the hope of 
obtaining immediately from God that relief which no human means 
could afford; that with this view she received, though with much 
difficulty, the divine communion at the mass, which was celebrated 
at the same hour in her chamber, for her recovery ; that mass be- 
ing ended, and no cure as yet effected, she was in the act of re- 
signing herself, with perfect submission, to the will of God, when 
instantly she felt a power of a movement and a capability of speech ; 
that she exclaimed, with an animated voice—* Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God of Hosts! ”—raised herself, without assistance, to offer, 
on bended knees, the tribute of her gratitude te heaven—called for 
her attire—left that bed to which she had been for so many months, 
as it were, fastened—walked to the Convent chapel with a firm step 
—and there, in the presence of the community and congregation, 
joined her religious sisters in the solemn thanksgiving which was offer- 
‘ed up to God for this wonderful interposition of his goodness. 

‘ As soon as this statement reached us, we felt it’a sacred duty 
to examine the grounds on which it was made. We hastened, 
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therefore, to the spot, to investigate the circumstances of this asto- 
nishing cure. We found the late invalid seated in the parlour, sur- 
rounded by her friends; she arose, she knelt, she resumed her seat, 
she detailed the history of her sufferings and her cure, as they have 
been just related. Her companions and attendants, who had assist- 
ed her in her infirmity, and watched so long over her bed of languish- 
ing, confirmed this account in all its details, which could not fail, 
even then, to produce on our mind the clearest conviction’ that the 
restoration of the said: Mary Stuart to the state-of health in which 
we saw her, was beyond the reach of human power, 

‘ Still, aware of the great responsibility which we should:incur, by 
pledging ourselves to you, beloved brethren, and to the world, for 
the existence of a fact so truly wonderful, we paused before we 
should give public utterance to our private conviction on so import- 
ant a subject. We returned to the Convent, after an interval of se- 
veral days ; we subjected all the circumstances of this extraordinary 
case to a new and rigid inquiry; we collected information on the 
spot, from every source within our reach ; we weighed it in the pre- 
sence of the God of Truth; we called into our aid the wisdom and 
intelligence of our reverend. brethren, the Roman Catholie clergy of 
this city, and we have the consolation of knowing that our judgment 
is supported by theic unanimous opinion, when we declare, as we do’ 
hereby declare, on what. appears to us’ the most unquestionable 


evidence, that the cure which was effected in the person of the 
said Mary Stuart, on the Ist of August instant, is the effect of a 
supernatural agency—an effect which we cannot contemplate with-' 
out feeling, in our Inmost soul, an irresistible conviction that ‘this is 
the finger of God.” ’ : 

The cure of Miss Dowell may. be added to this; it happened 
on the Ist of September, and, though not’ related . the Pre~ 


late, rests exactly on the same kind of evidence which made 
him adopt the current story, namely, the reports’of the family. 
‘ Miss Dowell, of Merrion-square, a lady of fortune, and whose con 
nexions are of the first respectability, had, during the last four years, ' 
suffered under a complication of infirmities ; to alleviate which, the: 
most eminent professional advice was resorted toin vain. A gradual 
paralysis appears to have totally deprived her for the last twelve 
months of the power of motion. During this long period, she is? 
stated to have been altogether confined to bed ; and every attempe. 
of her attendants to assist her was productive of internal spasms of 
the most excruciating nature, followed by a state of languor so close- 
Ty resembling death, that on one occasion she was believed to have’ 
actually ceased to live. The distinguished members of the Faculty 
in attendance upon this lady, are understood to have for some time 
avowed to her parents, their despair of ultimate cure, and to have 
directed their exertions merely to the soothing of her sufferings. 
Under these circumstances, application was specially made, through 
a high quarter, to Prince Hohenlohe ; and the lady was directed to 
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cooperate with his Highness in prayer on the Ist of September, on 
which day he had signified his intention of celebrating mass, for the 
purpose previously stated. 

* Arrangements to this effect were in consequence made ; and on the 
morning of yesterday, at the hour pointed out by Prince Hohenlohe, 
Mass was celebrated in the lady’s chamber, at which ten persons as- 
sisted. After the de Profundis, the clergyman (the reverend Richard 
Henry, of Arran-quay Chapel) approached the patient, who had re- 
ceived the Holy Communion, but who had yet shown no symptoms 
of recovery, and asking her how she found herself, desired her to 
arise. At the instant, and apparently herself unconscious of the re- 
turn of her strength, she gradually arose, stood erect in the bed, and 
with a voice and countenance beaming with gratitude and joy, de- 
clared that she felt completely restored, and that she would accom- 
pany her friends to the parlour. This she did; her principal attend- 
ant, Mr Crampton, who had visited her on each of the two preceding 
days, and witnessed her unmitigated suffering, was sent for that he 
might. be an early witness of the surprising event. Mr Crampton 
on his arrival, proceeded up stairs, towards the lady’s chamber, 
when he was recalled by the young lady’s mother, and entering 
the parlour, was thunderstruck at being saluted by hisepatient in 
person, who stood up to receive and salute him. ‘ This,” ex- 
claimed that distinguished practitioner, “ surely beats out Hohen- 
lohe.” ‘ You will, doctor, be much astonished 'to learn, that it is to 
Prince Hohenlohe that I attribute my daughter’s recovery,” was 
the parent’s reply, who immediately acquainted Mr C. with the par- 
ticulars. ‘ Madam,” rejoined Mr C., “ this is, indeed, wonderful.” 
Although, as may be easily Supposed, the young lady is extremely 
emaciated, she now experiences no weakness whatever ; on the con- 
trary, her confidence in her strength, and in the permanence of her 
cure was so great, that she insisted on going to public prayers to re- 
turn thanks to Him, of whom, “ if you ask any thing in Jesus’s name, 
he will give it to you.”’’ 

We have deemed it fair to the wonder-mongers, of whatever 
description, to insert the details of the two cases on which they 
chiefly rely; and, without entering into any lengthened argu- 
ment upbn the subject, we would remark, that all these instances 
are of cures performed in private; and that no person of known 
credit has come forward to vouch for the particulars, except as 
the repeater of hearsay reports. The chief conjuror at Bam- 
berg, performed his incantations not merely for Mary Stuart, 
and Miss Dowell, and Miss Lala, on the Ist of August, and 1st 
of September, but for all the infirm who should join him at 
seven in the morning on those two days, within that part of the 
United Kingdom called Ireland ; and yet, of the many congrega- 
tions which assembled, and the sick thousands who joined in the 
ceremonies of the occasion, nothing is recorded to have hap- 
pened in publick; but three females in private circles are said 
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to have been benefitted by the hocus-pocus work that went on. 
The following admission to this effect comes from a stout Ca- 
tholick, who suggests, in the sequel of his epistle, that probably 
the failure arose from the individual names of the afflicted not 
having been laid distinctly before the wonder-worker at Bam- 
berg! It seems that, for the sake of greater solemnity, a No- 
vena, a nine running days service, was performed in many of the 
chapels and private houses, and was to terminate on the morn- 
ing of the 1st of September, at the hour prefixed by the instruc- 
tions from head-quarters in Germany. These preparatory o- 
perations were attended, we are told, by anxious and devout 
crowds of believers, including many afflicted persons; and we 
conceive, from the total absence of contrary statements respecting’ 
the event at other places, that the following account of the sons 
at one meeting, pretty accurately describes the general course of 
the proceeding on the great day so much looked for by the faithful. 

* I attended the Novena in the Chapel of George’s-hill Nunnery, 
which, from the commencement to its termination, was conducted by 
the reverend Mr Maher, in the most edifying manner. On Monday 
morning he recited the Rosary of Jesus, and other prayers that 
corresponded with the devotions recommended by the Prince, with 
the greatest fervour, preparatory to his asoending the Altar to offer 
the ever-adorable sacrifice. The Chapel was crowded with infirmity 
in all its varied shape ; and if ever Mass was heard with devotion, it 
was on that morning—if ever hundreds of Communicants presented 
themselves at the table of the Lord, it was on that occasion—if ever 
expectation outstretched itself, it was on George’s-hill on that morn 
ing. Ifa crutch fell, anxiety to know the cause was visible in every 
countenance—if imagination could perform the wonders lately attri- 
buted to it by those who, for several reasons that could be assigned, 
do not choose to acknowledge the finger of Omnipotence in the pro- 
digies of the present day, never were its powers more vigorous—and: 
yet the lame man was obliged to call for the crutch, and the blind’ 
man for his guide, to conduct him out of the sacred temple! If the 
sacerdotal robes were but covers for the legerdemain and craft with 
which ignorance and malevolence have aspersed the sacred character’ 
of the priest, never did a better opportunity present itself for the 
practice of the art. That would have been the moment to Aill a living: 
tailor by an attempt to raise a pretendedly dead one to life! But the 
reverend Mr Maher was so unskilled in the imputed trade, that 
he went forward and told the people, that “ nothing had occur- 
red. 7”? 

It must be admitted, that nothing can be more decisive upon 
this subject, nor tend more to multiply ¢ the cavils of sceptics’ 
which the Archbishop of Dublin anticipates, than the fact, that 
there are no miracles wrought in publick by his Highness the 
Reverend Prince. We fear, that as long as he only holds pars 
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ticular intercourse in corners, with Lady Abbesses, sick-nurses, 
or spinsters living in the bosom of zealous families, we shall 
not be found among the number of those whom his Grace ex- 
pects to be ‘stricken on the ear and the heart by the voice of 
¢ facts issuing from the sanctuary, and publishing the glory of 
¢ God with the loudness of thunder.’ Still less are we likely 

to be found among those ‘ dear brethren wandering from the 

* * one fold,” and conducted back to venerate that Holy Mass, 

© of which the hand of the Omnipotent has attested the sanc- 

* tity,’ so that as far as the bulk of men are concerned, little 
* glory will redound to God and his church’ from such suspi- 

cious miracles as these. Nay more, we will venture to assert, 

that there is not one rational Catholick, who, in his cooler mo- 

ments, does not lament the attempt now making to palm such 

gross impositions upon the world. Were these efforts success- 

ful, indeed a grievous consequence would ensue. The breach 

between the conflicting sects would be widened, through that 

worst kind of alienation which is engendered by just pity in the 

one party, for the weakness of the other, mingled, perhaps, with 

contempt for the trickery of which that weakness becomes the 

easy prey. 

We cannot close these remarks and details, without taking 
notice of a singular incident in the course of the contro 
versy to which the alleged miracles have given rise. Observ- 
ing that the Catholicks were making some way by means of the 
marvellous, the High Protestant party must needs fight their 
enemies at their own weapons;—and, accordingly, we have’ 
Orange miracles to meet those of Bamberg! The following is 
extracted from a letter, addressed to a noted Orange Journal, 
and signed by the well-known name of ¢ Veritas,’ a subscrip- 
tion which always puts the experienced reader of such commu- 
nications in an especial manner on his guard. 

* I pledge you the word and honour of an Orangeman, that) 
‘the following facts occurred yesterday evening :—A party of 
‘ five pentlemen dined with me, and after dinner a vase, con- 
* taining some orange lilies; was placed by my servants on 
‘the table, by my directions. We drank several toasts; and 
€on the Glorious and Immortal Memory being given, an 
€unblown lily, which the party were remarking, expand- 
*ed its leaves, and wheal before us in all its splendour. 
¢ Our astonishment never was so far excited before, as at this 
«(1 may call it) phenomenon. Should you for one moment 
* doubt the assertions I now make, I will take an affidavit of the 
* fact, and have it further corroborated by the gentlemen who 
‘were present, and who are ready to come forward to verify 
* it.” 1 
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The Editor gives this as coming from a known and highly 
respectable correspondent. 
It is with much compassion towards the ignorant, and with great 
allowances even for the temporary hallucinations of the well- 
informed, that we read such stories of popular delusion as have 
now been occupying our attention. The proneness of human 
nature to look out of this world, and beyond this life, is one of 
its strongest propensities, and one most connected with the better 
parts of its composition. ‘There is thus a tendency to cling by 
every thing that, partaking of the marvellous and supernatural, 
seems to furnish a more direct and precise proof of Divine agen- 
cy than the lights of reason afford, and a more lively and pre- 
sent evidence than older revelations can supply. Dr Johnson, 
who, with all his vehement dogmatism of speech, was plainly 
much affected with doubts in his belief, indulged far more in 
such speculations, and lent a far more ready ear to ghost-stories, 
than seems consistent with his natural strength of understand- 
ing, or than he would have done had he reasoned on such sub- 
jects without any bias from his wishes and his fears. On one 
occasion he betrayed the motive of all his anxiety that such 
things should be found true. . Speaking of Lord Lyttleton’s 
vision (now known to be a mere fiction), he characterized it as 
‘ the most extraordinary thing which had happened in his day;’ 
and added, ‘ I am so glad to have every evidence of the spiritual 
‘ world, that I am willing to believe it.’ His pious and amiable 
friend Dr Adams said, * You have evidence enough ; good evi- 
‘ dence, which needs not such support;’ but the sagacious mo- 
ralist answered, * J like to have more.’—(Boswell’s Life, iv. 
$20.) Such are the feelings which prepare even the wise and 
the learned for credulity. But it is not to those feelings, in this. 
higher class of persons, that the Doctors of Bamberg and Dub- 
lin address themselves. They seek the easy faith of the vulgar, 
and they pursue their own objects by inventing or propagating 
fictions worthy of a darker age. For the sectarian prelates 
there may be the excuse that they have themselves been duped, 
and in the state of oppression which they and their tenets suf- 
fer, they are fain to attempt whatever may augment their influ- 
ence and strengthen their means of self-defence. But for the 
German Prince, what excuse shall be urged? Can he be ig- 
norant of the truth? Can he really believe himself gifted with 
supernatural powers? Making every allowance for the natural 
intermixture of enthusiasm with hypocrisy, can he really be, 
and in these times, like some of the wretched creatures who, 
some centuries ago, suffered themselves to be put to death for 
dealing with spirits, avowing that they knew they had held this 
intercourse, in the very face of torture and the stake? It is 
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barely possible; but certainly few things can be less likely than 
such an explanation; while it is the only conceivable means of 
avoiding the inference which would stamp him as the very chief- 
est of ee 

ates there is little chance of the deception producing any 
effect. ‘The days are past and gone when prodigies could be 
safely imposed upon whole nations, for the benefit of a prince 
or a priest, and the ignorant people be beguiled of their 
reason, that they might be the more expeditiously cozened of 
their rights and their possessions. The general improvement 
of men’s minds is a sufficient guarantee against such tricks; but 
there is another in the direct and constant operation of that 
mighty engine of instruction to which, above all others, their 
general improvement must be ascribed. The rapid conveyance 
of intelligence, as well as the easy communication of discussion 
through the press—and, above all, the periodical press—ren- 
ders the most wonderful accidents, and the best contrived plots, 
alike harmless in alarming or in deceiving the mass of mankind, 
even of the least enlightened. Natural occurrences or incidents, 
which in the days even of Livy would have astonished the vul- 
gar, and figured in the page of history as prodigies, are now so 
speedily made known among those who can scientifically ex- 
plain them, or who are acquainted with the precise fact which 
accounts for them, that no wonder can ever last long enough to 
serve the purposes of imposture. And the planners of holy ar- 
tifices for the furtherance of their own designs, instead of lay- 
ing the foundations of their success by secretly making some 
progress among the weak and ignorant, before they are exposed 
to the light of science and the conflict of reason, must, from the 
very first, carry on their operations in the glare of day, and un- 
der the pressure of attacks from a thousand adversaries. To 
rear up a false religion, then, has become absolutely impossible ; 
to advance an usurper would be almost equally hopeless. These 
are the fruits of free discussion—and, above all, an unfettered 
daily press. Let us add its equally legitimate produce, the pub- 
licity which it gives to Laws: the force with which it arms them, 
and the obstacles which it opposes to evading them, by making 
all men present in all courts of justice, and of police—and we 
shall be able to estimate how deeply indebted the Religion, the 
Government, the Justice of the country, are to the Periodical 
Press for their security. Now, this is that very Press, which 
the Throne, the Altar, and the Bench, are but too often found 
to unite in reviling as their common enemy. It may have its 
failings, no doubt—and there may be those who have a right to 
feel and to expose them. But.of the’ number assuredly they 
are not, who have any peculiar interest in the stability of the 
Law, the Government, and the Religion of the State. 
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y[‘nover we may seem to have too great a predilection for 

questions of government and legislation, to care much 
about any thing else, we can assure our readers that we are 
very frequently glad enough to escape from these thorny and 
contentious topics, into the soothing and enchanted regions of 
Poetry, Music, and Romance. It was in such a mood that we 
happened lately to take up the work before us—and, after 
dwelling on it longer than we now care to mention, feel that we 
have acquired a right to recommend it as ‘ an oblivious anti- 
dote’ to weary and ruffled spirits, and minds harassed with 
fatigues or cares of a public or private kind. Our Songs 
and Ballads, besides, form so considerable, so beautiful, and so 
peculiarly national a part of our literature, that we feel them 
to be deserving of a much more ample discussion than we can 
now afford to bestow on them. We shall, however, throw to- 
gether a few of the remarks which have been suggested by the 
perusal of* Mr Thomson’s work ; and shall probably take ano- 
ther opportunity of going more deeply into the subject. 

The Songs of every nation must always be the most familiar 
and truly popular part of its poetry. They are uniformly the 
first fruits of the fancy and feeling of rude societies; and, even 
in the most civilized times, are the only poetry of the great body 
of the people. Their influence, therefore, upon the charac- 
ter of a country, has been universally felt and acknowledged. 
Among rude tribes, it is evident that their songs must, at first, 
take their tone from the prevailing character of the people. But, 
even among them, it is to be observed, that, though generally 
expressive of the fiercest passions, they yet represent them with 
some tincture of generosity and good feeling, and may be re- 
garded as the first lessons and memorials of savage virtue. An 
Indian warrior, at the stake of torture, exults, in wild num- 
bers, over the enemies who have fallen by his tomahawk, and 
rejoices in the anticipated vengeance of his tribe: But it is 
chiefly by giving expression to the loftiest sentiments of invin- 
cible courage and fortitude, that he seeks to support himself in 
the midst of his torments. ‘ I am brave and intrepid!’ he ex- 
claims,—‘ I do not fear death, nor any kind of torture! He 
‘ who fears them is a coward—he is less than a woman. 
‘ Death is nothing to him who has courage!’ As it is 
thus the very best parts —— actual character that are 
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dwelt upon even in the barbarous songs of savages, these 
songs must contribute essentially to the progress of refinement, 
by fostering and cherishing every germ of good feeling that 
is successively developed during the advancement of society. 
When selfishness begins to give way to generosity,—when mere 
animal courage is in some degree ennobled by feelings of pa- 
triotic self-devotion,—and, above all, when sensual appetite be- 
pins to be purified into love,—it is then that the popular songs, 

y acquiring a higher character themselves, come to produce a 
still more powerful reaction upon the character of the people. 
These songs, produced by the most highly gifted of the tribe, 
—by those who feel most strongly, and express their feel- 
ings most happily,—convey ideas of greater elevation and re- 
finement than are as yet familiar, but not so far removed from 
the ordinary habits of thinking as to be unintelligible. The 
hero, who devotes himself to death for the safety of his country, 
with a firmness as yet almost without example in the actual his- 
tory of the race,—and the lover, who follows his mistress 
through every danger, and perhaps dies for her sake, —become 
objects on which every one delights to dwell, and models which 
the braver and nobier spirits are thus incited to emulate. The 
songs of rude nations, accordingly, and those in which they 
take most pleasure, are filled with the most romantic instances 
of courage, fidelity, and generosity ; and it cannot be supposed, 
that such delightful and elevating pictures of human nature can 
be constantly’ before the eyes of any people, without producing 
a great effect on their character. 

The same considerations are applicable to the effects of po- 
pular ballads upon the most numerous classes of society, even 
in civilized nations. They, like the inhabitants of rude coun- 
tries, have little but their songs to carry their fancy or their 
feelings beyond the dull realities of life; and these strains thus 
occupy much of their attention, and have a proportionate effect 
upon their minds. They constitute, therefore, a powerful en- 
gine either for good or ill. We can still remember their effect, 
at the beginning of the French Revolution, in working up the 
passions of the populace to phrenzy and madness. While in- 
dulging in the most horrible excesses, they rent the air with the 
‘ Ca ira,’ or the * Carmagnole ;’—and there cannot be a doubt, 
that the bloody and ferocious strain of the songs that were put 
into their mouths, had no inconsiderable share in the most 
strange and sudden transformation in the character of a whole 
nation, that ever was heard of in the history of the world. A 
very opposite instance of the effect of song-writing is to be 
found in the works of Dibdin, whose inimitable sea-songs have 
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become, as it were, naturalized in the British Navy. By seiz- 
ing, with exquisite skill, the finest parts of what we may call 
the national character of our sailors,—their courage, generosity, 
and simplicity of heart,—and embodying these in songs, won- 
derfully adapted, both to their tastes and those of more refined 
auditors, he succeeded in impressing on their minds such an ad- 
mirable beau idéal of a British seaman, that it became, in no 
small degree, their endeavour to attain a resemblance to it. 
Dibdin was the Tyrteeus of modern times, and, like the Grecian 
Bard, well deserved the gratitude of his country. 

The popular songs of Scotland have long maintained a very 
high rank among national poetry, and have contributed greatly 
to produce some peculiar features in the character of the peo- 
ple. On this subject we gladly avail ourselves of the acute and 
elegant observations of Dr Currie. * ‘ The impression which 
the Scottish Music has made on the people, is deepened by its 
union with the national songs. These songs, like those of 
other nations, are many of them humorous, but they chiefly 
treat of love, war, andl: drinking. Love is the subject of the 
greater proportion. Without ae the higher powers of 
the imagination, they exhibit a perfect knowledge of the hu- 
man heart, and breathe a spirit of affection, and sometimes a 
delicate and romantic tenderness, not to be surpassed in mo- 
dern poetry, and which the more polished strains of anti- 
quity have seldom possessed. The origin of this amatory cha- 
racter in the rustic Muse of Scotland, as of the greater num- 
ber of these love-songs themselves, it would be difficult to 
trace. Their present influence on the character of the nation 
is, however, great and striking. ‘To them we must attribute, 
in a great measure, the romantic character which so often dis- 
tinguishes the attachments of the humblest of the people of 
Scotland, to a degree that, if we mistake not, is seldom found 
in the same rank of society in other countries. The pictures 
of love.and happiness exhibited in their rural songs, are early 
impressed on the mind of the peasant, and are rendered more 
attractive from the music with which they are united. They 
associate themselves with his own youthful emotions; they 
elevate the object, as well as the nature of the attachment; 
and give to the impressions of sense the beautiful colours of 
imagination. Hence, in the course of his passion, a Scottish 
peasant often exerts a spirit of adventure of which a Spanish 
cavalier need not be ashamed. After the labours of the day 
are over, he sets out for the habitation of his mistress, per- 
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‘ haps at many miles distance, regardless of the length or the 
* dreariness of the way. He approaches her in secrecy, under 
* the disguise of night. A signal at the door or window, per- 
* haps agreed on, and understood by none but her, gives in- 
* formation of his arrival, and sometimes it is repeated again 
and again, before the capricious fair-one will obey the sum- 
mons. But if she favour his addresses, she escapes unob- 
served, and receives the vows of her lover under the gloom 
of twilight, or the deeper shades of night. Interviews of this 
kind are the subjects of many of the Scottish songs, some of 
the most beautiful of which “wale has imitated or improved. 
In the art which they celebrate he was perfectly skilled: he 
knew and had practised all its mysteries. Intercourse of this 
kind is, indeed, universal, even in the humblest condition of 
man, in every region of the earth. But it is not unnatural 
to suppose, that it may exist in a greater degree, and in a 
more romantic form, among a peasantry who are supposed to 
be more than commonly instructed, who find in their rural 
songs expression for their youthful emotions, and in whom 
the embers of passion are’continually fanned, by the breath- 
ings of a music full of tenderness and sensibility.’ 

The effects of this, or indeed of any other kind of poetry, 
upon the character and manners of the higher classes of so- 
ciety, must necessarily be less considerable. Independently of 
the effect of a more regular education, and a more careful culti- 
vation of the moral and intellectual faculties, it may be remark- 
ed, that songs are only one of many kinds of fictitious compo- 
sition from which the higher classes derive amusement. But, 
on the other hand, of all those means of amusement,. songs 
probably exercise the strongest influence on the minds of the 
greatest number. We go occasionally to see a play, and we sit 
down occasionally to read a poem. But the pleasures of music 
and song form a habitual part of our gayest and happiest hours, 
when our hearts are most open to receive impressions, and at a 
time of life when the nature of these impressions are most im- 
portant to us. The very act of singing a song ourselves, or 
the circumstance of hearing it from the lips of one whom we 
love and value, gives an additional power to the sentiments 
which it conveys, by making them, as it were, our own. It is 
of no small importance, therefore, that our fashionable, as well 
as our popular songs, should be free from any tendency to mis- 
chief. A great deal of the lyric poetry of the present day, we 
fear, is doing an injury which its authors will never be able to 
atone for. It is not gross or indecent, indeed, but something 
worse—loose, voluptuous, and seductive,—covered with a slen- 
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der veil of sentiment and refinement, just sufficient to procure 
its admission into polished society, but certainly far from suffi- 
cient to take away its power of corruption. To see a young and 
innocent. girl, in the midst of an applauding drawing-room, sing- 
ing with unconscious simplicity certain sweet and pathetic verses, 
the true meaning of which, if plainly spoken out, must drive her 
in confusion from the room, is a spectacle now nearly as com- 
mon as it is lamentable. That the fair singer can long continue 
to read these eloquent lessons of a licentious morality, without 
in any degree senepeantina them, or ultimately suffering from 
their contagion, is hardly to be expected. The present taste is 
not for poetry, like the ‘ song by a person of quality.’ Sound 
without sense, will no longer ri even to be warbled. To 
please a modern audience, a song must be full of meaning ; and 
it is because the songs to which we have alluded are full of 
meaning, and generally of more meanings than one, that they 
are so popular. The songs of Burns, in this respect, possess a 
very different character. They are often full of ardent and 
overwhelming passion; but they never tend to unsettle the prin- 
ciples of the young, by throwing down the barriers between vice 
and virtue. They may be sung by the purest without a blush, 
and listened to by the most innocent without danger. 

It is well known, that it was on the suggestion of the Editor 
of the work before us, that Burns engaged in the composition 
of those exquisite lyrics, which now constitute the noblest 
monument to his memory. When Mr Thomson undertook 
the great national work, of which the subject of this article 
appears to be a condensed republication, he fortunately ob- 
tained the cooperation of Burns, when in the zenith of his 
short but glorious career; and, during the few remaining years 
of the poet’s life, he continued, with unwearied zeal, to enrich 
Mr Thomson's work with the most beautiful productions of his 
Muse. ‘This invaluable assistance, as is well known, was given 
gratuitously. Burns was induced at first to undertake the task, 
and afterwards steadily to perform it, by the strong enthusiasm 
awakened in his ardent mind, by the idea of contributing to 
raise so noble a monument to the music and song of his coun- 
try: And this feeling led him to reject, positively, and even in- 
dignantly, Mr Thomson’s repeated offers of pecuniary recom- 
pense. Qne cannot but admire that loftiness of spirit which 
prompted the poet, even when in poverty and distress, to refuse 
the well-earned reward of his labours; but in this, as in some 
other respects, he appears to have entertained mistaken notions 
of independence. Every man is entitled to turn to his fair advan- 
tage the talents with which he is gifted; and he who enlightens the 
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world by his intellect, or delights it by his genius, ought, in 
return, to receive the means of living, in ease and honour, 
in that society to whose welfare or happiness he contributes. 
But peace to the memory of Burns! His errors were those 
of the head, not of the heart. He was early thrown upon 
the dark and troubled sea of human life, and left to steer 
his course without protection or guidance, and without ever 
having learned how to avoid, or even discern, the rocks and 
quicksands upon which he was driven, at every instant, by his 
strong feelings and impetuous passions. Though, however, his 
imprudence blighted his prospects, and even brought him to an 
untimely grave, yet he never forgot the dignity of his nature, or 
was guilty of a degrading or dishonourable action. Though 
* thoughtless folly laid him low,’ yet nothing but the excessive 
bitterness of self-reproach could have made him say that it had 
* stained his‘name.’ Death and time have long since effaced 
to every generous eye any stain that his irregularities might 
have gathered around it; and the errors of his ardent tempera~ 
ment, soaring fancy and proud heart, show like virtues, when 
contrasted with the low venality and interested servility that 
have so often degraded the genius of modern times. 

When Burns began the task he had undertaken for Mr 
Thomson, they were aware of the necessity of furnishing a 
great proportion of the Scottish airs with new poetry. ew 
of the old verses, particularly the very old ones, were excellent, 
—containing not only simple and natural expressions of feeling, 
but admirable delineations of rustic character and manners. 
But still a great number of the older songs were so debased by 
grossness and vulgarity, as to be quite unfit for the use of a re- 
’ fined age; and several of them were strangely unsuitable to the 
character of the airs to which they were sung ;—grotesque and 
humorous words being frequently joined to plaintive and tender 
melodies. The air of the old song, ‘ Fee him, father, fee him,’ 
for instance, is now joined to one of the most pathetic effusions 
of Burns; the poet (as he himself informs us) having discovered 
the true, expression of this fine strain from listening to it as per- 
formed by a musician on the oboe, It seems difficult to account 
for this incongruity between national airs and their original 
poetry, if, indeed, these old verses were the original ones, 
which, after all, may not have been the case; but the same 
thing appears to have existed, in an equal degree, among the 
Irish songs, to many of which Moore has given verses of a cha- 
racter totally different from that of the popular songs to which 
they were formerly united. Of the more modern songs, a num- 
ber were composed in that affected and artificial style which was 
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then beginning to be tiresome, and has now become altogether 
unsufferable. We can no longer listen with patience to ditties 
about Corydon and Amynta, and shepherds with their crooks 
treading Arcadian plains;*and we are inclined to think, that 
too many of these namby-pamby lyrics have still been allowed 
to remain. But reformation in matters of taste, as in other 
things, is progressive. Even the reformers themselves cannot 
shake off the many associations which obscure their judgments, 
Some of the songs, about the silliness and insipidity of which 
there cannot now be two opinions, were not only in such gene- 
ral vogue as to be absolutely inevitable, but were even admired 
by Burns himself. On this account, a few of our very finest 
airs are still united to verses unworthy of them, and destitute of 
that high tone of passion which was introduced by Burns, and 
now characterises the great body of our lyric poetry. 

Besides the best specimens of the older Scottish poetry, and 
almost the whole of the songs of Burns, this work contains a 
great number of original compositions by the most celebrated 
poets of the present day, many of which are exceedingly beauti- 
ful; and the work has thus acquired a high degree of value in 
a literary point of view, independently of its value as a musical 
publication. 

In the musical department of the wo?k, Pleyel, Kozéluch,— 
afterwards the immortal Haydn, and lastly Beethoven, the 
greatest of living composers, and not inferior to the greatest of 
those who are gone, were employed to compose symphonies and 
_ accompaniments to the melodies. Someridicule has been attempt- 
ed to be thrown upon the employment of foreign composers to 
set accompaniments to Scottish airs. But the greatest and most 
consummate musician of any country is undoubtedly the fittest 
person to execute any musical task. To such a man, every 
combination of musical sound, whether it be the most profound 
elaboration of harmony, or the simplest national air, is equally 
familiar. He sees at a glance the character, expression, and 
capabilities of every air that can be presented to him, while he 
is able to heighten and relieve the melody, by throwing into his 
skilful and delicate harmonies those magical traits of genius and 
feeling which we would vainly expect from an inferior artist. 
A Scotsman, born and nurtured among Scottish airs, may, from 
a thousand pleasing associations, learn to like them better than 
the greatest Italian or German musician would do; but he will 
never learn to understand them better, nor probably half so well, 
Yet it is through confounding these two very different things, 
and imagining that, because we like our own airs better than 
foreigners do, we must therefore understand them better, that 
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many persons cannot comprehend how the best accompani- 
ments to Scottish airs should be made by German or Italian 
composers. 

We hear, likewise, a great deal about the Scottish airs, from 
the irregularity of their structure, being incapable of harmony, 
and about the consequent absurdity of attempting to give them 
a regular accompaniment. This sort of reasoning has been em- 
ployed, in various shapes, by writers who have thought it neces- 
sary to enlighten their readers by disquisitions on the metaphysi- 
cal principles of an art, of which, practically, they knew no- 
thing. Such writers, indeed, generally go a good deal further, 
and affect to sneer at all elaborate oe scientific music, and, in 
particular, at harmony ;—endeavouring to degrade music from 
its rank as one of the fine arts, requiring, for its successful cul- 
tivation, intellect, genius, taste, feeling, and refinement; and 
to make its only legitimate objects consist in the invention and 
performance of such airs or melodies as are naturally pleasing, 
previous to the formation of what they call an artificial or corrupt- 
ed taste. We cannot enter here intoa general discussion of this 
question, though we must make a few observations on that part 
of it which relates to harmony, as this subject is more immedi- 
ately connected with the merits of the work before us. It may, 
however, be remarked as singular, that music is, more than all 
others, a subject on which every body is ready to dogmatise— 
docti indoctique. It is generally considered necessary, before giv- 
ing confident opinions regarding any other of the fine arts, to be 
acquainted with it—to know its principles, and to be familar 
with all its greatest productions. No such thing is considered 
requisite in music; and yet, if it is reckoned presumptuous to 
discuss the subject of painting without having studied the works 
of Raphael or Titian,—or poetry without being familiar with 
Shakespeare, Milton, or Pope,—the charge seems fully as ap- 

licable to those who dogmatise upon music, without knowing 
any thing of Handel, beyond perhaps ‘the genteelest of tunes, 
the minuet in Ariadne,—or of Mozart, beyond the fashionable 
song of the day, sung by the prima donna at the Opera-house. 

Every practical musician is aware, that the connexion be- 
tween melody and harmony is of the most intimate kind, and 
that every melody that is really good, however unartificial in its 
structure, is perfectly susceptible of receiving additional beauty 
from good harmony. ‘The pleasure which we receive from 
harmony is as natural (or as much derived from our original 
constitution) as that which is produced by melody. A contrary 
conclusion, indeed, is attempted to be drawn, from the ignorance 
of harmony among the ancients, and among uncultivated tribes, 
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and from the circumstance, that it generally affords no pleasure to 
children, or to persons unaccustomed to it. As to the state of 
music among the ancients, we really know too little of the matter 
to be able to determine, whether they were ignorant of harmony 
ornot. The ignorance of harmony among uncultivated nations, 
arises from this, that harmonical combinations cannot be dis- 
covered without the aid of instruments, and of skill in the use 
of them, not to be found in a rude state of society. With re- 
gard, again, to the fact, as it is called, that harmony is at first 
positively disagreeable to persons who have not been accustom- 
ed to it, we conceive that much error exists, both as to the fact, 
and the inference drawn from it. An uncultivated taste has a 
very narrow circle of enjoyments. ‘The common people of one 
country, who are passionately fond of their own melodies, can 
neither relish nor comprehend an air of another country, though 
it may be really as simple as one of their own. They cannot ¢ get 
‘ it into their ear,’ as they say, nor discover its beauty, till 
frequent repetition has reconciled them to a rhythm and mo- 
dulation, so different from what they have been+used to. In- 
deed it is quite common for a person of this description to be 
unable to comprehend even an air of his own country, if he 
happens to hear it for the first time. No wonder, then, that 
such people should be unable, at first, Yo perceive the beauty of 
a thing so new to them, as harmonical combinations of sound. 
But the truth is, that they learn to feel the beauties of simple har- 
mony as soon as those of an unusual style of melody. Witness the 
delighted crowds of ragged boys and girls who used to stand in 
ecstasy round the military bands that paraded in all our market- 
— in those ‘ piping times’ of war which are now happily gone 

y. Witness also the numbers who follow our street-musicians, 
whenever the stupendous novelty of a violoncello is added to 
the ‘ ambulating orchestra.’ The new effect of a bass, added 
to our popular tunes and dances, was immediately found to be 
delightful; and yet the ascent, from this harmony, which is thus 
experimentall ents to be natural, to the most chromatic com- 
binations of Beethoven, is gradual and unbroken, arising merely 
from progressive refinement, and more enlarged views of the art. 
Witness, in the last place, the population of Wales, which is 
probably neither more nor less refined than that of other coun- 
tries, but where, owing to the immemorial use of the harp, the 
pleasures of harmony are as familar as those of melody.* Si- 


* * To this day,’ says Professor Robison, ‘ the most uncultivat- 
* ed boor in the Russian empire would be ashamed to sing in unison, 
* He listens a little while to a new tune, holding his chin to his 
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milar considerations apply to children. They learn, on their 
nurse’s knee, to like melody; but, were they as early accustom- 
ed to listen to the sound of consonant thirds and fifths, we see 
no reason to doubt, that they would like them as soon as sounds 
in pleasing succession. Without resting on such remarkable 
cases as those of Mozart or Crotch, who delighted in harmoni- 
ous sounds from their earliest infancy, we will venture to state 
it as a fact, well known to those who have bestowed any obser- 
vation on the subject, that children who have an opportunity of 
hearing concordant sounds, very soon experience great pleasure 
from them. In addition to these considerations, others, of a 
more technical nature, may be pointed out, as establishing the 
same conclusion. It may be shown, for example, that a pleas- 
ing harmonical combination produces a pleasure of a similar 
kind, when the notes, of which the harmony consists, are thrown 
into a melody, or series of single sounds. But these views of 
the question would require a minuteness of detail, into which it 
is impossible at present to enter. 

Rousseau is, we believe, the only writer, really a musician, 
who has maintained a doctrine contrary to that which we now 
contend for: and, accordingly, his authority has been appealed 
to by those who have tried to place melody and harmony in op- 
position, as it were, to each other. But there are two or three 
things which render Rousseau’s authority of little value. The 
first is, his fondness for singular and paradoxical opinions. The 
man who could write eloquent declamations, to show that the 
best state of mankind is a state of nature, without arts or sci- 
ences, or the institutions of civilized life, might, very consistent- 
ly, represent the most inartificial music as the best. Rousseau, 
besides, though he possessed taste and feeling, was very far from 
being a skilful or learned musician. He could compose simple 
and pretty airs (of which his celebrated opera, Le Devin du Village, 
entirely consists); but he was never able to produce any thing 
which required a mastery of the rules of counterpoint. Hence 
he was naturally.disposed to exalt that branch of the art in 
which the excelled, and to depreciate what was beyond his 
reach. Lastly, the rules of harmony, in Rousseau’s age and 
country, were narrow and erroneous,—founded upon an artifi- 


* breast; and as soon as he has got a notion of it, he bursts out in 
* concert, throwing in the harmonic notes by a certain rule, which he 
$ feels, but cannot explain. His harmonics are generally alternate 
§ major and minor thirds, and he seldom misses the proper cadence 
* on the fifth and key.’—Encycl. Brit. Article, Temperament of the 
Beale of Music. 
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cial system which has long since been demonstrated to be false, 
—and totally inapplicable to the practice of later times. When 
good harmony was supposed to be impossible, where there was 
any departure from the rules of Rameau’s fundamental bass, it 
might safely be maintained, that many of the finest national 
airs were incapable of good harmony, aaa they were inca- 
pable of harmony formed according to those rules. * We do 
‘not hesitate,’ says a very able speculative musician, * ‘ to 
‘say, that the rules of accompaniment are dependent on the 
¢ cantus or air, and by no means on the fundamental bass of Ra- 
‘meau. The dependence (of melody upon harmony) assumed 
‘ by him as the rule of accompaniment, would, if properly ad- 
‘ hered to, according to his own notion of the comparative va- 
‘lues of the harmonics, lead to the most fantastic airs imagin- 
‘able, always jumping by large intervals, and altogether in- 
‘compatible with graceful music. The rules of modulation, 
* which he has squeezed out of his principle, are nothing but 
‘ forced, very forced accommodations of a very vague principle 
‘to the current practice of his cotemporaries. ‘They do not 
‘ suit the primitive melodies of many nations; and they have 
* caused these primitive melodies to degenerate. ‘This is ac- 
‘ knowledged by all who are not perverted by the prevailing 
* habits., We aes heard, and couldwrite down, some most 
‘enchanting lullabies of simple peasant women, possessed of 
* musical sensibility, but far removed, in the cool sequestered 
‘ vale of life, from all opportunities of stealing from our great 
‘composers. Some of these lullabies never fail to charm even 
‘ the most erudite musician, when sung by a fine flexible voice ; 
* but it would puzzle Mr Rameau to accompany them secundum 
* artem.’ Nothing can be more sound and judicious than these 
remarks on the musical system of Rameau ;—and it may easily 
be conceived, that, when the rules deduced from that system 
were considered indispensable to the production of good har- 
mony, it followed, as a consequence, that multitudes of national 
airs were held to be incapable of regular accompaniment. But 
there is no difficulty, in the present state of music, to accompa- 
ny, secundum artem, any national air that deserves to be accom- 
panied. It is now well understood, that the laws of harmony as 
well as melody (like the Jaws of composition in all the fine arts), 
are to be found only in the works of those composers, who, from 
their transcendant genius, have become models for imitation and 
~ 


* Professor Robison. See Art. Musical Trumpet in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. 
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study. A Haydn and a Beethoven avail themselves of every 
succession and combination of sounds which they find to be 
beautiful, expressive, or striking, without waiting to inquire 
whether it is sanctioned by some musical system; and the lat- 
ter composer, in particular, often makes use of the wildest 
strains that are to be found in national music. Such men may 
sometimes be hurried too far, in the ardour of imagination ; 
and, in these instances, their example will not be followed : 
but, in the general case, what was, at first, a happy license, be- 
comes, by degrees, an established rule of the art. In this way, 
the laws of harmony have become so extended, that there is no 
melody worthy of the name, however wild it may be, to which 
an accompaniment may not be given, so as to preserve, and 
even heighten, the simplicity and peculiar character of the air. 
An ordinary composer is certainly apt to deform such an air, 
by squeezing it into a stiff suit of formal harmony. But the ac- 
companiments of a national air ought to be like the picturesque 
attire of a beautiful savage, which heightens and embellishes 
the wild graces of the wearer. To compose accompaniments of 
this kind, requires the genius and judgment of the most con- 
summate musician; and accordingly, by obtaining the assist- 
ance of the great masters whose names have been mentioned, 
Mr Thomson has produced a body of accompaniments for his 
melodies, which, in respect to originality and beauty, we con- 
ceive to be wholly unrivalled. 

After all this poetical and musical disquisition, our readers 
will probably not quarrel with us for giving them, by way of re- 
freshment, a few specimens of the poetry contained in this work. 

The following exquisite little song, by Joanna Baillie, is fine- 
ly adapted to a Welsh air. 

* O welcome bat and owlet gray, 
Thus winging low your airy way ; 
And welcome moth and drowsy fly, 
That to mine ear came humming by : 
And welcome shadows, long and deep, 
And stars that from the pale sky peep ; 
O welcome all! to me you say, 
My woodland love is on her way. 
Upon the soft wind floats her hair, 
Her breath is on the dewy Air ; 
Her steps are in the whisper’d sound 
That steals along the stilly ground, 
O dawn of day, in rosy bower, 
What art thou to this witching hour ! 
O noon of day, in sunshine bright, 
What art thou torthe fall of night!’ 
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Her song to the pretty Scottish air, ‘ The Shepherd’s Son,’ 
is so full of simple feeling and rural imagery—and withal so 
characteristic of the amiable genius of its author—that we can- 
not help transcribing it entire. 

* The gowan glitters on the sward, 
The lavrock’s in the sky, 
And Colley on my plaid keeps ward, 
And time is passing by. 
Oh no! sad and slow! 
I hear nae welcome sound ; 
The shadow of our trysting bush 
It wears sae slowly round ! 
‘ My sheep-bell tinkles frae the west, 
My lambs are bleating near ; 
But ‘still the sound that I lo’e best, 
Alack ! I canna hear. 
Oh no! sad and slow ! 
The shadow lingers still ; 
And like a lanely ghaist I stand 
And croon upon the hill. 
© I hear below the water roar, 
The mill wi’ clacking din, 
And Luckey scolding frae her door 
To bring the bairnies in. * 
Oh no! sad and slow ! 
These are nae sounds for me ; 
The shadow of our trysting bush 
It creeps sae drearily. 
‘ I coft yestreen, frae chapman Tam, 
A snood of bonny blue ; 
And promis’d when our trysting cam 
To tie it round her brow. 
Oh no! sad and slow! 
The time it winna pass ; 
The shadow of that weary thorn 
Is tether’d on the grass. 


* O, now, I see her on the way, 
She’s past the Witches’ knowe : 
She’s climbing up the Browny’s brae,— 
My heart is in a lowe. 
Oh no! ’tis na so! 
__’Tis glamrie I hae seen: 
The shadow of that hawthorn bush 
Will move nae mair till e’en. 


‘ My book o’ grace I'll try to read, 
Tho’ conn’d wi’ little skill ; 
When Colley barks I'll raise my head, 
And find her on the hill. 
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Gh no.! sad and slow ! 
The time will ne’er be gane ; 
. The shadow of the trysting bush 
Is fix’d like ony stane.’ 


Among the songs by Miss Baillie, there are two or three re- 
markably happy paraphrases (as they may be called) of old 
songs, which, with a great deal of merit, had become unsuitable 
to the taste of the age, from vulgarity and coarseness of expres- 
sion. Of these, the songs of * Woo’d and Married and a’,’ 
and * Poverty parts good Company,’ are exceedingly good ; 
but * The Boatie rows,’ (of which the following is the first stan- 
za), isthe best of them. ; 


‘.O swiftly glides the bonny boat, 
Just parted from the shore, 
And to the fisher’s chorus note, 
Soft moves the dipping oar. 
His toils are borne with happy chcer, 
And ever may they speed, 
That feeble age, and helpmate dear, 
And tender bairnies feed. 

We cast our lines in Largo bay, 
Our nets are floating wide, 

Our bonny boat, with yielding sway, 
Rocks lightly on the tide. 

And happy prove our daily lot 
Upon the summer sea, 

And bless’d on land our kindly cot 
Where all our treasures be !’ 


There are few things in music more delightful than the per- 
formance of this song, with its beautiful melody, its graceful 
and undulating accompaniment, and the fine strain of swelling 
harmony into which the voices rise in the concluding chorus ;— 
while the pleasure given to the ear serves only to heighten the 
feelings which these sweet verses are so well calculated to ex 
cite. 

A number of admirable songs have been contributed to this 
work by Professor Smyth of Cambridge. Mr Smyth is a 
writer, we think, of great taste and sensibility ;—and always ex- 
presses kind and generous. feelings with an air‘of such natural 
delight, that it is impossible for his readers not to love the 
man, as much as they admire the poet. His songs do not 
speak the language of passion, like those of Burns, nor of vo- 
luptuousness like those of Moore: But they are full of true 
and natural feeling—often exquisitely tender, sometimes light 
and playful, and always elegant and graceful. These qua- 
lities constitute the charm of his well-known ‘ English Ly- 
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rics ;’ and they are still more remarkable in the poetry before 


us. 
The beautiful Irish air, ‘ The Fox’s Sleep,’ is united to the 
following verses by Mr Smyth. 
‘ The hero may perish, his country to save, 

And he lives in the records of fame ; 

The sage may the dungeons of tyranny brave— 
Ever honour’d and blest be his name ! 

But virtue, that silently toils or expires, 
No wreath for the brow to entwine, 

That asks but a smile—but a fond sigh requires— 
O woman ! that virtue is thine.’ 

There is much feeling and tenderness in the Address by a Dy- 
ing Father to his Daughter, in a song of Mr Smyth’s to the same 
melody. . 

‘ Thou hast walk’d by my side, and my board thou hast spread, 

For my chair the warm corner hast found ; 

And told my dull ear what the visitor said, 
When I saw that the laughter went round. 

Thou hast succour’d me still, and my meaning exprest, 
When memory was lost on its way— 

Thou hast pillow’d my head ere I laid it to rest, — 
Thou art weeping beside me to-day ! ’ 

We cannot part with this very agreeable poet without quot- 
ing two more of his songs. The first is exquisitely sweet and 
tender ; and the other is an Anacreontic, which Moore himself 
has never surpassed. 

* O thou art the lad of my heart, Willy, 

There’s love, and there’s life, and glee— 
There’s a cheer in thy voice, and thy bounding step, 
And there’s bliss in thy blithesome e’e. 
But, oh! how my heart was tried, Willy, 
For little I thought to see, ; 
That the lad who won the lasses all, 
Would ever be won by me. 


* Adown this path we came, Willy, 

*Twas just at this hour of eve ; 

And will he, or will he not, I thought, 
My fluttering heart relieve ?— 

So oft he paus'd, as we saunter’d on, 
"Twas fear—and hope—and fear ; 

But here at the wood, as we parting stood, 
"Twas rapture his vows to hear ! 


* Ah vows so soft—thy vows, Willy !— 
Who would not, like me, be proud! 
Sweet lark, with thy soaring, echoing song, 
Come down from thy rosy cloud. 
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Come down to thy nest, and tell thy mate~— 
But tell thy mate alone— 

Thou hast seen a maid, whose heart of love 
Is merry and light as thy own.’ 

The following is the Anacreontic, which is sung to a spirited 
Trish air. 

* Put round the bright wine, for my bosom is gay, 
The night may have sunshine as well as the day ; 
Oh welcome the hours! when dear visions arise, 
To melt my kind spirit, and charm my fond eyes. 
When wine to my head can its wisdom impart, 
And love has its promise to meke to my heart ; 
Then dim in far shades sink the spectres of care, 
And I tread a bright world with a footstep of air. 
Yes, mirth is my goddess—come round me, ye few 
Who have wit for her worship, I doat upon you; 
Delighted with life, like a swallow on wing, 

I catch every pleasure the current may bring : 

The feast and the frolic, the masque and the ball, 
Dear scenes of enchantment! I come at your call ; 
Let me meet the gay beings of beauty and song, 
And let Erin’s good-humour be hank in the throng. 
If life be a dream—’tis a pleasant one, sure, 
‘And the dream of to-night we at’ least may secure ; 

' Tf life be a bubble, though better I deem, 

Let us light up its colours by gaiety’s beam. 
Away with cold vapours—I pity the mind 

That nothing but.dulness and darkness can find : 
Give me the-kind spirit that laughs on its way, 
And turns thorns into roses, and Winter to May.’ 

There are a good many songs by Sir Walter Scott, most of 
which are written with ‘his characteristic spirit and genius ; 
though some of them appear to be tiot very wéll adapted for . 
singing. This, however, is not the ¢ase with the followin 
beautiful verses, with which we must finish our quotations, an 
which are truly and essentially a song—in every respect. 

 O maid of Isla, from yon cliff 
That looks on troubled wave and sky, 
Dost thou not see yon little skiff 
Contend with ocean gallantly ? 
Now beating ’gainst the breeze and surge, 
And steen’d her leeward deck in foam,— 
Why does she war unequal urge ?— 
O Isla’s maid! she seeks her home. 
‘ O Isla’s maid, yon sea-bird mark, 
Her white wing gleams thro’ mist and spray, 
Against the storm-cloud, lowering dark, 
As to the rock she wheels her way. 
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Where clouds are dark, :and billows rave, 

Why to the shelter should she come 

Of cliff expos’d to wind and wave ?.— 
O maid of Isla! 'tis her home. 
‘ As breeze and tide to yonder skiff, 
Thou’rt adverse to the suit I bring, 
- And.cold as is yon wintery cliff, 
Where sea-birds close their weary wing. 
Yet cold as rock, unkind as wave, 
Still, Isla’s maid, to thee I come ; 
For in thy love, or in his grave, 
Must Allan Vourich find his home.’ 

The * Dissertation concerning the National Melodies of Scot- 
* land,’ prefixed to the first volume of this work, contains some 
ingenious speculation and curious information on the. subject 
of which it treats, and is, altogether, creditable to the ‘talents 
of the author. He has given a more coniplete and accurate 
analysis of the Scottish airs, considered in reference to their 
ee musical structure, than’ has, as far as we know, been 

itherto accomplished ; and has deduced from this analysis se- 
veral conclusions, regarding the antiquity of the melodies, which 
are at least very plausible, and worthy of attention. Some 
amusing particulars are mentioned respécting the situation of 
the bards and minstrels of Scotland. In the reign of James III., 
they seem to have been highly favoured. ‘That prince’ was so 
fond of music, that a part of the choristers of the Chapel-royal 
at Stirling were always at hand, ‘ to sing and play” (in the 
words of Lyndsay), * and hold him mirrie.’ ‘The following 
notice, as to their situation in still more remote times, is curious. 

‘ It appears from Bellenden’s highly curious translation of Boece’s 
Chronicles of Scotland (Buke 10, chap. 12), that so early ag. the 
reign of Kenneth II., ‘“‘ who drew all the confusit laws of Scotland 
in ane compendius volumen, ” it was ordered, that, “ all vagabondis, 
fulis, bardis, scudlaris, and all sicklik idill pepill, sall be brint on the 
cheik, and scurgit with wandis, bot (unless) they find sum craft to win 
thair leving. ” * 

‘ In the reign of Macbeth, too, the minstrels must have been 
deemed very troublesome subjects ; for we find from the same Chro- 
nicle (Buke 12, chap. 4), in an enumeration of a set of singularly 
curious ‘ lawis maid by him for the common weil,” the following 
enactment: ‘ Fulis, menstralis, bardis, and al othir sic idil pepill, 
bot gif thay be specially licent be the king, sall be compellit to seik 
sum craft to win thair leving ;—gif thay refuse, they sall be drawin, 
like hors, in the pluch and harrowis.” The Chronicler adds, ‘* Thir 
and siclik lawis war usit be King Makbeth: throw quhilk he gover- 
nit the realme x yeris in gud justice!” ’ 

We should now, in the exercise of our vocation, proceed to 
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pick out the faults of this book ; and we could have no great 
difficulty in pointing out some poor enough verses which the 
worthy Editor has admitted among his novelties, and some odd 
junctions of poetry and music,—as, where he makes Scott’s 
ively little poem of * Highland Nora,’ be sung to the tune of 
‘ The ducks dang o’er my daddy ;’ and puts the same author’s 
imitation of the old English metaphysical poetry to the tune of 
* O’er Bogie.’ These matches certainly seem to us to be suf- 
ficiently ill-assorted ; but they detract very little from our gene- 
ral opinion of the work, which is exceedingly elegant and a- 
gteeable, and highly creditable to the Editor, as a man of taste 
and liberal accomplishments. 


Art. V. Royal Memoirs on the French Revolution ; containing, 
I. A Narrative of the Journey of Louis XVI. and his Family 
to Varennes. By Mapame Royate, Ducuess or ANGou- 
LEME. If. A Narrative of a Journey to Bruxelles (qu. Brus- 
sels ?) * and Coblentz, in 1791. By Monsieur, now Louis 
XVII. II. Private Memoirs of what passed in the Temple, 

Sram the Imprisonment of the Royal Family to the Death of 
the Dauphin. By Mapame Roya.e, Ducuess or ANGou- 
temeE. With Historical and Biographical Illustrations by 
the Translator. 8vo. pp. 302. Solon Murray, 1823. 


rr is remarked by Hume, in one of the Appendixes to his 
History, that of the classic writers of antiquity, the great- 
er number were persons in the higher ranks of society; and al- 
though those of the highest station in the community were not 
very famous members of the republic of letters, yet even they 
did homage to the prevailing taste; for of the first twenty Ro- 
man Emperors, above one half were authors. The reverse is 
certainly the fact in modern times; of which perhaps a better 
f can hardly be imagined, than the boast by which Horace 
alpole introduces his Slages of Royal and Noble authors, 
that there are ten of the former, and above fourscore of the latter, 
4a number,’ says he, ‘ much exceeding what is generally known;’ 
for he swells out the list, by making every one rank as an au- 
thor, who is known at any time to cue written any thing; and 
accordin;!y, his kingly writers have not among them a single 
name known in the literary world, while there are but two or 
three noblemen born who are at all remembered by their com- 
positions. 


* Nothing can be more absurd than this affected use of the French 
‘word... ‘Why not also Roma, Napoli, Urien, &c. &c.? 
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For this undeniable fact Mr Hume accounts, by referring 
to the invention of printing, which now puts books within ‘the 
reach of all classes; and, no doubt, this is the chief cause of the 
diversity of the present day. But another has been steadily 
operating, long before that great step in the progress of im- 
provement, and indeed ever since the fall of the Roman empire. 
The superior value set upon martial qualities, which, until the 
later periods of the Roman history, prevented the leading men 
of the state from cultivating letters in the dark ages, produced 
a similar effect still more universally, and threw the little sci- 
ence that was left wholly among the clergy, who continued to 
engross it almost entirely, until the art of printing diffused 
knowledge among all classes, and rendered it at once accessible 
to laymen, and, as it were, beneath the peculiar attention of 
princes, who regarded it as a cheap and vulgar enjoyment, were 
satisfied to take as much of it as might be necessary for their 
own purposes, indifferent about it asa luxury, and averse to 
its free use among their subjects, when they foresaw the conse- 
quences to which it led. As literary habits have thus becoris 
rare among princes in modern times, we might be led to expect 
uncommon talents in those individuals who proved exceptions 
to the general rule of their caste; and as any taste or inclina- 
tion of royalty is of easy gratification,‘as all efforts of poten- 
tates are sure to meet with extraordinary encouragement and 
assistance, we should naturally look for signal success in their 
intercourse with the Muses, were not our hopes checked by the 
reflexion, that minds, like plants, may be spoilt by forcing, and 
that the abundance of adventitious¢props may weaken the na- 
tural stamina, by superseding the necessity of intrinsic vigour.— 
Nothing else can explain the almost universal mediocrity of 
Royal compositions, in spite of the great and manifest advantages 
enjoyed by their authors, and the undeniable truth of the po- 
sition, that a prince who turns his attention to such pursuits in 
these days, must be a man above, rather than below the average 
in natural talents. 

We should not, however, wonder if the fact were denied by 
the worshippers of Royalty. But upon what grounds? By far 
the best of the class as a writer was Frederick II. of Prussia; 
and yet, giving him the credit of all that passes under his name, 
with the single exception of the ‘ Seven years war,”'can ‘it ‘be 

retended, that, of his numerous volumes, one would have been 
nown to oe or more than one ever have founda pub- 
lisher at all, even in Germany, had they been the works ofta 
private hand? The excepted book itself has, no doubt, consi- 
derable merit, for it is plainly and clearly written; but by far 
its greatest value is derived from the accidental coincidence ef 
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the.sword and the pen in the same hand. ‘His verses are below 


contempt,—bad even as vers de societ¢ ; and his letters are only 
interesting because of the great men he corresponded with, and 
the great events in the midst of which they were written. 
That a statesman and a warrior of the first class should be ad- 
dicted to letters at all, is undoubtedly matter of some wonder, 
and much praise; but our admiration is given to the actions far 
more than the writings, when it is bestowed upon the union, 
because of its rarity. 

- In our own, country, the only Royal genius who can be point- 
ed out is James I. of Scotland, a prince of the most happy 
nature as well as most amiable dispositions; and to his long and 
rigorous captivity in England may be ascribed the success of 
his literary pursuits. Next to him we fear not to place, though 
at a prodigious distance, the sixth monarch of that name; and 
the only other British prince deserving the title of a literary 
man. e was a man of undoubted learning, wholly destitute 
of genius, but endowed with some cleverness. His success in 
cultivating letters must be judged of by a comperison with his 
contemporaries. Mr Hume has justly observed, that his 
Speeches are better than those of the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, at the same period; but it may de added, that the 
lumber of extraneous learning, which overloads all he has writ- 
ten, and gives his productions so pedantic an aspect, as well as 
the affected and often silly style in which they are written, must 
not be hastily pronounced the indications of dulness or folly ; 
since the readers of the great luminary of English law, can be 
at no loss to match such defects in almost every part of those 
works which, says Fuller, ‘ will be admired by judicious poste- 
rity, while Fame has a trumpet left her, or any breath to blow 
therein.’ We allude now, of course, only to his published prose 
works; and chiefly to the Basilicon Doron, and Commentary 
on the Lord’s Prayer. His verses were beneath contempt; and 
his unpublished correspondence with Buckingham his favourite, 
are described by Wellwood as too disgusting to be read by a 
modest'eye. * 


_ .* In the Funeral Sermon preached by Bishop Williams (Keeper of 
the Great Seal) and entitled, ‘ Great Britain’s Solomon,’ we are 
told, that His Majesty ‘ was in hand with a translation of the Psalms, 
* when God called him to sing psalms with the Angels.’ This dis- 
course is a comparison of James with Solomon, but to the manifest 
disadvantage of his Judaical Majesty, even in wisdom and eloquence. 
‘As for conduct, ‘ Every action (saith the Bishop of Lincoln) was a 
‘virtue, and a miracle to exempt him from any parallel amongst the 
‘modern kings and princes.’ Now, on reading this sermon, the 
question naturally arises upon the Right Reverend Lord Chancel- 
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The claims of Charles, his son, have, we know, been ranked 
very high in the scale which is now in our hands; and assured- 
ly if the sx» had been his composition, even as a literary 
work, it would not only place him at the head of the short and 
meagre catalogue of Royal authors, but secure for him a respect= 
able station among the writers of his age; for it is full of piety 
and wisdom, and its style is pure and graceful. But no man, 
capable of weighing testimony and probabilities, can hesitate 
in rejecting Charles’s claims to this famous production. The 
silence of Clarendon upon the subject in his History, explained 
by his letter to Dr Gauden, and the explicit denial by both 
Charles II. and James II. as vouched by two unconnected and 
respectable witnesses, Bishop Burnett and Lord Anglesey, would 
be decisive of the question, even if we could overlook the po- 
sitive evidence of Dr Walker and Bishop Patrick. Nor can 
much reliance be placed on the argument, derived from the su- 

‘Perionity of the style to that of Gauden’s known works; both 

cause it may possibly be neither Charles’s nor Gauden’s, and 
because it may be Gauden’s formed and otherwise corrected by 
those through whose hands all the direct testimony shows it 
to have passed. 

Horace Walpole was not aware that Charles II. had claims 
to a place in his list, although our cowgtryman, the learned and 
laborious Lord Hailes, as far back: as the year 1766, edited a 
curious account of his adventures after the battle of Worcester, 
unquestionably written by himself, and republished some letters 
to his friends, chiefly to Arlington, there called Henry Bennet; 
together with a few made publick for the first time. Consider- 
ing the high reputation of the King for wit, the narrative is as 
dull a piece as may be read; but it has better qualities than 


lor’s motive for all these praises, since, whatever doubt might exist 
as to the other particulars in the King’s life, one passage was unde- 
nied, viz. that he was naturally dead, and going to be buried, if not 
actually under ground at the time. Why then should the Bishop so 
squander his commendations? The next sentence explains it. ‘ Of 
‘all Christian Kings that ever I read of, he was the most constant 
‘ patron of churches and churchmen.’ His successors were there- 
fore to be shown how it would fare with them in this world after their 
decease, if they followed his steps; they would be praised for a few 
weeks, instead of being suddenly forgotten. His Lordship further 
shows what became of the King’s soul. ‘ Severed from the dregs of 
‘ the body, it doth now enjoy an eternal dreaming (qu. eadem sequi- 
‘ tur tellure repostas) in the presence of God, environed no more 
‘ with Lords and Knights, but with troupes of Angels and the souls 
‘ of the blessed, his forerunners.’ é| 
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liveliness, in a detail of interesting particulars; for it is distinct, 
and full, without being in the least degree tedious; it has also the’ 
air of perfect veracity throughout; and it contains none of the 
silly or vulgar peculiarities so strikingly displayed in some of 
the Bourbon pages now before us,—unless it may be thought that 
the last of these epithets is applicable to a tone of selfishness, 
a cold disregard of other men’s safety as well as their services, 
and a proportionate anxiety,about the Royal person’s accommo- 
dation, which runs through the tract. This, however, we sup- 
pose, might be naturally looked for in the narrative of any 
rince’s sufferings. We shal] extract a few lines, giving the 
ing’s account of the most noted and critical passage i his 
escape, his concealment in the Royal Oak. Possibly the reader 
may think the details as to provisions somewhat more in the style 
of Lok XVIII., than we are willing to allow. The composi- 
tion altogether is mean; not even good for the age in which it 
was written; and about as much inferior to that of the present 
day, as if it was his Most Christian Majesty’s own handywork. 
* Which being done, we went on our way to one of Pender- 
¢ ell’s brothers chis house being not far from White Lady’s), who 
‘had been guide to my Lord Wilmot, and, we believed, might 
* by that time be come back again; for my Lord Wilmot in- 
* tended to go to London upon his own horse. When I came 
‘ to this house, I inquired where my Lord Wilmot was. It be- 
‘ing now towards morning, and having travelled these two 
$ nights on foot, Penderell’s brother told he had conducted him 
‘ to a very honest gentleman’s house, one Mr Pitchcroft, * not 
‘ far from Woolverhamptom, a Roman Catholic. I asked him 
* what news? He told me that there was one Major Careless in 
*the house, that was that countryman; whom I knowing, he 
* having been a major in our army, and made his escape hither, 
© a Roman Catholic also, J sent for him into the room where I 
¢ was, and consulting with him what we should do the next day. 
* He told me that it would be very dangerous for me either to 
‘ stay in that house, or to go into that wood, there being a great 
¢ wood hard by Boscobel; that he knew but one way how to 
* pass the next day, and that was to get up into a great oak, in 
¢ a pretty plain place, where we might see about us; for the 
* enemy would perseialy search at the wood for people that had 
* made their escape. Of which proposition of his I approving,’ 
¢ we (that is to say, Careless and 1) went and carried up with us 


* Pepys, to whom the narrative is addressed, informs us in a note, 
that it is not surprising if, after an interval of twenty-nine years, the 
King should confound the name of Mr Whitgrave, with that of 
place, viz. the meadow near Worcester. ; 
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‘ some victuals for the whole day, viz. bread, cheese, and small’ 
* beer, and nothing else, and got up into a great oak that had’ 
‘been lopt some three or four years before, and being grown’ 
‘ out again, very bushy and thick, could not be seen through; 
‘ and here we staid all. the day. I having, in the mean*time,’ 
¢ sent Penderell’s brother to Mr Pitchcroft’s, to know whether 
‘my Lord Wilmot was there or'no; and had word brought me 
‘by ‘him at night that my Lord was there; that there was 
‘ a very secure hiding-hole in Mr Pitchcroft’s house, and that 
‘ he desired me to come thither to him. : 

¢ Memorandum. ;That while we were in this tree, we see sol- 
‘ diers going up and down, in the thicket of the wood, search-' 
‘ ing for the persons escaped, we seeing them, now and then, 
‘ peeping out of the wood. 

‘That night Richard Penderell and I went to Mr Pitch- 
‘ croft’s about six or seven miles off, where I found the gentle- 
‘ man of the house,’ &e. p. 23. et seqq. 

The following is Mr Hume’s account of the same passage, 
and affords a very fair sample of his ordinary degree of accu- 
racy; and, at the same time, a striking proof, because in minute 
particulars of comparatively little moment, how uniformly his 


‘mistakes are made.to favour the Stuarts. 


* The King left Worcester at six o’clook in the afternoon, and, 
‘ without halting, travelled about twenty-six miles in company 
‘ with fifty or sixty of his friends. To provide for his security, 
* he thought it best to separate himself from his companions, 
‘and he left them without communicating his intentions to any 
‘ofthem. By the Earl of Derby’s directions he went to Bos- 
* cobel, a lone house in the borders of Staffordshire, inhabited by 
* one Penderell, a farmer. ‘Tothis man Charles.intrusted bim- 
‘ self. The man had dignity of sentiments much above his condi- 
* tion; and, though death was denounced against all who concealed 
‘ the King, and a great reward promised to any one who should 
‘betray him, he professed and maintained unshaken fidelity. 
‘ He took the assistance of his four brothers, equally honour- 
‘able with himself;.and having clothed the King ‘in a “garb 
‘ like their own, they led him into the neighbouring’ wood, put 
*a bill into his hand, and pretended to employ themselves in 
‘ cutting faggots. ‘Some nights he lay upon straw in the house, 
‘and fed upon such homely fare as it afforded. For a better 
* concealment, he mounted upon an oak, where he sheltered 
* himself among the leaves and branches for twenty-four hours. 
© He saw several soldiers pass by. All of them were intent in 
‘search of the King, and many expressed in his hearing theig 
¢ earnest wishes of seizing him.’ (Hist. vii. 203, (8vo.) 
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It is thus that History is manufactured by indolent and par- 
tial writers, who, having a talent for narrative, being careless of 
truth, omit the facts which do not suit them, and invent circum- 
stances to fill up blanks in their materials, or save themselves 
the trouble of research, making their fancy subservient to the 
purpose which they may have in view of exalting a party or an 
individual. There are more misrepresentations than sentences 
in the passage we have now cited. It was by Mr Gifford’s ad- 
vice, not Lord Derby’s, that the King went to Penderell’s house. 
(Narrative, p. 6.) He travelled twenty, not twenty-six miles 
without halting. (2b.) The Penderells, beside ‘a dignity of sen- 
timents much above their station,’ were all Roman Catholics, 
and had hiding-holes for priests whom they were wont to con- 
ceal (p. 12.), and Charles gives this as the reason for going to 
them. He did not lie ‘some nights on straw in their house,’ 
nor any night; but he was concealed in a barn belonging to a 
country gentleman in the neighbourhood, one day. (p. 20.) 
And the Royal Oak scene happened after two nights only. 
As for the homely fare, he twice in those two days had meat at 
this gentleman’s, beside bread, cheese and beer, from the Pen- 
derells. repeatedly. (7b.) His taking to work in the wood is 
apparently a fiction; at least he never mentions it, though very * 
minute in all his details of this passage. In the oak he remain- 
ed, not twenty-four hours, but during one day, and at night 
went off to Mr Whitgrave’s. While he was in the tree, in- 
stead of being alone, he had Major Careless, another Catho- 
lick, with him, who is not mentioned by the Historian ; but to 
make up for such omissions, we are told that the King heard the 
soldiers all intent in their search for himself, and many express- 
ing their earnest wishes of seizing him—matters wholly unknown 
to his Majesty, who only says that he saw the soldiers searching 
for the fugitives. 

We shall give one more extract from the Narrative; and it is 
the best passage in it. 

* As I was holding my horse’s foot, I asked the smith what 
© news? He told me that there was no news that he knew of, since 
the good news of the beating of the rogues the Scots. I ask- 
¢ him whether there was none of the English taken that joined 
* the Scots? He answered, that he did not hear that that rogue 
‘ Charles Stuart was taken, but some of the others, he said, 
‘ were taken, but not Charles Stuart. I told him that if that 
rogue were taken, he deserved to be hanged more than all the 
‘ rest, for bringing in the Scots. Upon which he said, that I 
« spoke like an honest man; and so we parted. (p. 32.) 

There is in Charles’s details a very frequent mention of the 
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fate which lie had in his wanderings; but, not to mention that a 
person in his station must naturally have regarded the difficulty 
of satisfying his hunger as one of the greatest novelties of his 
adventures, we may observe, that he only introduces the subject 
to show the straits he was reduced to, and always where it was 
doubtful whether he should not suffer from actual want. The 
Bourbon Annalist views the interesting subject of dinner and 
supper in a very different light, as we shall presently see. ‘The 
uneasiness in which he is thrown by the dreadful prospects of 
abundant plain, homely food, shares his thoughts with anxiety 
about his life, then at stake, and the fate of his country. »An 
unlooked for escape from destruction excites hardly any more 
delight than a fricassee or a bottle of Burgundy, which he 
had not ventured to hope for—nay, he is on the point of risking 
his neck for a forgotten walking stick. 

The volume before us, which contains the Journal of the pre- 
sent King of France, and two of the Duchess d’ Angouleme’s, 
is one of the publications now become very frequent in this 
country among our Ultra-Royalists, who live in habitual ecsta- 
sies of affection towards every thing despotic, and fancy they 
are indulging a ‘ mighty elegant’ passion, when they are col- 
lecting every scrap of Bourbon anecdote as a memorial, of 
classical achievements. Having got hold of one note, to which 
public feeling may be attuned, even in favour of that hateful fa- 
mily, the barbarous treatment of Louis X VI. and his wife and 
son, they must be perpetually striking it, till they deafen or 
weary their audience, instead of exciting any sympathy. They 
are romantic upon the subject to enthusiasm; but it will not 
do; they have all their romance to themselves. Among their 
number are to be found no Clarendons, or Burkes; and the 
heavy pages of the mere plodding anecdote-monger, the: col» 
lector of names, the rectifier of dates, and collator of parallel 
accounts of passages almost all devoid of real importance, are 
little calculated to captivate readers in an age somewhat too ra- 
tional, with all its faults and its follies, to be enamoured of a 
race now only remarkable for feebleness and bigotry, hatred of 
freedom, and ingratitude to their best benefactors. Had such 
a generation suffered ten times as much, the people of this 
country never could have regarded them as objects of attach- 
ment, or even of very long-lived compassion. But we are now 
to view them as swelling the list of Royal Authors. 


I. Madame @ Angouleme’s Narrative of the Flight to Varennes; 


This is, in itself, a very short and a rod meagre tract. It 
consists of a dozen small and widely printed pages, with twice 
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as'much of note and comment. These notes, admitting the 
= to possess all the interest which the Editors take im‘it, 
and to merit the great pains they seem to have bestowed, are 
deserving of praise for their fulness and apparent accuracy. 
No labour has been spared in collating the many other accounts 
before the publick of the same transactions; and, considering 
that these are drawn up by eyewitnesses, we must admit'the 
truth of the melancholy inference here drawn from these dis- 
crepancies, against the credit of historical evidence generally. 
The Duchess’s Narrative is nearly devoid of interest ; for, ex- 
cept adding to the number of those discrepancies, it really 
in no material respect increases our store of facts. That the 
prevention of the’ King’s escape turned upon a very narrow 
chance, was well known; that the difference of an hour or less, 
in point of time, would have saved him, was never doubted. 
The total want of decision in himself and all about him, 
throughout the whole movement, was the cause’ of his arrest; 
this is fully admitted by the Royalist whose notes are before us, 
as far as regards the King; but he would fain show, that the 
efforts of the’ Queen and others were paralyzed by deference to 
their Chief—a conclusion somewhat inconsistent with what he 
admits to have been in their plan, placing a steady and com- 
manding person in the party, a Count d’Agoult * un homme'de 
‘ téte, who could give directions, and who would overcome 
§ trifling difficulties.” This step, it seems, was judged neces- 
sary * by those who knew the King’s reserve, indecision, and 
¢ inexperience of travelling ’—and no one can wonder at the ar- 
rangemeut. What hindered it from being carried into execu- 
tion? The etiquette of the old Court—the inflexible etiquette 
of the ancien regime. At a moment when the Queen was es- 
caping from prison in the disguise of a governess, and the King 
himself as a valet-de-chambre to Madame Tourzel, one of his 
own household, who was to pass for a German Baronness, this 
Madame de Tourzel steps in, and by the most singular practi- 
cal dull on record, forgetting her assumed character, claims her 
right, by virtue df her office, to travel in the same carriage with 
their Majesties and the children of France, and excludes the 
Count Hannibal d’ Agoult, the homme de téte, whose firmness of 
character was to have saved the whole party! Lest it may be 
thought that we speak irreverently of the King’s incompetence 
on this occasion, let the Ultra-loyal editors be heard on ‘the 
point. * It must, in justice to all the officers engaged in the af= 
¢ fair at this critical moment, be confessed, that the irresolutien 
§ and timidity of the King himself almost, if not entirely, justi- 
§ fied their conduct, Even the high spirit of the Queen herself 
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‘seems to have fuiled before the strenua inertia of the King. 
* No one present except Louis had any right to command; and 
* Louis’s only orders were, to do nothing.’ 

It is clear, that, as the Editor observes, ‘such a series of fatal 
£ accidents, all tending to one point, can hardly be paralleled in 
* the history of unfortunate princes,’ as these, the concurrence 
of which delayed the progress, and facilitated the arrest of the 
party. The principal misfortunes and blunders were, the ar- 
riving at Varennes, where relays of horses were provided for 
them, but not taking care to ascertain where those relays were 
to be found. Even this, however, would not have proved fatal, 
had their zealous and devoted adherents been able to travel, on 
swift horses and a good road, as much as six miles an hour, 
during that one night,—and to get more help, supposing them 
to have no right to attempt a defence or a rescue with sixty 
hussars, and nothing but a mob to oppose; for, without ever 
dreaming that such a thing was practicable, three gallant and 
chivalrous spirits rode off, between ten and twelve o'clock, to 
the Marquis de Bouille’s head-quarters, twenty-four miles dis- 
tant, and brought back a regiment of cavalry, which did not 
arrive before nine, when the Royal Prisoners had been ‘gone 
an hour and a half, and no attempt was made to overtake 
them. 

The importance of the King’s arrest was no doubt. deemed 
very great at the time; and the Royalists, we find, looking back 
to it even now, describe it as an event ‘ on which the destinies 
of the whole world hung;’ assuming, that it occasioned. not 
merely the deaths of the Royal Captives, but ‘the anarchy, the 
* republic, the consulate, the empire, and the double restora- 
‘tion.’ We would by no means be understood to underva- 
lue its magnitude or effects; but that a man like Louis XVI. 
could, by his presence on the Rhine, even aided by Maria An- 
toinette and her little coterie, have arrested the progress of the 
Revolution, swayed the councils of the Allies, and guided the 
conduct of the infatuated and feeble emigrants, is, as it seems 
to us, the height of absurdity. We may be of obtuse feelings, 
or of judgments so stubborn as not to consult our feelings when 
reasoning upon men and things,—or of so unseemly a disposi- 
tion for prying into particulars, that we can hardly avoid re- 
collecting, while we read one page, the character given to this 
unfortunate prince in another; but it does seem to us, unini- 
tiated in the sentiment and the logic of the Pavillon Marsan, 
that the principal difference which Louis’s successful escape 
would have made, would have been the removal of by far, the 
greatest impediment in the course of the French Revolution, 
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and the most popular of ali the outcries which have been raised 
against its authors. He must be almost wilfully blind.»who can 
now imagine, that the republicans would have had less. power 
in France, and less influence in Europe, and less credit in after 
times, if they had avoided the hated name of regicides; or that 
the personal qualities of the King and Queen would have done 
any thing but service to the revolutionary cause, had they quiet+ 
ly taken up their head-quarters at Coblentz, with the other 
princes, their equals in public disesteem, not superior to them 
in political and military incapacity, inferior to the unfortunate 
King in irresolution, and to the ill-fated Queen in reputation 
for intrigue. 


II. Louis XVIIT’s Narrative of his Escape from France. 


No sooner do we enter on this part of the publication before 
us, than we discover a very differerit cast of sentiment pervad- 
ing the Editor’s commentaries. In the Preface, a most candid 
admission is made, that the work has disappointed all who had 
expected literary merit in it; that it has destroyed the reputa- 
tion of the King as an adept in the niceties of the French lan- 
guage; the French critics asserting that ‘ it is vulgarly ungram- 
matical.’ Of this the Editor pretends not to be a competent 
judge; but ‘he must admit, that the performance does not 
« place his Most Christian Majesty very high in the list of Royal 
* Authors, as the style is bad, the observations often puerile, and 
* the sentiments far from noble.’ The notes are in much the 
same spirit, and allow no absurdity of the text to pass unob- 
served. In one place, the King is chid for needlessly and inde- 
corously ascribing some ‘trivial’ occurrence to Providence’; 
and yet it is the circumstance to which his escape is chiefly ow- 
ing. Nor can there be a doubt, that, had a far less prominent 
incident been attributed to the Divine aid by either Marie An- 
toinette or her daughter, or even by the Count d’ Artois, we 
should have heard of nothing but ‘ smgular piety ’—* habitual 
devotion”—‘ constant self-denial ’—and ‘ amiable enthusiasm.” 
In another passage, a direct and uncalled-for allusion is made 
to a supposed intrigue with a married woman, his Majesty be- 
ing also married ; and yet, furious would be the indignation of 
the Editor, if any one were to demand, why, in the superabun- 
dance of minute details upon Madame d’Angouleme’s narra- 
tive, Count Fersen’s share in the Varennes expedition is passed 
by without the slightest allusion to what was far more, *‘ the 
scandal of Paris,’ than the obscure attachment of the present 
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King to Madame de Baller. * This diversity of treatment, ap- 
plied to the different branches of the family, is sufficiently re+ 
markable; but it is easily explained. Louis XVIII. had at 
first favoured the Revolution; he * generally voted with the 
coté gauche ;’ he was ‘a moderate reformer’ (p. 89, Note) ; 
and,’ since his restoration, he has by no means fulfilled the ex« 
pectations of the Ultra party, whom nothing, it appears, will sa- 
tisfy that mortal can do for them in the way of counter-revolution 
a new confiscations, political proscription and religious perse~ 
cution. Itis customary, therefore, with this class, both in Paris 
and London (they extend not, we believe, into the country) to 
vilify the King, and exalt the more violent and intolerant 
branches of his family, as more congenial to themselves. It 
must not be imagined, that we are going to undertake his Ma- 
‘jesty’s defence against the attacks and sneers of this writer,—we 
only desire to point out his partiality, and its causes. 

The King’s Narrative is dedicated, in a very affectionate ad- 
dress to M. d’ Avary, in token of the Royal author’s lasting gra+ 
titude for his services upon the occasion of his escape. To 
him, indeed, its success was entirely owing; and it had cost 
him sacrifices, though the King greatly overrates them. The 
constant feeling of friendship towards this faithful follower, 
forms the only pleasing trait in his Majesty’s character and ha- 
bits of writing, as far as this work develops them. ’ Towards others 
he seems to have felt more soberly. No doubt, he consulted Ma- 
dame de Balli, as the Editor says, ‘on the spiritual concerns of 
his conscience,’ at the moment that his scruples would not suf- 
fer him to receive the mass from a constitutional priest; but he 
seems to have planned his own escape, and allowed Madame 
(his wife) to plan hers apart, and both executed their projects 
separately, The manner in which our pious A‘neas drops his 
Creusa is diverting enough. ‘ And as to what concerns Ma- 
* dame, I may here say, once for all, that Madame Gourbillon, 
* her reader, undertook to do all that was necessary, and ac- 
* quitted herself of the task with equal ability and success.’ 
Accordingly, the Royal pair meet in the Low Countries, as 
f&neas and his lady would doubtless have done in their day, 
had Creusa only been fortunate enough to have a Lectrice. 
—_ following is the account of the escape from the Thuil- 

eries. 


* Madame Campan’s silence on the subject of Count Fersen, when 
she elaborately vindicates her Royal mistress against charges never lis- 
tened to, such as the ridiculous anecdotes in Lauzun’s infamous baok, 


; 


is truly remarkzble. 
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* I must here observe, that my first valet-de-chambre always slept 
in my room, which, unless I put him in my confidence, appeared an 
insurmountable obstacle to my escape ; but I had satisfied myself, by 
a rehearsal which I had made two days before, that before he could 
undress himself and come back to my room, I had more time than 
was necessary to get up, light a candle, and get into my closet. 

. * Accordingly, the moment he was gone I got up, and, closing care- 
fully the curtains of my bed, and taking with me the few things which 
I wanted, I got into my closet and shut the door ; and from that mo- 
ment, whether from a presentment, or from my confidence in d’ Avaray, 
I thought myself out of France. I put in the pockets of my robe de 
chambre three hundred louis which I took with me, and passed into 
the private apartment, where d’ Avaray was waiting for me, after hav- 
ing had a very serious alarm ; for when he attempted to enter it, the 
key would not turn in the lock :—a thousand fancies, one worse than 
the other, had passed through his mind. At last, however, he thought 
of turning the key the other way, which happened to be the right one. 

* D’Avaray dressed me, and when I was so, I remembered that I 
had forgotten my cane and a second snuff-box which I wished to bring 
away. I was going back to look for them, but d’ Avaray would not per- 
mit such rashness, and I did not persist in my intention. The clothes 
fitted me very well; but the wig was a little too light: however, as 
it fitted tolerably, and as I was resolved, whenever I could, to keep 
a large round hat with a great tri-coloured cockade over my eyes, the 
ill-fitting of the wig did not give us much trouble. In crossing the 
private apartments, d’ Avaray told me that there was a carriage like 
our own waiting in the great court of the Luxembourg: this made 
him uneasy; but I quieted him by acquainting him that it was my 
wife's; yet when we were on the stairs, he desired me to wait, and 
went to see if it were still there. Not seeing it, he returned, saying, 
* Come along with me.”—‘ I am ready,” I replied, and we proceeded 
to our carriage, which was a vis-d-vis. By accident, I had placed 
myself with my back to the horses. ‘‘ What,” said d’Avaray, “ you 
are ceremonious?” “ Faith,” said I, “ here I am.”—He did not 

rsist in his compliment, and, directing the coachman to drive to the 
Pont Neuf, we left the Luxembourg. , 

‘ My joy at having escaped from my prison,—a joy which d’ Ava- 
ray sincerely shared,—turned all our thoughts towards gaiety. And, 
accordingly, our first impulse, after crossing the threshold, was to 
sing a verse of the parody of the Opera of Penelope— 

** Ca va bien, 

Ca prend bien, 

Ils ne se doutent de rien.” pp. 91-94. 
—aAnd instantly the noble-minded and poe Editor administers 
a sharp rebuke in a note, ‘ confessing that the mode of express- 
* ing satisfaction was not very noble, nor very suitable to the 
* King’s own circumstances, and to those of the rest of his fa- 
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* mily.’ Would he have hada mass performed on. the spot 
or a vow made, after the most approved examples of the ‘ olden 
time, ’—to found some chapel where souls might: be rescued, 
by much importunity of priests, from purgatory? ‘The inde- 
corous jest in p. 65, needlessly copied out of Rabelais, and 
levelled at the most awful solemnity of the Romish church, ex- 
treme unction, seems a little at variance with such strictness. 
Indeed far more religion, not to say superstition, appears in the 
text of this book than in the notes. D’Avaray’s appearing at a 
certain time is treated as so manifest a providence as ‘ the most 
obstinate infidel’ could not deny; and the finding of a small 
crucifix, to which he attached great value, is plainly deemed to 
be miraculous. 

For the details of the journey we must refer to the work, in 
which nothing strikes the reader more than the author’s mar- 
vellous ignorance of the world. All the remarks are those of a 
petty understanding, no doubt, and a trivial and frivolous taste; 
but they are far more strikingly those of one who had seen no- 
thing, and to whom every thing was new and surprising. The 
unfitness of persons so educated, to govern great empires, is .too 
striking to require any illustration. Who can read the follow- 
ing long dull story about nothing atvall, and observe the inte- 
rest attached by his Majesty to an every day’s occurrence, with- 
out being sensible that his acquaintance with life was about 


equal to that of a child emerging from the nursery ? 

‘ A woman came out, and invited us to walk in and refresh our- 
selves: we declined going in, but we accepted some chairs she offer- 
ed us outside the door. D’Avaray sent Sayer for his writing-case, 
and began to set down in ink the notes of our journey, which he had 
taken with a pencil. Whilst he was doing so, two women came near 
the bench, one of whom was aged, and the other'younger. The 
youngest sat down on the bench, but the old woman, having placed 
upon it a load somewhat heavy that she had been carrying, sank, ra- 
ther than seated herself, on the ground, and seemed to be taken ill. 
We asked what was the matter ; but the mistress of the inn (for such 
it was) told us they were two German women from Wurtzbourg, who 
executed the commissions of the officers of the garrison of Namur. 
The youngest was looking at the other in a manner extremely affect- 
ing; and though we did not hear what she said, the word maman, 
pronounced in a tone as soft as a flute, struck upon our ear, and still 
more on our heart. We requested the mistress of the inn'to give her 
something, and she offered her some beer; but she asked for some 
brandy. The landlady told us she had none, and that the wife of 
the blacksmith, who was then repairing our carriage, and who might 
have given some, was-at church; but luckily some boys of the vil- 
lage came by, and she sent one of them, who offered his services very 
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willingly, to fetch the brandy. While we were waiting for his re- 
turn, we expressed. to the landlady our surprise that there should not 
,be a little brandy in her house.’ pp. 132-134. 

A speech of the good hostess then follows, expounding the 
reason wliy-her bottles and her limbs were out of repair; the 
boy, however, returns with a glass of the liquor, and a most 
touching scene follows. 

‘ It was given to the old woman, who drank a little, and then gave 
it to her daughter: the latter wetted her lips, and returned it to her 
mother. _We wanted to pay the boy, but the mistress of the inn told 
us she had given him twelve sous; we would have given him some- 
thing more, but he ran off too quickly for us to think of following 
him. We then gave the landlady a piece of six francs, and she 
brought the poor woman some bread and butter, and some beer. 
The old woman having recovered a little strength, rose, and came to 
kneel before us, kissing our hands. We raised her up immediately, 
and taking off my hat, I pointed to the sky, and said, Goit, Gott ! 
upon which she took her beads, pressed them to her heart, and began 
to pray. The landlady, with whom we continued conversing on the 
subject of her sufferings, said to us, ‘* Ah! gentlemen, revolutions 
are cruel things! I suffer as much from the revolution in France as 
from that in our own country, and I am very uneasy on account of 
my parents. I was born at Frombaine, near Givet ; I do what I can 
to prevail upon them to leave the town, but I cannot succeed, and 
it makes me very unhappy. Ah! gentlemen, there is nothing but 
God, one’s king, and one’s country.” D’Avaray had already been 
affected to tears by the action of the old woman ; I was moved, ele- 
vated by the words of the landlady. ‘ Well, my good woman,” I 
said to her, “‘ as you think so, pray to God for the king ; his life is 
perhaps in the greatest danger ; he has left Paris.” ‘* Oh heavens!” 
she cried, ‘‘ what do youtell me?” Yes,” said d’Avaray, “ there 
is his brother, who escaped at the same time as himself.” ‘ And 
there,” I added, “ is the friend that has saved me.” I threw my- 
self into his arms, and our tcars were mingled. Sayer, retired into a 
corner, was wiping his eyes. The woman, much affected, said to 
‘me, ‘* You are the brother of the King! Ah! if I might venture to 
touch you!” ‘ Do better, my good woman, embrace me.” The 
carriage was repaired ; I gave a louis to the old woman ; she want- 
ed again to kiss my hand, but I embraced her, and we set off.’ 
pp. 135—137. 

The reader would, however, commit no inconsiderable mis- 
take who should fancy the King to be a mere sentimental jour- 
nalist. ‘The more substantial topics of Juncheon and supper oc- 
cupy far more of his Royal thoughts than any other matters of 
contemplation. In his story, the belly maintains its ancient 
pre-eminence undisputed, and without a rival among the other 
members. The habitual train of his musings is such as the fol- 
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lowing. ‘ We arrived at Namur very late; and although I be- 
* lieve our supper at the Hotel de Hollande was not a very good 
one, we thought it excellent. We were disposed to be easily 
satisfied, and finding some tolerable Rhenish wine, we drank 
pretty freely of it. Altogether I never perhaps made a better 
or more cheerful supper. (p. 130.) On another occasion, 

We had a pie and some claret, but we had forgotten bread ; 

and whilst we eat the crust with the pie, we thought of Queen 

Maria Theresa, who hearing one day the poor people pitied 

for being in want of bread, replied, ** But dear me, why do 
‘* they not eat pie-crust?” We think it more likely that this 
should be a mistranslation, than a mistake by the King, of so 
noted a story. The saying was not of pie-crust, but of Brioche, 
a light cake only seen at the tables of the luxurious. ‘ Eh! 
* Mon Dieu, que ne mangent ils de la Brioche.’ ‘The old say- 
ing was, § Sine Baccho et Cerere, fugit Venus.’ In the following 
passage, the happy union of Mad. de Balbi, a cold chicken and 
a bottle of claret, clearly typifies the above three deities in 
conjunction. ‘ We alighted and entered the house. Mad. de 
* Balbi employed herself in procuring us some supper. That 
of the inn was good for nothing; but luckily she had a cold 
chicken and a bottle of claret, and we stopped. She had 
afterwards the goodness to give me up her bed; d’Avaray 
took that of her maid; and the first time, for twenty months 
and a half, I lay down with an assurance of not being awak- 
ened by some scene of horror.’ (127.) The following pas- 
sage is of superior interest; it is indeed highly wrought; and 
the alternate hopes and fears, the whole play of the passions, 
shows the hand of a master. 

‘ We resolved to stop at Marche ; and we sent Sayer forward to 
have supper ready for us at the inn of the poste, which the postmas- 
ter at Emptines, who seemed to us a connoisseur in good living, had 
assured us was an excellent one. On our arrival in the town, we 
were taken to a house of good appearance, and we were rejoicing at 
finding so good an inn; but we were soon informed that we were at 
the house of an old officer of the regiment de Ligne, who had de- 
sired to receive us, because, notwithstanding the report of the post- 
master of Emptines, the inn of the poste was good for nothing. This 
was a cruel disappointment for me, as I always distrust a family din- 
ner. I cast a sorrowful look upon d’Avaray, whose countenance I 
found quite as much lengthened as my own. Our regret increased 
when our host, who had just got out of bed again (at nine o'clock in 
the evening), told us that he was quite miserable not to have been 
apprised two hours earlier, for he would have given us some pigeons 
& la crapaudine ; but his pigeons were now in the pigeon-house, and 
his chickens alive. He had however sent to the poste for @ leg @f 
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mutton, and we should have with it some sallad and some fresh eggs. 
These commons appeared to us somewhat short; but it was much 
worse, when, a moment after, his cook returned, enraged against the 
mistress of the poste, who positively refused, she said, to lend her the 
leg of mutton. He offered us, in lieu, some veal cutlets, which we 
accepted. We were a little uneasy as to his wine, when we discover- 
ed by chanee a Jetter, advising him of the arrival of a cask of old 
wine of Volnay of a superior quality.. We were delighted at this 
discovery, and soon turned the conversation to the subject of what 
wine he usually drank. He told us vin de Bar; and that as the last 
vintage in that country had failed, he had thought of sending for 
some Burgundy, which had arrived about fifteen days ago, but that 
he had been advised to let it rest a month before he tapped it. We 
now fancied ourselves in a true Spanish inn ; and we were sorrow- 
fully remarking how appropriate was the appellation of Marche en 
famine; but, to our great and very agreeable surprise, the supper 
was tolerably good; and M. Donné (the name of our host), who 
proved a pleasant companion, had the kindness to tap, although pre- 
maturely, his wine of Volnay, which was really very good. ’— 
pp- 137—140. 

So fully impressed does his present Most Christian Majesty 
appear to be with the sentiments delivered by his brother in his 
justly admired and celebrated will, where he enjoins such of his 
family as may ‘ have the misfortune to become kings, to con- 
‘ sider that they must devote themselves entirely to the happi- 
ness of their fellow-citizens.’ The Journal from which we have 
heen quoting, refers, no doubt, to occurrences which happened 
before Louis XVI.’s decease ; ‘put it was probably written after 
that event, and, indeed, was only published very lately, by the 
Royal Author, who was so much enamoured of his production 
as to correct the press himself. 


III. Madame d’ Angouleme’s Private Memoirs during her Impri- 
sonment. 


The whole fire of the Editor’s ultra-loyalty, which had been 
suppressed during the course of the King’s work, breaks out with 
redoubled fury as soon as he comes to the gr ateful and conge- 
nial task of expounding and lauding the Duchess’s journal. Its 
authenticity, it seems, cannot be questioned ; that is to say, it 
was published by authority, and alleged to have been written in 
the Tower of the Temple. The notes from which it was com- 
posed may have been, as is asserted, written by stealth there, 
with pencils secreted for the purpose; but a considerable por- 
tion must have been written at leisure after the author’s libera- 
tion. Indeed, while some passages are evidently copies of notes 
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written at the moment; others, from their turn of the expres~ 
sion, are plainly retrospective. 

The perusal of these pages is asomewhat melancholy task; in 
spite of the efforts made at almost each pause by the Editor’s 
violence, both in praise and vituperation, to check and even per- 
vert the feelings of the reader. The cruelty of the treatment to 
which the Royal captives were exposed, unjustifiable on every 
account, and made still more revolting by the needless severity 
and insult that accompanied it, remains to this day, as indeed 
it will to all times, among the most unpardonable of the crimes 
which sullied the worst period of the Revolution. The cul- 
pable conduct of the Queen, and of the King acting under her 
guidance, might have justified measures of severity towards 
them as necessary for the safety of the new government; and 
we could not greatly have wondered at some excesses being 
committed against the whole family in the alarm excited by an 
invasion of which théy were the occasion, and most probably 
the movers. But the continued maltreatment of the victims; 
the tormenting usage, above all, of the son, and the destruction 
of the sister of Louis X VL. are crimes not to be defended, nor 
even palliated, by any conceivable pretence of state necessity. 
Men of all parties in both countries must, therefore, unite in 
condemning them; although a good deal of false colouring is 
no doubt given to the facts in the Duchess’s Journal, and a great 
deal more in the Editor’s notes. 

The following passage, describing their mode of passing the 
day, is interesting; and the allusion to the Prussians is not the 
only sentence in these Memoirs from which we distinctly gather 
that the hopes of the prisoners were centered in the success of 
the invasion. 

‘ My father rose at seven, and was employed in his devotions till 
eight. Afterwards he dressed himself and my brother, and at nine 
came to breakfast with my mother. After breakfast, my father taught 
my brother his lessons till eleven. The child then played till twelve, 
at which hour the whole family was obliged to walk in the garden, 
whatever the weather might be; because the guard, which was re- 
lieved at that time, wished to see all the prisoners, and satisfy them- 
selves that we were safe. The walk lasted till dinner, which was at 
two o'clock. After dinner my father and mother played at tric-trac 
or piquet, or, to speak more truly, pretended to play, that they might 
have an opportunity of saying a few words to one another. At four 
o'clock, my mother and we went up stairs and took my brother with 
us, as my father was accustomed to sleep a little at this hour. At six 
my brother went down again to my father to say his lessons, and to 
play till supper-time. After supper, at nine o’clock, my mother un- 
dressed him quickly, and put him to bed. We then went up to our 
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apartment again, and the King did not go to bed till eleven. My mo- 
ther worked a good deal of tapestry : a directed my studies, and 
often made me read aloud. My aunt was frequently in prayer, 
and read every morning the divine service of the day. She read 
a good many religious books, and sometimes, at the Queen's re- 
quest, would read aloud. 

* They permitted us to have newspapers again, that we might 
see the retreat of the Prussians, and the horrid libels against the 
King, of which they were full. One day, one of these people 
said to us, ‘“‘ Come, ladies, I have good news for you: several emi- 
grant traitors have been taken: if you are patriots, you must be glad 
of it.” My mother, as usual, made no reply, and did not even ap- 
pear tohear him. Her calm contempt, and her dignified air, gene- 
rally struck them with respect. They seldom ventured to speak to 
her.’ pp. 183-185. 

The different demeanour of the King and Queen is remark- 
able throughout. A deputation from the Convention having 
waited upon him, to ask if he had any complaint to make of his 
treatment? his answer was, ‘ No; while permitted to remain 
‘ with my family, I am happy.’ The Queen being one day 
asked the same question, disdained to make any answer. The 
family do not seem to have been very easily pleased with the 
(187) services of their adherents. After Clery had been shut 
up with them for three months, when one should have thought 
any offence he might formerly have given might be forgotten, 
we find him represented as having merited blame, and asked 
pardon. (p. 188);—a circumstance which his long services 
afterwards, and the fate he suffered for their sake, should have 
induced the Ultra Duchess to suppress at this distance of time, 
and so many years after his death. Indeed, Clery’s exemplary 
fidelity even satisfies the more than Ultra zeal of the Editor, who 
hesitates not to * place him by the side of M. Hue for his af- 
* fectionate and heroic fidelity.’ (p. 168.) This praise of gra- 
titude, except in words, must also, we fear, be withheld from the 
race in question; else how can the Duchess account for suffer- 
ing a man like M. Harmand to die in an hospital, whither he 
was cohveyed, when perishing of cold and hunger in the public 
streets? Though he took office under the Emperor, he had be- 
friended the Bourbons upon the most trying occasions; voting 
against the King’s death, and exerting himself, when a member 
of the Committee of Public Safety, as far as a man could, to re- 
lieve the Dauphin, and preserve his life. It must be remarked, 
too, that he was but for a season in Napolcon’s favour, being, 
in fact, always a Royalist; and he lost his employment, and was 
reduced to a poverty, termed by the present Editor ‘ severe, but 
not dishonourable, ’ 
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An extraordinary importance is attached by the Editor to 
M. Harmand’s report of what passed at his interview with the 
young Prince, after the fall of Robespierre. M. H. relates, 
that he maintained an obstinate silence, and would answer no 
questions, whether put in a friendly or authoritative tone; and 
he adds, that he was informed that he had never spoken since 
the day on which he was forced to sign a deposition against the 
Queen. The Editor represents this as undeniably true, and 
as something extremely striking. But we find no authority for 
it in the Duchess’s Narrative. On the contrary, she describes 
his conduct and habits in terms wholly inapplicable to a state of 
continued and sullen silence. The following passage relates to 
the period of which Harmand’s story is told. 

¢ Another commissioner also, called Gomier, came to assist Lau- 
rent. He took extraordinary care of my brother. For a great 
while, this poor child had no light. He was dying of fright, Go- 
mier obtained leave to give him a candle at night-fall; he even used 
to pass several hours with him, to amuse him. Gomier soon saw 
that his wrists and knees were swelled ; he was afraid the joints were 
about to grow callous. He mentioned it to the Committee, and ask- 
ed permission to take him to exercise in the garden. At first, he 
only removed him to the little parlour, which delighted the child, 
who was fond of a change of place. He soon felt the attentions of 
Gomier, and became fond of him: the poor boy had been long un- 
accustomed to kindness.’ pp. 274, 275. 

‘ During the winter, my brother had some attacks of fever. He 
could not be kept away from tie fire. Laurent and Gomier used to 
coax him up to the leads to take the air, but he was hardly there 
when he complained of not being able to walk, and wished to-go 
down again; he grew worse, and his knees swelled greatly.’ p. 276. 

It should seem, then, that the story of the persevering silence 
is a little bit of the romance with which our neighbours often- 
times delight to embellish incidents sufficiently interesting and 
attractive in themsclves—forgetting the sentence pronounced 
upon such irregular tastes by their great critic, * Rein n'est 
beau que le vrai.’ 

The most interesting part of the Duchess’s Journal, as might 
be expected, is that where she touches upon the fatal catastro- 
phe of her parents. There is something very touching in her 
forlorn situation, deprived of her nearest relations one after 
another, at a very tender age, with the knowledge that one had 
been put to death, and another was lingering out a wretched ex- 
istence near her, but wholly separated from her society; and in 
an ignorance, still more distressing, of the fate which had befal- 
len the two whom she was most attached to, her mother and 
aunt. The following passage relates to a period nearly a year 
after the Queen’s execution. 
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‘ Next morning, at ten o'clock, Laurent came into my room, and 
inquired politely whether I wanted any thing. He visited me three 
times a day, but always with civility, and, in addressing me, he did 
not thee-and-thou (tutoyer) me. He never searched the drawers, nor 
other pieces of furniture. 

‘ At the end of three days, the Convention sent a deputation to 
ascertain the situation of my brother.- The members were struck 
with pity at the state in which they found him, and directed that he 
should be better treated. Laurent got him a clean bed out of my 
room, the old one being filled with bugs and vermin: he made him 
bathe himself, and cleansed him from the filth with which he was co- 
vered. However, they still left him alone. 

‘ I soon asked Laurent about what gave me the liveliest concern, 
the fate of my mother and aunt, of whose deaths I was still igno- 
rant. I also asked to be permitted to rejoin my mother. He repli- 
ed, with an air of concern, that my inquiries should not be addressed 
to him. 

‘ Next day came some men in scarfs, to whom I repeated the 
same question, and they gave me the same answer. They added, 
that they did not see why I should wish to be released, as I seemed 
to be very comfortable. ‘* It is dreadful,” I replied, “ to be sepa- 
rated for more than a year from one’s mother, without even hearing what 
has become of her, or of my aunt.” ‘ You are not ill?” No, Sir, 
but the cruellest illness is that of the heart.” ‘I tell you again, that 
we can do nothing for you ; but I advise you to be patient, and sub- 
mit to the justice and goodness of the French people.” I had no- 
thing more to say. 

* I was exposed, next morning, by the explosion which took place 
at the plain of Grenelle, which terrified me greatly. 

* During all this time, my brother still remained alone. Laurent 
visited him thrice a day, but he was afraid to show him all the atten- 
tion he wished, for he was closely watched. He took, however, 
more care of me, and I had every reason to be satisfied with him 
during the whole time of his attendance. He frequently inquired 
whether I wanted any thing, and begged me to ask for what I might 
wish for, and to ring my bell when I wanted any thing. He gave 
me back the tinder-box, and allowed me candles.’ pp. 271-274. 

With respect to the King’s trial and death, some things are 
related which deserve to be known as correcting the common 
accounts, but some also which must be incorrect. The touch- 
ing stories told of the scene with his family, and his parting 
from them to mount the scaffold—a scene which has been hand- 
led both in prose and verse, and represented in all sizes of pic- 
tures—turns out to be a fiction; for he never took leave of 
them at all. The following passage, however, which proves 
this, contains also a very material error. 

‘ [1793.]—At last, on the 18th January, the day on which the 
sentence was pronounced, the municipal officers entered the King's 
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room at éleven o'clock, saying, that they had now orders never to 
. lose.sight of him for a moment. He asked if his fate was decided. 
They answered, No, 

‘ Next morning M. Malesherbes came to acquaint him that the 
sentence had been pronounced; “ but, Sire,” he added, ‘ these 
wretches are not yet masters, and every honest man will endeavour 
to save your Majesty, or to die at your feet.” ‘‘ M. de Malesher- 
bes,” said the King, “ such proceedings would involve a great 
many persons, and would excite a civil war in Paris.—TI had rather 
die.—You will therefore, I entreat of you, command them from me 
to make no effort to save me—the King of France never dies!” 

‘ After this conference he was never allowed to see his counsel 
again. He addressed a note to the municipal officers, to ask to see 
them, and to complain of the hardship of being kept under perpe- 
tual inspection. No attention was paid to his representations. 

‘ On Sunday, the 20th January, Garat the minister of justice, and 
the other members of the executive power, came to announce to him 
the sentence for his execution next day. My father heard it with 
fortitude and piety: he demanded a respite of three days, to know 
what the fate of his family was to be, and to have a Catholic con- 
fessor. The respite was refused. Garat assured him that there was 
no charge against his family, and that it would be sent out of France. 
The Abbé Edgeworth de Firmont was the priest he wished for. He 
gave his address, and Garat brought him The King dined as usual, 
which surprised the municipal officers, who expected that he would 
endeavour to commit suicide. 

‘ About seven o’clock in the evening we learned the sentence by 
the newsmen, who came crying it under our windows: a decree of 
the Convention permitted us to see the King. We ran to his apart- 
ment, and found him much altered ; he wept for us, and not for fear 
of death; he related his trial to my mother, apologizing for the 
wretches who had condemned him; he told her, that it was proposed 
to attempt to save him by having recourse to the primary assemblies, 
but that he would not consent, lest it should excite confusion in the 
country. He then gave my brother some religious advice, and de- 
sired him, above all, to forgive those who caused his death ; and he 
gave him his blessing, as well as to me. 

‘ My mother was very desirous that the whole family should pass 
the night with my father; but he opposed this, observing to her 
how much he needed some hours of repose and quiet. She asked at 
least to be allowed to see him next morning, to which he consented. 
But, when we were gone, he requested that we might not be permit- 
ted to return, as our presence afflicted him too much. He then re- 
mained with his confessor till midnight, when he went to bed.’ pp, 
196—200. 

Now, an important part of this narrative is most certainly 
contrary to the fact ; it is inserted, we should suppose, long af- 
ter the body of the Journal was written, possibly at the time of 
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publication ; and the object of the invention (for such it is) can 
only be to magnify the merits of Louis XVI. We allude to 
the alleged refusal of the King to allow an appeal to the Pri- 
mary Assemblies, out of tenderness towards the peace of the 
capital, which might be endangered by such a proceeding. The 
clumsy fabrication of this has, as usually happens, overdone 
the matter. Instead of making the Duchess tell it as something 
she had heard from others, he makes her give the story as told 
in her presence by the King to the Queen. Now, that any 
such thing could have happened, is quite impossible; for his 
counsel, M. Deseze, after the sentence was passed, appeared at 
the Bar, and stated, that * Louis had given his express charge 
* to read a letter, signed with his own hand ;’ and which, far 
from refusing to invoke the judgment of Primary Assemblies, 
runs in these words, * I owe it to my honour, I owe it to 
‘my family, not to subscribe to a sentence which declares me 
* guilty of a crime of which I cannot accuse myself. In con- 
* sequence, I appeal to the Nation, from the sentence of its re- 
‘ presentatives ; and I commit, by these presents, to the fidelity of 
‘my defenders, to make known to the National Convention this 
* appeal, by all the means in their power, and to demand that 
* mention of it be made in the minutes of their sitting.’ (Sign- 
ed) ‘ Louis.’ His counsel were accordingly heard in succes- 
sion in support of the appeal ; and that no doubt may remain of 
this step having had the King’s sanction, M. Malesherbes, in 
his narrative of what passed between that prince and his advo- 
cates, plainly intimates, that he went from the Bar, * where all 
* three had spoken, and urged an appeal to the people,’ to re- 

ort what had passed. It is true, he adds, that when he told 
im of the disposition which he perceived among the people in 
the streets, to attempt a rescue by means of violence and insur- 
rection, and that many had offered to save him if their own de- 
struction could accomplish it, he desired those persons might be 
told, that he would not suffer any blood to be shed in such an 
attempt; and added, that he had refused to allow it when he 
might have been saved by such means; plainly intimating, that 
he now regarded such an attempt as desperate. But a perfect- 
ly different turn is given to this in the Duchess’s narrative, both 
where she relates (or some one for her) what the King told the 
Queen, and where she alters the whole sense of what really did 
pass between the King and his advocate. 

And here we cannot avoid noticing the incorreciness of the 
commentator, in his remarks upon the conduct of the King’s 
and Queen’s advocates. ‘The extravagant praises which he be- 
stows on those who ventured to defend these illustrious parties, 
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are almost as much overdone as his invectives against M. Tar- 
‘ get, a wretched preacher of law, and liberty, and liberality ;’ 
who, we are told, * had the baseness to decline this honourable, 
‘ and, to a man of professional feeling, indispensable duty. ” 
M. Target, as is well known, declined the arduous task on ac- 
count of his § age and infirmities.’ Indeed, the French Bar 
never, throughout the worst times of the Revolution, showed 
any backwardness to meet the risks attendant upon a faithful 
and fearless discharge of their professional duties. In the reign 
of terror, all the victims of the Revolutionary Tribunal were de- 
fended by counsel; and no one is said to have suffered for thus 
exercising the functions of his calling. Such bodies, indeed, 
being pretty well resolved on the decision they are to give be- 
fore the trial, are as little likely to be enraged at the advocates 
who appear for the accused, as they are to be obstructed in the 
pursuit of injustice by their exertions. ‘The praise of M. Male- 
sherbes is, in one particular, more than might have been ex- 
pected from this Editor. ¢ Illustrious by his life, and even, if 
‘ possible, more so by his death, which was as heroic as that of 
* Sir Thomas More,’ seems a lavish measure of eulogy for one 
who, we are afterwards told (p. 284), was a professed infidel. 

This writer certainly neither praises nor blames by halves, 
and not often with a felicity proportioned to his vehemence. 
His zeal is, indeed, very rarely according to knowledge; and 
we have seldom, out of a common party paper, seen any one 
who exposed himself more to exposure and retorts, by his in- 
consistencies and heedless violence. We must admit, no doubt, 
that Buonaparte is always to be bitterly reviled, ‘ in season and 
out of season:’ but surely he cannot be much charged with hav- 
ing preferred men because of their jacobinism and atheism ; yet 
we find a certain Dupont commemorated, who ¢ was a regicide, 
© and boasted in the tribune that he was an atheist;’ where- 
withal our judicious Editor must add, ‘ these two qualities could 
* not fail to recommend him to Buonaparte, who employed 
‘him.’ The venerable, gallant, and amiable La Fayette is, in 
the space of seven lines, called somewhere about ten coarse 
names; the kind of figure which this author mistakes for elo- 
quence, in common with a set of female rhetoricians who in- 
habit the left bank of the Thames, near London Bridge, and 
there keep their academy.’ 

The adepts of this school are found, as we have heard, fully 
more unpleasant friends than adversaries; and truly, our Editor 
seems the very character prayed against in the noted Spanish 
proverb. What, for instance, can be less grateful to the most 
legitimate Emperor of all the Austrias, than this way of men- 

7 
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tioning Robespierre’s project of marrying the French princess ! 
—* He had the audacity to raise his thoughts to the hand of the 
* young princess.’—* A dislike to preserve any trace of this 
* surprising insolence, induced the first editor to omit this pas- 
* sage.’ (p. 267.) Yet Robespierre was at the head of the go- 
vernment, and the Duchess was in prison, and utterly helpless ; 
far more so than the Archduchess of Austria was some years 
after, when such audacity was successful, and such insolence 
ceased to surprise. Again, we find a piece of composition in 
p- 2:3, which will probably be termed rhodomontade in some 
parts of the British dominions. A search of the captive females 
had been ordered ; and the expression is, ‘ les foualler d discre- 
§ tion.’—* This phrase’ (says the Editor) is, thank Heaven ! 
 untranslateable into our language: None but the monsters of 
* the French age of liberality and reason could have thought @ 
¢ fouiller a discretion des femmes.’ Indeed! Not even in the 
customhouses which stud the legitimate frontiers of Austria 


and Prussia? But we may find the thing without the name. 


Did our Editor ever hear of such places as St Helena? And 
there may be countries where ten thousand times worse than the 
thing, name and all, shall be found rank enough; aye, and per- 
petrated by those before whom this ranting Ultra would fain be 
permitted, crawling on his belly, to lick the dust. We speak 


not of the realms which our magnanimous Alexander blesses 
with the delights of his universal benevolence, including Sibe- 
ria, the knout and the knife, but only of a nearer and more 
civilized region,—for example, Milan. ‘Talk, indeed, of our 
language having no name for the act of outrage on female deli- 
cacy by barbarous treatment—unmanly insult—indecent pry- 
ings—disgusting exposures—hired treachery—suborned false- 
hood! Our language—the tongue spoken by the King, by the 
Lords, and by the Commons of our country! Truly this edi- 
tor has but two positions to choose between—the height of ig- 
norance or: of audacity. Nay, the horror with which he re- 
gards all the treatment of Marie-Antoinette, is somewhat un- 
thinking. ‘ The tribunal that murdered the Queen, ’—‘ the 
* vile and ferocious wretches, who did not take the interest in 
* the Queen’s fate which all honest men did.’ The indigna- 
tion freely expressed at the more atrocious charges brought a- 
gainst her—had possibly been more prudently spared in our 
age and nation. At least this may be said for the oppressors 
of the French Queen, that they openly and fairly avowed their 
republicanism ; they proclaimed, with a loud and manly voice, 
as well as by their blood-stained hands, an implacable hatred of 
Royalty; they never whined out the cant of devotion to the 
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Throne and the Altar, while they were undermining the one by 
their greedy ambition, and polluting the other by their hypo- 
critical profligacy ; they professed to choose their victim because 
she had worn a crown, and because they were resolved that no 
one should wear it after her; and they disdained to shed croco- 
dile tears over the voluntary work of their own hands. It has 
sometimes been said of those men who destroyed the French 
Queen, that they had every vice but avarice and hypocrisy. 
This praise, such as it is, belongs to them. ‘They are men who 
have not in all things found servile imitators. 


Arr. VI. Leasons for the Immediate Repeal of the Tax on 
Foreign Wool. By James Biscnorr. 3d edition. pp. 47. 
London, 1820. 





Ur to a very recent period, the woollen mannfscture was of 

greater importance and value than any other branch of 
our national industry; and though now surpassed by that of 
cotton, it still continues to be one of the principal ‘sources 
of our wealth and power. In his elaborate and valuable work 
on Insurance, Sir F. M. Eden estimates the value of the manu- 
factured woollen goods annually consumed in Great Britain, at 
eleven millions; and if to this we add seven millions, which is 
about the average value of those exported, the total value of the 
annual produce of this manufacture will be about EIGHTEEN 
millions. The value of the raw material has been estimated by 
Sir Frederick and others, at one-third of the total value of the 
goods, or at siz millions, leaving a sum of ¢welve millions as the 
aggregate amount of profits and wages. It is difficult to as- 
certain the precise proportions in which this sum is divided be- 
tween capitalists and labourers. We believe, however, that we shall 
not be far wrong if we suppose the profits of the manufacturers, 
and the sum necessary to indemnify them for the wear and tear 
of machinery, and the waste of capital in general, to amount to- 
gether to 18 per cent. of the 12 millions, or to 2,160,000/., 
leaving 9,840,000/. as the total amount of wages. There is a 
considerable discrepancy in the ‘accounts of the rate of wages 
earned by the workmen. We have, however, been assured, 
on what we reckon extremely good authority, that 15/, may be 
taken as a fair average of the annual wages obtained by the va- 
rious descriptions of individuals in this department of industry. 
Now, if we divide the gross amount of wages, or 9,840,000/. by 
this sum, we get 546,000 as the total number of workmen. And, 
considering the comparatively limited extent to which children 
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are employed, we may, on the most moderate hypothesis, double 
the number of workmen to get the whole number of persons 
supperted by the wages of labour in the woollen manufacture. 
Exclusive, therefore, of the master manufacturers, or of those 
who live on the profits of stock, it is plain that no fewer than 
1,100,000 or one-thirteenth part of the inhabitants of Britain are 
supported by the woollen manufacture—a manufacture, it must 
be recollected, of which more than one-third of the produce is 
regularly exported to other countries. 

Most of the witnesses examined at the, Bar of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons in 1800, on the question of allowing the 
free exportation of wool to Ireland, concur in representing the 
value of the woollens annually manufactured, and the number 
of persons employed, as considerably greater than we have now 
stated. But the numbers we have now given, though greatly 
within the mark, are more than suilicient to demonstrate the pa- 
ramount importance of this manufacture, and the extreme im- 
policy of any measure having a teudency to endanger so fruitful 
a source of employment and of wealth. 

Instead, however, of continuing that protection and favour 
to this manufacture which it had enjoyed for centuries, and in- 
stead of attempting to relieve it from the various trammels and 
restrictions which the friendly but mistaken zeal of a less en- 
lightened age had imposed, the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer proposed in 1819, that the duty of about $d. per lib. 
(7s. lid. per ewt.) on all foreign wool imported, should be in- 
creased to Gd. per lib.! The history of this increase of duty is 
not a little curious and instructive. The augmentation of the 
revenue was its apparent object; but its real object was to check 
the importation of foreign wool; and thus, by increasing the 
demand for, and consequently the price of British wool, to o- 
perate as a boon to the agriculturists, who bad become exces- 
sively clamorous about the competition of the foreign wool 
growers. It has been very generally estimated, that the quan- 
tity of wool annually raised in Great Britain, amounts to about 
144 millions of pounds; but this is probably exaggerated; and 
taking it only at 100 millions, if the increased duty on foreign 
wool had added, as the agriculturists confidently anticipated, 
5d. per lib. to the price of British wool, it would have trans- 
ferred a sum of no less than 2,083,000/. Sterling a year to 
their pockets, from the pockets of the domestic and foreign con- 
sumers of our woollen manufactures. The prospect of realizing 
so large a sum,—for it is impossible they could have had any o- 
ther inducement,—made the agriculturists press ministers to im- 
pose the duty in question. Nor is it any longer a secret that 
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its imposition actually formed the stipulated price paid by Mr 
Vansittart, for the unnatural support given by the landed inter- 
est in Parliament, to the precious scheme introduced by him in 
1819, for raising three millions of new taxes! Among other 
items, these taxes embraced an additional duty on malt; and it 
deserves to be remarked, as indicative of the spirit of the parties, 
that only a very short period was suffered to elapse after the agri- 
culturists had succeeded in getting the tax laid on wool, cae 
they turned round on the minister, and forced him to reduce 
the malt duty. And while they have ever since successfully re- 
sisted every attempt to procure a repeal of the wool tax, they 
have obtained the repeal of the agricultural horse tax, and of 
the additional leather tax, just because they fancied they pressed 
with peculiar severity on themselves! Such is a true account of 
the wool tax. But its supporters in Parliament were too cau- 
tious to state the motives by which they were actuated. They 
contended that the proposed duty was no more than a fair com- 
pensation to the agriculturists for the loss they sustained by the 
restriction on the exportation of British wool; and they farther 
contended, that it was quite visionary to suppose that our su- 
periority in that manufacture could be in the least degree en- 
dangered by so small atax. For the reasons already stated, 
these arguments appeared satisfactory to a large majority in 
both Houses of Parliament. The duty was in consequence 
imposed; and the official accounts we shall immediately lay be- 
fore our readers, show that the foreign woollen trade has since 
gradually and progressively declined ! 

It was easy, indeed, to foresee this decline from the beginning. 
We are far from possessing the same decided ascendancy in the 
woollen manufacture, that we possess in the cotton and hard- 
ware manufactures. It is an undoubted fact, that the French, 
Prussians, and Saxons, manufacture fine cloths of a superior 
quality to any that are manufactured in England. Mr Jacob, 
who will not certainly be suspected of being an alarmist, or of 
representing the improvements made by foreigners in a too fa- 
vourable point of view, has given some information with respect 
to the Prussian woollen manufacture, in his account of his ‘Tra- 
vels in Germany, published in 1820, which bears directly on 
the present question, and is of very great importance. 

‘ The increase of Merino sheep,’ says Mr Jacob, ‘ has given, 
and still continues to give, a great stimulus to the fine woollen ma- 
nufactures, especially to those in the newly acquired provinces bor- 
dering on France, where some of the best fine woollens that Europe 
can exhibit are made. In the department of the Roer, or as it is 
now called, of Aachen, just within the boundary line that separates 
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the Prussian doniinions from France, the towns of Eupen, Aachen, 
Montjoie, Stolberg, and Malmedy, prepare from the native wool the 
finest cloths and cassimeres, the annual value of which is at pre- 
sent about 1,250,000/. Sterling; and they give employment to 
50,000 workmen, as well as to every kind of machinery that has 
been invented in England or elsewhere. The fabrics have been much 
improved ; the manufacturers contend, that their cloths are superior 
in quality, and lower in price, than any that we can make; and, at 
the last fair of Leipsic, where the buyers and sellers met in great 
numbers, in consequence of a dispute on the subject, a committee 
was appointed, who were neither interested in the manufactures of 
England, nor in those of the Rhine, but who, as purchasers, may be 
presumed to be both competent and impartial judges,-to examine 
and report on the best cloth in the city, from the two countries. 
Their decision, I am sorry to say, was unanimously in favour of the 
cloths from Eupen. The encouragement given to them by the mer- 
chants from Greece and from Turkey, who meet the manufacturers 
at Leipsic or at Frankfort on the Oder, has acted as a stimulus to 
greater exertions, and to a greater extension of their several esta- 
blishments. The fine cloths of Eupen appear to me not to be 
sheared so close as ours, or to have more wool raised by the teazles ; 
so that, though they do not look so beautiful when new, they can 
be worn longer before they become threadbare.’ p. 246. 

Of all the continental manufacturers, the competition of ihose 
of Prussia and Saxony is the most serious to this country. We 
find their woollens and linens in every quarter of the globe, 
They come into contact with us in all the markets of the Con- 
tinent, and in those of North America, Brazil, and China. 
Neither is it merely in the finer descriptions of woollen goods 
that we have to fear their competition. ‘They are gaining fast 
upon us in those of an inferior description; and, as the tax 
chiefly operates to raise the price of our coarser cloths, it has 
given a proportional advantage to those who manufacture simi- 
lar articles on the Continent. Independently, however, of this 
circumstance, it is certain that German woollen goods had be- 
gun, previously to the period when the tax was imposed, to enter 
into a successful competition with ours in foreign markets. In 
proof of this, we may refer to the evidence of Mr Bainbridge, 
who is a very extensive general merchant, before the Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, appointed, in 1820, to inquire 
into the state of the foreign trade of the country. On Mr B. 
being asked whether he thought that an increase in the means 
of paying for our manufactures would produce an increased 
consumption of them in Russia, Sweden, and Prussia, he an- 
swered:—‘ I believe the woollen manufactures in Prussia are 
* in such a state as to be able to compete with us completely: 
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¢ I speak of it particularly, because we are in the habit of hay- 
‘ ing transactions with the United States of America; and I 
« find, that a very considerable proportion of fine woollens, and 
* of coarse woollens and stuffs, are absolutely shipped from the 
‘ Netherlands, and from ports contiguous, part of which I un- 
‘ derstand to come from the interior of Germany, and from 
* Saxony in particular; so that a portion of the trade which we 
© have been in the habit of transacting with the United States, 
*¢ is finding its way from the north of Europe. I therefore con- 
¢ ceive, that their manufactures are competing very much with 
* the manufactures of this country; and consequently, they 
* would not come to us to receive a supply of those articles 
‘ which they can purchase from their own manufacturers at 
* home.’—(Commons Report, printed 9th March 1821, p. 48.) 

In corroboration of what Mr Bainbridge has here stated, we 
have learned, from unquestionable authority, that some of the 
first English manufacturers have lately received orders, from 
their correspondents in Russia, to discontinue sending them 
fine cloths, because they could procure them of as good a qua 
lity, and at a much lower price, from Prussia and Saxony. 

Such was the nature of the foreign competition with which 
the English woollen manufacturers. had to contend, when Mr 
Vansittart took it into his head to lay a tax on the raw material 
used by them! He could not possibly be ignorant of the very 
great improvement and extension of the manufacture carried on 
by their rivals in Germany: For a Report is made every four 
years to the Prussian government on the state of agriculture 
and manufactures; and in this Report, which is published, the 
extent of every separate branch of manufacturing industry, and 
every new discovery and improvement made in it, are particu- 
larly detailed. Although, therefore, Mr Vansittart had not 
deigned to consult an English manufacturer on the subject of 
his tax, he might have learned its impolicy and ruinous tenden- 
cy from this official document. But the right honourable gen- 
tleman was determined to have a surplus revenue .of five mil- 
lions placed at the disposal of ministers; and, to effect this dar- 
ling object, it was necessary to sacrifice the interests of the 
woollen manufacturers, or of 1,100,000 of the inhabitants of 
Britain, to procure the parliamentary support of a few rapacious 
and mercenary landlords ! 

Neither is it true, as was contended in the House of Com- 
mons, that the burden imposed by this tax is only of trifling 
amount. On the contrary, it is most oppressive. ‘The average 
annual importation of foreign wool, for the ten years previous 
to 1819, amounted to about eleven millions of pounds, more 
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than a third of which was sold at and under 2s. 6d, per pound, 
and the remainder at about 5s. per ditto. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the duty of 6d. per pound makes an addition of no 
less than twenty per cent. to the price paid by the English ma- 
nufacturer for all his coarse wool imported from abroad, and 
of ten per cent. to the price of the finer parcels. Now, consi- 
dering the extent to which foreign competition had already 
been carried, and considering also that the foreign manufac- 
turers were totally exempted from this burden, it must have been * 
evident, on the slightest reflection, that the effect of the tax 
could not be otherwise than injurious; and that, if it did not 
immediately drive the English manufacturer out of the foreign 
market, it would, by giving so great an advantage to the fo- 
reigner, force him gradually to contract his exports to the mar- 
kets open to the competition of both parties. And such has 
really been the case. For, while the exports of those species of 
gins made exclusively of long or English wool, and which are 
not affected by the tax, have rather increased since 1819, the 
exports of those made wholly or partly of short wool, in the ma- 
nufacture of which foreign taxed wool is used to a greater or less 
extent, have alarmingly declined. The subjoined official ac- 
counts will render this obvious :— 


Account of the declared value of the Woollen Goods wholly manu- 
factured from short wool, and principally affected by the wool tax, 
exported in the years ending 5th January 
3816 ° . 1.7,388,479 1820  . - L.4,361,334 
1817 ° . 5,872,191 1821 ° . 3,742,059 
1818 . . 5,498,250 1822 . . 4,492,072 
1819 ae gs 5,829,573 


Account of the declared value of Woollen Goods partly manufac- 
tured from Jong and partly from short wool, and which are par- 
tially affected by the wool tax, exported in the years ending 5th 
Janu 
1816 . . L.664,543 1820 . - 1.391,978 
1817 . . 462,724 1821 . . $28,180 
1818 . . 506,062 1822 . . 388,843 
1819 . . 614,532 


Account of the declared value of the Woollen Goods wholly manu- 
factured from long or English wool, and which are not affected by 
the wool tax, exported in the years ending 5th January 
1816 . . 1L.2,167,944 1820 - « L.2,146,381 
1817 . . 2,069,612 1821 <'e 2,208,925 
1818 . . 1,954,615 1822 : 7 2,480,523 
1819 2,603,354 
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Account of the total declared value of all sorts of Woollen Goods ex- 
ported in the years ending 5th January 

1816 . - L.10,200,926 1820 . - 1L,6,899,693 

1817 . . 8,404,527 1821 . ° 6,279,164 

1818 ° - , 7,958,927 1822 . . 7,395,185 

1819 ° 9,047,959 

These statements furnish an unanswerable demonstration of 
the impolicy and injurious effects of this tax. They show, that 
our foreign woollen trade had begun to decline previously to its 
imposition ; that this decline has since been greatly accelerated ; 
and that it has almost wholly taken place in those descriptions 
of goods which are affected by the tax. Neither must it be for- 
gotten, in estimating the effects of this tax, that the demand 
or British woollen goods has been of late vastly extended, both 
in the East Indies and China; and that, but for the opening of 
this new market, to which foreigners have not hitherto had ac- 
cess, the injury inflicted on our foreign woollen trade by the 
tax would have been still more striking and obvious. But, 
independently altogether of this circumstance, we doubt whe- 
ther any such clear and decisive evidence to prove the injurious 
nature of a tax as is contained in the previous statements has 
ever been laid before the public. It can no longer be question- 
ed, that a branch of industry, emphatically called by Lord Hale 
© the basis of all our commerce,’ and which feeds and clothes 
a thirteenth part of the whole population of Great Britain, has 
been seriously injured ; and that this injury has been mainly oc- 
casioned by the imposition of a duty on the raw material which, 
when greatest, has barely produced 400,000/. a year! We 
think too favourably of Messrs Robinson and Huskisson, to 
suppose it possible that they will allow the foreign woollen 
trade of the country to be paralyzed, and eventually destroyed, 
for the sake of this miserable pittance. Even the paternal feel- 
ings of the Noble Lord by whom the tax was imposed, cannot 
be allowed to stand in the way of its repeal. To maintain it, 
would not be to sacrifice the goose for the sake of the golden 
eggs, but for the sake of the offal she has picked up. 

That the agriculturists will continue to oppose the repeal of the 
wool-tax, may be expected. These gentlemen seem to think that 
they possess an undoubted right to stuff their own pockets at the 
expense of their neighbours. This, however, is not quite so easy 
a matter as they suppose. It is to no purpose that they make 
laws to monopolize the supply of corn and wool, and to force 
up their prices, unless they can, at the same time, secure an 
ample supply of customers to take them off at the high prices. 
But this is what they neither have done, nor can do. So far, 
indeed, from the wool-tax having been of any advantage to 
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them, its effect has been distinctly and completely the reverse. 
By paralyzing the energies of the manufacturer, and narrowing 
the foreign demand for his produce, it has really operated to 
lessen the demand for British wool, and to sink, not to raise, its 
price. * Itisa fallacy-and an absurdity,’ as Sir Matthew Dee- 
ker has conclusively observed, ¢ to think to raise or keep up the 
‘ value of lands by oppressions on the people that cramp their 

trade; for, if trade declines, the common people must either 

come upon the parish, or fly for business to our neighbours : 

In the first case, they become a heavy tax on the rich, and, 

instead of buying the produce of the lands, must have it given 

them; and in the second, when the consumers are gone, what 
price will the produce of lands bear ?’—(Lssay on the Causes 
of the Decline of Foreign Trade, p. 57, ed. 1756.) 

The woollen manufacturers have had several meetings with 
Ministers on the subject of this tax. At the last mecting, which 
took place in June, after a good deal of discussion, the Earl of 
Liverpool stated, that iis Majesty’s Ministers would consent to 
the repeal of the tax, provided the manufacturers would consent 
to the free exportation of British wool! 'To understand the na- 
ture of this singular condition, it is necessary to bear in mind, 
that the woollen manufacture is divided into two great and to- 
tally distinct branches—that of cloths, and that of worsteds. 
The cloths are prepared exclusively from short wools, and the 
whole foreign wool imported into the country is used in their ma- 
nufacture. The worsteds, on the other hand, are prepared ex- 
clusively from long English wool, without any intermixture of 
foreign. The repeal of the tax is thus an object of the greatest 
importance to the cloth manufacturers, without being of any 
consequence whatever to the worsted manufacturers; while, on 
account of the presumed scarcity of long wool on the Continent, 
the restriction on exportation is supposed to be of considerable 
advantage to the latter, without being of the least advantage to 
the former! To make the consent of different classes of ma- 
nufacturers to a measure with respect to which their interests 
are so widely different, a sine gua non to the repeal of the tax 
on wool, is just about as absurd as if Government had told the 
private traders in 1813 that the consent of the East India Com- 
pany was quite indispensable to the giving a partial opening to 
the trade with the East! The duty of Ministers is clear. The 
wool-tax has been proved to be unproductive, and extremely . 
injurious to one of the principal manufactures of the country. 
Its repeal is, therefore, imperiously required ; and it would be 
most jesuitical and unworthy of the Government of a great na- 
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alike by sound policy, and a just regard to the best interests 
of the country, by making it depend on the impracticable con- 
dition of those who are not interested in it voluntarily consent- 
ing to give up what they consider an advantageous monopoly. 

But without waiting lor this consent, there can be no question 
that Ministers would do well to abolish the restriction on the free 
exportation of British wool, as well as the tax on the importation 
of foreign wool. This restriction was enacted in a comparatively 
barbarousage, before thetrue principles of commercial intercourse 
were well understood ; and it is undeniably certain, that every 
such restriction, whether on exportation or importation, has a 
tendency to force the capital and industry of the country into em- 
ployments where they are necessarily less productive of advan- 
tage than they would be, were it left to the sagacity of indivi- 
duals to find out those that are naturally most, beneficial. It 
would, moreover, be easy to show that, in point of fact, the 
worsted manufacturers have never reaped any real advantage 
from this restriction; although, had such been the case former- 
ly, the late improvements in machinery must now have rendered 
it quite inoperative. Up to 1818, or thereabouts, no wool of 
less than five inches in length, or, as it is technically termed, in 
the staple, could be made into worsted; but, since then, ma- 
chinery has been so much improved‘as to enable worsteds to be 
manufactured from wool of only three inches in length. ‘The 
long wool of the country has thus been virtually about doubled ; 
and as the same machinery is now used in Prussia and France, 
a proportional increase must have taken place in the Continental 
long wools. In these circumstances, it is quite absurd to sup- 
pose that the smallest injury could arise to our worsted manu . 
factures by allowing the freest exportation of British wool ; 
while, by repealing this restriction, the only ground on whick 
it is possible to frame any thing like an excuse for the wool-tax, 
would be done away, 

But whatever may be done with the restriction on exporta- 
tion, it is indispensable that the wool-tax should be repealed 
We must not forget that the cloth manufacture is more tha- 
three times the value of the worsted manufacture ; and it woule 
be downright madness to sacrifice it, either for the sake of pre- 
serving an imaginary advantage to the latter, or for a wretched 
pittance of 300,000/. or 400,000/. a year ! 
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Art. VII. Thoughts on the Necessity of Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Slaves in the British Colonies, with a view to their 
ultimate Emancipation ; and on the Practicability, the Safety, 
and the Advantages of the latter Measure. By 'T. CLarxson, 
Esq. Second Edition, corrected. 8vo. pp. 60. London, 
Hatchard. 1823. 


;F'’ things could have given the friends of justice and huma- 

nity more gratification, or less surprise, than to find the 
excellent and enlightened man whose name recommends this 
very able Tract, coming forward, from the repose to which he 
had so well entitled himself by the useful labours of his early 
life, and devoting what remains of his days (may they be many 
as they are honourable !) to the final triumph of a cause, in the 
history of which his fame will be held in lasting remembrance, 
—second to that of Wilberforce alone. He has been labouring 
with his wonted cheerfulness and perseverance, not only in the 
composition of this admirable work, but in traversing the coun- 
try to aid, by his presence and councils, the diffusion of full in- 
formation, upon a question which ignorance alone can incum- 
ber with any difficulty or doubt. ‘The formation of a Society 
for this purpose has been already mentioned by us; its mem- 
bers have increased rapidly since that time; and it now has 
branches in almost every part of the Island, more or less close- 
ly connected with the parent stocks at Liverpool and London. 
The principle upon which they everywhere proceed, is that 
which we have now broached—that a fuller knowledge of the 
subject is alone wanting to an unanimous concurrence of opi- 
nion, and complete practical success. A surer indication of 
conscientious conviction cannot be imagined, nor a better ear- 
nest of ultimate victory be desired, nor a stronger title to it be 
advanced. ‘The friends of the oppressed only say to the com- 
munity at large, ‘ Examine and judge for yourselves—if we are 
‘ right,, the inquiry will convince you; and if you are con- 
* vinced, we rely upon your cooperation.’ Let men be well 
assured that this is a test which no system, ecclesiastical or civil, 
nor any line of policy, nor any particular measure, will ever 
venture on if conscious of wrong, or can ever have the least 
reason to dread, unless it-is undeserving of support from the 
good and the wise. The golden rule is this—to shun whatever 
shuns the light. 

When the means are considered by which the Negroes were 
carried over to the American Settlements, and when it is fur- 
ther recollected by what measures of violence they are there 
kept in a state of bondage, as alien to their own nature as 
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the enforcing it is repugnant to the moral and religious du- 
ties of their task-masters, little wonder can be felt that many 
enlightened and virtuous men have regarded such a condition 
with a fecling of impatience; have cried out against it as a 
grievous enormity ; and refused to reason calmly upon a matter 
which the instinctive sense of right and wrong seems capable 
of deciding without any appeal to argument. Good men, who 
have differed on all other subjects, seem to have felt alike on 
this. When one who had written an elaborate work against 
the Slave Trade, sent it to Mr Fox, he happened, from some 
expression in the letter, and before reading the book, to mis- 
take the object of it, and to suppose that it was designed to 
prove the national advantages of the traffic. ‘ Such (he repli- 
* ed) is my hatred of the Slave Trade, that if you were to con- 
* vince me of its expediency, I should only hate it a thousand 
* times worse.’ Dr Johnson went further, and with more prac- 
tical notions. We are told by Bryan Edwards, that a frequent 
toast of his, in the hearing of his Black servant, was, ‘ A speedy 
‘ insurrection of the slaves in Jamaica, and success to them !’ 
Boswell tells us, that he once gave this toast, with a slight va- 
riation, ‘ when in company with some very grave men at Ox- 
‘ford.’ * Here,’ said he, ‘ is to the next insurrection of the 
* Negroes in the West Indies.’ * 


Now, let it not be supposed that we shrink from the most ri- 
gorous scrutiny of the whole question, which the most argu- 
mentative and cold-hearted logician can desire, when we ob- 
serve, in passing, how very reasonable, as well as natural, such 
summary views of the subject are. Can any argument be want- 


* Life, iti.219. His Biographer, indeed, protests vehemently against 
such sentiments ; and avows, with even less than his usual judgment, 
his veneration for the long-established ‘ status of slavery’—nay, for the 
Trade itself, to abolish which, he says, would be ‘ to shut the gates 
of mercy on mankind! ! ’—meaning, as he distinctly states, the Afri- 
can portion of mankind, ‘ whom, saith he, it saves from intolerable 
* bondage in their own country, and introduces into a much happier 
* state of life!’ In his great alarm lest the * wild and dangerous at- 
* tempt to abolish so very important and necessary a branch of com- 
* mercial interest’ should succeed (for he has the White as well as 
the Black interest in his view), he derives a mighty consolation from 
the reflexion that, ‘ whatever may have passed elsewhere concerning 
‘it, the Housr or Lorps’ {so he prints their Lordships) ‘ is wise 
* and independent,’ (ib. p. 222)—with more matter, which now-a- 
days would be of dangerous import to a publisher, and expose him 
to the risk of being punished perhaps by both Houses—the ‘ Lower’ 
taking it as serious,—the ‘ Wise’ as satirical. 
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ing to prove, that one man has no right to steal another, and 
then, by force, keep possession of him and of his children for 
ever? or that, admitting some claim of property could be set 
up to the father, as from his own voluntary sale of himself, the 
unborn child, at least, has a right to freedom? Whoever re- 
quires such proof, would also demand reasons for abolishing 
cannibalism, or punishing murder. Indeed, if reasons were 
given, he would probably be found inaccessible tothem. A 
voyage to the West Indies, or to the Western Coast of Africa, 
would not convince him; he must go to the north of that con- 
tinent,—to the states of Tripoli or Algiers, and view the very 
trifling and inadequate retaliation there practised upon Euro- 
peans. It is then possible that he might change his opinion 
upon the point of lawfulness; but his conversion would, after 
all, be rather through the appeal made to his feelings, when the 
case of the slave became his own, than through any elaborate 
process of demonstration. 

Whoever regards the relative numbers and situation of the 
Whites and Blacks in the West Indies, must at once be pre- 
pared, either to assert that there is no such thing as human 
rights, and indeed no difference between right and wrong,— 
or to admit, that there can be but one conceivable jastification 
for the continuance of the slave system—the unfitness of thé 
slaves themselves to change their state suddenly, and become 
free citizens. From hence results the inference, that their im- 
mediate liberation would be injurious to themselves as well as 
to their masters; and that, after doing them irreparable in- 
jury, by reducing them to so cruel and unnatural a state, we 
have no right to aggravate their wrongs by —— off their 
fetters before they are prepared to move about in freedom. Any 
considerations of expediency, as far as the master is concerned, 
can weigh nothing in deciding the question of right; but we have 
a right, no doubt, to retain the Negro in slavery, if his own 
safety absolutely requires it. This only tenable ground of de- 
fence must, however, on all hands, be admitted to be slippery 
and dangerous, and situated on the brink of the most fatal er- 
rors. We must therefore take heed to our footing while we 
stand upon it, and, above all things, beware that we do not 
fall into the position on which it so closely borders—the strong- 
hold of those who used even to defend the African traffic itself as 
beneficial to the Africans. Happily there is a principle which 
guides us in safety and consistency through this whole ques- 
tion, which reconciles, too, all conflicting interests, and is alike 
conformable to reason and to feeling—alike suggested by views 
of policy and of right. If the slaves can be gradually emanci- 
pated by preparing them for liberty, and facilitating their ac- 
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quirement of it,—and if their children, at all events, may be 
made free, under such temporary restrictions only as are ne- 
cessary to secure for them due care during the years of infan- 
cy,—the whole slave population will immediately be improved 
in its condition ; and a period will be fixed, beyond which the 
evils of slavery must entirely cease to vex mankind. We can- 
not better close these introductory remarks than by the fol- 
lowing passage, which forms the Preface to the work before 
us. 

‘ It is possible there may be some, who, having glanced over the 
title-page of this little work, may be startled at the word Emancipa- 
tion. I wish to inform such, that Mr Dundas, afterwards Lord Mel- 
ville, an acute man, and a friend to the planters, proposed this very 
measure to Parliament in the year 1792. We see, then, that the 
word Emancipation cannot be charged with novelty. It contains now 
no new ideas. It contains now nothing but what has been thought 
practicable, and even desirable to be accomplished. The emancipa- 
tion which I desire is such an emancipation only as I firmly believe 
to be compatible not only with the due subordination and happiness 
of the labourer, but with the permanent interests of his employer. 

‘I wish only to say, in case any thing like an undue warmth of 
feeling on my part should be discovered in the course of the work, 
that I had no intention of being warm ggainst the West Indians.as a 
body. I know that there are many estimable men among them liv- 
ing in England, who deserve every desirable praise for having sent 
over instructions to their agents in the West Indies, from time to 
time, in behalf of their wretched Slaves. And yet, alas! even these, 
the Masters themselves, have not had influence enough to secure the 
fulfilment of their own instructions upon their own estates! nor will 
they so long as the present system continues. They will never be 
able to carry their meritorious designs into effect against Prejudice, 
Law, and Custom. If this be not so, how happens it that you cannot 
see the Slaves, belonging to suchestimable men, without marks of the 
whip upon their backs? The truth is, that so long as overseers, 
drivers, and others, are intrusted with the use of arbitrary power, 
and so long as Negro-evidence is invalid against the White oppressor, 
and so long as human nature continues to be what it is, no order from 
the Master for the better personal treatment of the Slave will or can 
be obeyed. It is against the system, then, and not against the West 
Indians as a body, that I am warm, should I be found so unintention- 
ally, in the present work. 

* One word or two now on another part of the subject, A great 
noise will be made, no doubt, when the question of Emancipation 
comes to be agitated, about the immense property at stake. I mean 
the property of the Planters, and others connected with them. This 
is all well. Their interests ought undoubtedly to be attended to. 
But I hope and trust, that, if property is to be attended to on ore 
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side of the question, it will be equally attended to on the other. 
This is but common justice. If you put into one scale the gold and 
jewels of the Planters, you are bound to put into the other the liberty 
of 800,000 of the African race ; for every man’s liberty is his own 
property by the laws of nature, reason, justice, and religion ; and, if 
it be not so with our West Indian Slaves, it is only because they have 
been, and continue to be, deprived of it by force. And here let us 
consider for a moment, which of these two different sorts of property 
is of the greatest value. Let us suppose an English gentleman to be 
seized by ruffians on the banks of the Thames (and why not a gentle- 
man when African princes have been so served?) and hurried away 
to a land (and Algiers is such a land, for instance), where white per- 
sons are held as Slaves. Now, this gentleman has not been used to 
severe labour (neither has the African in his own country) ; and being 
therefore unable, though he does his best, to please his master, he is 
roused to further exertion by the whip. Perhaps he takes this treat- 
ment indignantly. This only secures him a severer punishment. I 
say nothing of his being badly fed, or lodged, or clothed. If he 
should have a wife and daughters with him, how much more cruel 
would be his fate! to see the tender skins of these lacerated by the 
-whip ! to see them torn from him, with a knowledge that they are go- 
ing to be compelled to submit to.the lust of an overseer! and no re- 
dress! ‘ How long,” says he, “ is this frightful system, which tears 
my body in pieces, and excruciates my soul, which kills me by inches, 
and which involves my family in unspeakable misery and unmerited 
disgrace, to continue ?”—“ For ever,” replies a voice suddenly : “ for 
ever, as relates to your own life, and the life of your wife and daugh- 
ters, and that of all their posterity.” Now, would not this gentleman 
give all that he had left behind him in England, and all that he had 
in the world besides, and all that he had in prospect and expectancy, 
to get out of this wretched state, though he foresaw, that, on his re- 
‘turn to his own country, he would be obliged to beg his bread for the 
remainder of his life? Iam sure he would. I am sure he would in- 
stantly prefer his liberty to his gold. There would not be the hesi- 
tation of a moment as to the choice he would make. I hope, then, 
that if the argument of property should be urged on one side of the 
question, the argument of property (liberty) will not be overlooked on 
the otlier, but that they will be fairly weighed, the one against the 
other, and that an allowance will be made as the scale shall prepon- 
derate on either side. ’ 

It is very material here to remark, that Mr Clarkson, in the 
outset of this passage, has greatly underrated the important 
argument to be drawn from authority. Mr Buxton justly ob- 
served, in the able and convincing speech with which he pre- 
faced his motion on the 15th May, that ‘ of cautious men the 
* most cautious, Mr Dundas, and the least addicted to change, 
* Mr Burke, each of them prepared, and the one introduced, 
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* into Parliament, a bill for the emancipation of the Negroes, 
‘ which, if it had passed, would have been in operation twen- 
* ty-three years ago, and would have liberated, by this time, 
* half the slaves in the West Indies.’ We may add, too, the 
repeated avowal of Mr Pitt, that every man, who well consider- 
ed the subject, must look forward to the abolition of slavery 
as the ultimate consequence of abolishing the slave trade. In- 
deed, he always treated the notion of the Negroes remaining 
in perpetual bondage, as extravagant and intolerable. Nor let 
it be said, that the promoters of the abolition ever deceived the 
country, the legislature or the planters, by pretending that 
they were only at war with the traffic. They expressed their 
hopes that an interruption of the supply of slaves would bene- 
fit the unfortunate beings already in the colonies, by making 
it the interest of the masters to improve their condition; but it 
was always stated, that one of the best consequences of their im- 
provement would be, their preparation for personal liberty ; and 
total emancipation was distinctly pointed out as the concluding 
stage of a progress, the first step of which should be, humane 
and fatherly treatment, and the next, attaching the bondsman 
to the soil he cultivates. The language held in 1807, when 
the great triumph of humanity and justice was gained, deserves 
to be recited as a convincing proof of our position. On the 
Jast great struggle which the friends of that cause had to make, 
when the crime of man-stealing was put down by an unprece- 
dented majority of eighteen to one, only sixteen out of three 
hundred, now clinging to an enormity which, until an honest 
and firm administration set themselves against it, had been al- 
ways victorious. Sir Samuel Romilly delivered one of the 
most eloquent speeches ever heard within the walls of Parlia- 
ment, at once pronouncing the doom of the guilty commerce, 
and the happier fate that awaited its victims and their descend- 
ants, whose chains he then regarded as broken asunder. It is 
clear, that he regarded the two events, abolition and final e- 
mancipation, as inseparably connected ; and he seems to have 
felt the impossibility of treating the two subjects otherwise than 
as parts of one question. ‘I hope,’ said he, ‘ that the time is 
not very distant when the horrors we now witness will be en- 
dured no longer, and when our —— shall have to com- 
pare these traditionary crimes with the happier state of so- 
ciety before them; when they shall behold science penetrat- 
ing into the yet dark and uncultivated deserts of Africa ; 
when commerce shall be cooperating to soften the manners of 
its yet barbarous inhabitants, and when the West Indies 
* shall no more be cultivated, as now, by wretched slaves,: but 
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‘ by happy and contented labourers—by persons who are per- 
* mitted to enjoy the benefits of those laws and that govern- 
‘ ment under which they live. Many members of this House 
* may yet live to witness all these benefits; and to them is re- 
* served, perhaps, the greatest happiness which, in this state of 
* existence, we are permitted to enjoy. What a delightful re- 
* flection it is to think that generations yet unborn will bless 
‘ our memories as the authors of their liberty and happi- 
‘ ness!’* Nor were these views confined to expressions of 
feeling, and mere speeches in debate; they formed a mark- 
ed portion of the argument. Thus, the enemies of the abo- 
lition contended, that the same arguments would justify abo- 
lishing slavery, as well as the slave-trade. How did the 
friends of the measure meet this pretended reductio ad absur- 
dum? By admitting the inference to be absurd, and denying 
that it followed from their doctrines? No such thing. ‘They 
denied that there was any absurdity in it, and embraced it as a 
legitimate consequence, with one qualification only in point of 
time. Let the Negroes, said they, be prepared by an improved 
treatment, and then we grant their right to freedom, as soon 
as its enjoyment is safe to themselves. Mr Sheridan stated this, 
in answer to Mr Windham, in the following remarkable terms; 
and Mr Wilberforce fully adopted his statement, in the reply 
which closed this memorable discussion, the debate upon the 
last stage of the bill. ‘ He’ (Mr Windham) ¢ argues the ques- 
* tion as if it were a determination of those who wish for the 
abolition of the slave trade to continue slavery; but I, on the 
contrary, trust, that the effect of the abolition of the slave- 
trade will be the abolition of slavery itself. What! says he, 
do you declare that the trade is contrary to humanity, and do 
you not think that slavery is against humanity, justice, and 
sound policy? I join, Sir, with him in the argument, and I 
say, that 7f we do not go on with what we have thus begun, 
we do nothing. But why will he make us blend two things 
which are in themselves perfectly distinct, one which is in our 
power now, the other which is not yet in our power, but in our 
hopes? JI look upon this measure but as the preamble, and as 
the only proper preamble, to the entire abolition of slavery.’ + 
Lord Grenville plainly intimated that he entertained the same 
enlightened and humane views, when he introduced the bill 
into the House of Lords; he then filling the high office of 
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* Substance of the Slave-trade Debates, 1807, published by W. 
Phillips in 1808, p. 108. 
+ Debates, 1807, p. 27, 
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Prime Minister, and acting, of course, with the degree of cau- 
tion befitting one placed in so responsible a situation. Afier 
adverting to the inexpediency of sudden emancipation, because 
of its dangers to the slaves themselves, he proceeded thus. 
* It is, however, of great consequence, that we should look at- 
* tentively to that period when the disgrace of slavery, in any 
¢ form, shall no longer be suffered within the territories of this 
‘ free country. While we are advocates for the liberties of Eu- 
rope;+ while we raise the standard of freedom against the 
common enemy of order, virtue, and humanity, it behoves us 
peculiarly to preserve that freedom unpolluted within the pale 
of the British empire. Feeling, my Lords, strongly, all the 
duties which result from such a situation, I recommend this 
measure to your notice, as the most safe and effictual means 
of the ultimate emancipation of the slaves in the West Indies. 
By this expedient you will abundantly ameliorate their con- 
dition, so that they may be fitted for the enjoyment of that 
liberty which, in every region of the earth, is the common right 
of human nature.?~ We regret that we cannot add to 
these authorities the names of persons now in office. Except- 
ing Mr Canning, none of them took part with the abolition 
in these debates; and Lord Liverpogl, the present Chancellor, 
Lord Eldon, Lord Westmoreland, and Lord Sidmouth, stre- 
nuously opposed it. But it is remarkable, that the very last oc- 
currence in the great debate in the House of Commons, and just 
before the division which left Lord Castlereagh in a minority of 
16 against 283, was a formal notice by Earl Percy, then mem- 
ber for Westminster, and now Duke of Northumberland, that 
in one of the future stages of the bill he should propose a 
clause, ‘ declaring every child free which should be born with- 
‘ in the limits of his Majesty’s dominions after the Ist of Janu- 
‘ ary 1810.’ The manifest expediency of keeping the two 
measures of abolition and emancipation separate, prevented the 
noble Earl from persisting in his purpose; but he met with very 
general encouragement among the friends of the abolition, to 
renew his proposition at a convenient season. 

Now, we request the reader’s attention to these facts in the 
history of the question ; for, beside the great weight of autho- 
rity which they bring along with them, their importance is most 
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+ How are times changed, and how are the mighty fallen, since 
these proud expressions were not more magnificent than solid! 

t Debates, 1807, p. 256. Mr Wilberforce’s Adoption of Mr 
Sheridan’s Argument, p. 267. This work was published by the 
Abolition Committee. 
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striking in demonstrating the groundlessness of the charge so 
frequently in the mouth of the slave-trader and the slave-driver, 
that the abolitionists have been guilty of deception, in first 
pressing the destruction of the traffic, while they admitted the 
necessity of continuing the state of slavery, and then calling 
for the abolition of slavery when they had accomplished the 
downfal of the trade. Nothing, surely, can be more untrue 
than the assertion, that emancipation never was heard of till 
the abolition was obtained ; or that they who supported the one, 
disavowed any views of attempting the other. That the slaves 
were not fit for receiving their liberty; that, for the present, 
they must be held in bondage ; that he was their enemy who 
should seek prematurely to free them, and still more who should 
try by violence to compass this design, no man, however stre- 
nuous a friend of the African race, could doubt. But assured- 
ly, the fullest avowal of their ultimate views was made by those 
wise and humane individuals, and the most distinct notice of 
their intentions, when they treated as absurd the notion of per- 
petual bondage; indulged in the prospect of the present gene- 
ration witnessing the transition of slavery into free labour; as- 
serted, that if the Legislature stopped at the first measure, it 
did nothing ; described the abolition as the preamble to eman- 
cipation, the most safe and effectual method of accomplishing 
it, and of giving to the slaves of the West Indies the liberty 
which Lord Grenville justly declared to be the common birth- 
right of man all over the globe. 

It may next be remarked, that although the sixteen or seven- 
teen years which have elapsed since the trade was abolished, 
have been very far from producing such beneficial changes in the 
condition of the slaves as were fondly expected; and although, 
indeed, little or nothing has been done by the Colonial Legis- 
latures to further improvements of this kind, yet the mere lapse 
of time renders any measures which may now be adopted for pro- 
moting the comforts of those unhappy beings, communicating to 
them the enjoyment of rights calculated to raise their character, 
and fatilitating their acquirement of freedom itself, both more 
necessary and more safe; more necessary on our part, inas- 
much as we have to reproach ourselves with a long and 
most cruel delay of justice; and more safe on their part, 
inasmuch as the increased length of time during which they 
have been accustomed to changes in the condition of their race, 
to the interposition of the mother country in their favour, to 
the exclusive society of Creoles without any fresh accessions 
of native Africans, to the mention of Negro liberty, to the spec- 
tacle of ‘Negro ascendancy in St Domingo, seems to render 
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any apprehension of risk very chimerical. The Negro is far 
less likely if liberated to be rebellious, because the change has 
not come quickly upon him; and his demeanour for so long a 
time in such circumstances, is a proof that his nature is far less 
prone to insurrection than had been supposed ; although it was 
always maintained by the friends of the Africans, that the dan- 
ger of revolt would be found in a uniform proportion to the 
maltreatment of the Negroes, and the number of newly import- 
ed slaves in any West Indian community. These considera- 
tions are of the greatest moment in the discussion of the ques- 
tions now before us; and we are the more anxious to press them 
upon the reader, because we frankly profess ourselves to be of 
the number of those whose alarms at the prospect of Negro in- 
surrection have been wholly allayed by an attentive examina- 
tion of the conduct of the West Indian slaves, and still more of 
the Free Blacks and Maulattoes, since the eventful period when 
St Domingo threw off the yoke, and successfully resisted the at- 
tempts at a reconquest. ‘The excellent work before us states 
many important particulars well worthy of being seriously weigh- 
ed, in the further prosecution of these observations. 

Mr Clarkson, in order to show how chimerical are the fears 
of rebellion from emancipating the slaves, examines seven dif- 
ferent cases in which the experiment has been tried more or less 
fully, and on a.scale more or less extended—during the last 
forty years. The first is that of two thousand slaves, freed 
during the American War, and at the peace carried to Nova 
Scotia and there settled, until the climate made it necessary that 
they should be removed to Sierra Leone. The next is the 
settlement in Trinidad of some hundreds of Negroes whom we 
most unjustifiably invited to revolt and desert during the dis- 
graceful expedition of 1814 against the United States. In both 
these instances, the greatest apprehensions were entertained by 
the White inhabitants of the new neighbours thus suddenly 
brought among them; in both, the uniformly peaceful and or- 
derly demeanour of the poor Blacks has put all such fears to 
flight. The disbanded soldiers of the West India regiments, 
and negroes captured at sea since the abolition, and carried to 
Sierra ser form the third and fourth cases. The latter is 
the most important; and Mr Clarkson thus states it. 

‘ They were taken out of slave-ships, captured at different times, 
from the commencement of the abolition of the slave trade to the 
present moment, and on being landed were made free. After having 
recruited their health, they were taught to form villages and to culti- 
vate land for themselves. They were made free as they were landed 
from the vessels, in bodies of from jifty to three or four hundred at @ 
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time, They occupy at present twelve towns, in which there are both 
churches and schools. Regent’s Town having been one of the first 
established, containing about thirteen hundred souls, stands foremost 
in improvement, and has become a pattern for industry and good ex- 
ample. The people there have now fallen into the habits of civilized 
society. They are decently and respectably dressed. They attend 
divine worship regularly. They exhibit an orderly and moral con- 
duct. In their town little shops begin to make their appearance ; 
and their lands show the marks of industrious cultivation. Many of 
them, after having supplied their wants for the year, employ a sur- 
plus produce in the purchase of superfluities or comforts. The whole 
nuniber of these persons is about 14,000.’ pp. 16, 17. 

We add with great satisfaction our author’s valuable remarks 
upon those four cases; noting, as we pass, the singular calmness 
of the tone, and persuasive simplicity of the expression. 

¢ Here then are four cases of Slaves, either Africans or descen- 
dants of Africans, emancipated in considerable bodies at a time. I have 
kept them by themselves, because they differ from those which fol- 
low ; and I shall now reason upon them. Let me premise, however, 
that I shall consider the first three of the cases as one, so that the 
same reasoning will do for all. They are alike indeed in their main 
features, and we must consider this as sufficient ; for to attend mi- 
nutely to every shade of difference, * which may occur in every case, 
seems unnecessary. 

‘ It will be said then, that the first three cases are not strictly analo- 
gous to that of the West Indian Slaves. It will be contended, that 
the Slaves in our West Indian Colonies having been constantly in an 
abject and degraded state, their faculties are benumbed; they have 
contracted all the vices of slavery ; and their bosoms burn with re- 
venge against the Whites. How, then, can persons in such a state be 
fit to receive their freedom? The Slaves, on the other hand, who 
are comprehended in the above three cases, found in the British army 
a school as it were, which fitted them by degrees for making a good use 
of their liberty. While they were there, they were never out of the 
reach of discipline, and yet were left in some measure to act as free 
‘men. They obtained in this preparatory school some knowledge of 
‘the customs of civilized life. They were in the habit also of mixing 
familiarly with the white soldiers. Hence, it will be said, they were 
in a state much more favourable for undergoing a change in their condi« 
tion than the West Indian slaves. I admit all this. But I never 
stated, that our West Indian slaves were to be emancipated suddenly, 
but dy degrees. I always took it for granted, that they were to have 


‘ * A part ofthe Black regiments were procured in Africa as re- 
cruits, were not transported in slave-ships, and were never under 
West Indian masters : but it was only a small part compared with the 
whole number in the three cases.’ 
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their preparatory school also. Nor must it be forgotten, as a compa- 
rison has been instituted, that if there was /ess danger in emanci- 
pating the other Slaves, because they had received something like a 
preparatory education for the change, there was far more in another 
point of view, because they were all acquainted with the use of 
arms. Would our West Indian Planters be as much at their ease, as: 
they now are, if their Slaves had acquired a knowledge of the use of 
arms, or would they think them on this account more or less fit for 
Emancipation ? 

‘ It will be said again, that the fourth case, consisting of the Sierra 
Leone captured Negroes, is not strictly analogous to the one in point. 
These may have been slaves but for a short time previous to their 
capture upon the ocean, so that they had scarcely been slaves when 
they were returned to the rank of free men. Little or no change 
could have been effected in so short an interval, in their disposition 
and their character; and, as they were never carried to the West 
Indies, so they could not have contracted the bad habits, or the de- 
gradation, or the vices ef the slavery there. It will be contended, 
therefore, that they were etter, or less hazardous, subjects for Eman- 
cipation, than. the Slaves in our Colonies. Giving to this objection 
its full weight, the case of the Sierra Leone captured Negroes will 
nevertheless be found to be a very strong one. They were all Afi- 
cans. They were all slaves. They must have contracted as mortal a 
hatred of the Whites from their sufferiys on board ship by fetters, 
whips, and suffocation in the hold, as the West Indian slaves from 
those severities which are attached to their bondage on shore. Under 
these circumstances, we find them made free ; not after any preparato- 
ry discipline, but almost suddenly ; and not singly, but in bodies at a 
time. We find them also settled, or made to live under the unnatural 
government of the Whites ; and, what is more extraordinary, we find 
their present number, as compared with that of the Whites in the 
same Colony, nearly as one hundred and fifty to one ; notwithstanding 
which superiority, fresh emancipations are constantly taking place, 
as fresh cargoes of captured contrabandists arrive in port. 

* It will be said, lastly, that all the four cases put together prove 
nothing. They can give us nothing like a positive assurance, that 
the Negro slaves in our colonies would pass through the ordeal of 
emancipation without danger to their masters or the community at 
large. Certainly not. Nor, if these instances had been far more nu- 
merous than they are, could they, in this world of accidents, have 
given us @ moral certainty of this. They afford us, however, a hope, 
that emancipation is practicable without danger: for will any one 
pretend to say, that we should have had as much reason for enter- 
taining such a hope, if no such instances had occurred; or that we 
should not have had reason to despair, if four such experiments had 
been made, and if they had all failed ? ‘They afford us, again, ground 
for believing, that there is a pecu'iar softness, and plasticity, and pli- 
ablity in the African character, This softness may be collected al- 
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most every where from the Travels of Mr Mungo Park, and has 
been noticed by other writers, who have contrasted it with the un- 
bending ferocity of the North American Indians and other tribes. 
But if this be a feature in the African character, we may account for 
the uniformity of the conduct of those Africans, who were liberated 
on the several occasions above mentioned, and for their yielding so 
uniformly to the impressions, which had been given them by their su- 
periors, after they had been made free ; and, if this beso, why should 
not our colonial slaves, if emancipated, conduct themselves in the 
same manner? Besides, I am not sure whether the good conduct of 
the liberated slaves in these cases was not to be attributed in part to 
a sense of interest, when they came to know that their condition 
was to be improved. Self-interest is a leading principle with all who 
are born into the world ; and why is the Negro slave in our colonies 
to be denied this common feeling of our nature ?—why is he to rise 
against his_ master, when he is informed that his condition is to be 
bettered? On the contrary, is he not likely,rather to rejoice and feel 
grateful, when he is made to experience better laws and better treat- 
ment?’ pp. 17—19. 

The fifth case is one on a much more ample scale—the eman- 
“ cipation of St Domingo. Mr Clarkson first gives a succinct 
and clear account of this great passage in the annals of the A- 
frican race ; showing how much of the insurrection there was ow- 
ing to the Whites and Free Mulattoes; and proving, that after 
the first dreadful explosion was over, the Negroes who obtained 
their freedom by virtue of the proclamations issued by San- 
thonax in the south, and Polverel, the other commissioner, in 
the west, with the almost unanimous consent of the planters, 
did nothing to show they were incapable of enjoying this boon ; 
and then tracing the behaviour of the whole Negro population, 
after the decree of the Convention in 1794 had confirmed the 
absolute emancipation of the whole colony. After giving the 
details of this subject on the respectable authority of Colonel 
Malenfant, an eyewitness, he having been resident in the Island 
at the time, our author justly observes, that it is most gratify- 
ing to find the demeanour and habits of the slaves thus sud- 
denly liberated, so quiet and so industrious. For the first nine 
months after this great, and, we may say, violent change had 
been effected in their condition, during a season, too, of unex- 
ampled convulsion both in the colony and mother country, we 
find them continuing to work ‘as peaceably as before, upon 
* their old plantations and for their old masters, both in the 
* South and the West of the Island.’ The revolt and conse- 
quent massacres which desolated that fair and fruitful territory 
in 1791, were wilfully occasioned by the Whites and Mulattoes, 
who engaged in a fierce civil war themselves, excited the slaves 
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to take a part, and made them rise against their mastets, in or+ 
der to increase the fury of their own destructive strife. The 
enormities then ‘committed by the Negroes, were during the 
reign of slavery over them, and of a bloodthirsty contest for 
dominion, among their masters. "When the slave became free, 
he was quiet set industrious; the direct evidence of Colonel 
Malenfant, which reaches to 1795, is aided by Mr Clarkson’s 
‘ diligent search among all the French writers on St Domingo 
* during that and following year, without being able to find any 
‘ traces of outrage or misconduct.’ Ample testimony to their 
situation during Toussaint’s reign, from 1796 to 1802, is then 
adduced. We give a part only—moulding into one extract the 
substances of several pages. 

* Let us appeal first to Malenfant. ‘ The colony,” says he, 
“ was flourishing under Toussaint. The Whites lived happily and in 
peace upon their estates, and the Negroes continued to work for them, 
—I may appeal next to General Lacroix, who published his “‘ Me- 
moirs for a History of St Domingo,” at Paris, in 1819. He informs 
us, that when Santhonax, who had been recalled to France by the 
Government, returned to the colony in 1796, “ he was astonished at 
the state in which he found it on his return.” This, says Lacroix, 
“« was owing to Toussaint, who, while he had succeeded in establish- 
ing perfect order and discipline among the Black troops, had suc- 
ceeded also in making the Black labourers return to the plantations, 
there to resume the drudgery of cultivation. ” 

* But the same author tells us, that in the next year (1797) the 
most wonderful progress had been made in agriculture. He uses 
these remarkable words: “ The colony," says he, ‘‘ marched as by 
enchantment towards its ancient splendour ; cultivation prospered s 
every day produced perceptible proofs of its progress. The city of the 
Cape, and the plantations of the North, rose up again visibly to the 
eye.” Now, I am far from wishing to attribute all this wonderful im- 
provement, this daily visible progress in agriculture, to the mere act 
of the emancipation of the slaves in St Domingo. I know that many 
other circumstances may have contributed to its growth ; but I main- 
tain, that unless the Negroes, who were then free, had done their part 
as labourers, both by working regularly and industriously, and by 
obeying the directions of their superintendants or masters, the colo- 
ny could never have prospered, as relates to cultivation, in the man- 
ner described. 

‘ The next witness to whom I shall appeal, is the estimable Gene- 
ral Vincent, who now lives at Paris, though at an advanced age. He 
was a colonel, and afterwards a general of brigade of artillery in St 
Domingo. He was stationed there during the time both of Santho- 
nax and Toussaint. He was also a proprietor of estates in the island. 
He was the man who planned the renovation of its agriculture after 
the abolition of slavery, and a the great instruments in bring- 
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ing it to the perfection mentioned by Lacroix. In the year 1801, 
he was called upon by Toussaint to repair to Paris, to lay before the 
Directory the new constitution, which had been agreed upon in St 
Domingo. He obeyed the summons. It happened that he arrived 
in France just at the moment of the peace of Amicas: here he 
found, to his inexpressible surprise and grief, that Buonaparte was 
preparing an immense armament, to be commanded by Le Clerc, for 
the purpose of restoring slavery in St Domingo.’—* He remonstrated 
igainst the expedition; he told him to his face, that, though the 
army destined for this purpose was composed of the brilliant con- 
querors of Europe, it could do nothing in the Antilles.’—‘ He stat- 
ed, as another argument against the expedition, that it was totally 
unnecessary, and therefore criminal; for that every thing was going 
on well in St Domingo. The proprietors were in peaceable possession 
of their estates ; cultivation was making a rapid progress; the Blacks 
were industrious, and beyond example happy. 

* I must now leave a blank of nearly two years, or till the year 
1804. It cannot be expected during a war, in which every man was 
called to arms to defend his own personal liberty and that of his fa- 
mily, that we should see plantations cultivated as quietly as before, 
or even cultivated at all. But this was not the fault of the emanci- 
pated Negroes, but of their former masters.’—‘ The expedition at 
last arrived upon the shores of St Domingo:—a scene of blood and 
torture followed, such as history had seldom, if ever before disclosed, 
and compared with which, though planned and executed by Whites, all 
the barbarities said to have been perpetrated by the insurgent Blacks 
of ‘the North, amount comparatively to nothing. The French troops 
were not the authors of tearing to pieces the Negroes alive by blood- 
hounds, or of suffocating them by hundreds at a time in the holds of 
ships, or of drowning them (whole cargoes) by scuttling and sinking 
the vessels—but the Planters. At length, however, the French 
‘were driven from the island. Till that time the Planters had retain- 
ed their property, and then it was, but not till then, that they lost 
their all. It cannot be expected that I should have any thing to say 
of the industry or good order of the emancipated Negroes during 
‘such a convulsive period.’ pp. 24—26. 

* In the year 1804, Dessalines was proclaimed Emperor of this fine 
territory. In process of time a great part of the Black troops were 
disbanded, and returned to cultivation. As they were free when 
they became soldiers, so they continued to be free when they became 
labourers again. From that time to this, there has been no want of 
subordination or industry among them. They or their descendants 
are the persons by whom the plains and valleys of St Domingo are 
still cultevated, and they are reported to follow their occupations still, 
and with as fair a character as other free labourers in any other quar- 
‘ter of the globe.’ p. 26. 

After some most interesting and satisfactory details concern- 
ing the administration of the Island under Toussaint, and its 
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effects upon the manners and condition of the inhabitants, our 
author justly ‘ marks the diversity’ between this grand experi 
ment and any which can ever be dreamt of elsewhere. The St 
Domingo slaves, half a million in number, were liberated in a 
day, without preparation, or even warning; while ferocious 
bands, profaning the name of freedom, were occupied in mas+ 
sacring one another to gratify their mutual hatred, or obtain 
the ascendant for purposes of a nature still more sordid. To in- 
testine discord, foreign war, and even invasion was added. In 
short, whether we regard the circumstances in which the expe- 
riment was made, or the nature of the thing tried, it would be 
difficult to picture any measure more unlike the course now re- 
commended to our Government and planters, or any more un- 
favourable to the securing of a successful result; and yet no 
one can deny, that, under every imaginable disadvantage, if 
we except the horrors attending the earlier part of the strug 
gle, for which Negro emancipation is undoubtedly nowise ac- 
countable, the transition of the people in St Domingo from bon- 
dage to freedom, has been caumnepinined with safety and ease. 

The sixth experiment need not detain us long; because, al- 
though it is extremely interesting in itself, yet the circumstances 
in which it was tried may be — as peculiar; and the 
greater part of it falls rather within the class of gradual, than of 
sudden emancipations. We allude to the noble example set 
by General Bolivar in freeing his slaves, to the number of be-~ 
tween seven and eight hundred, and the decree of the Congress 
made at his suggestion in July 1821, by which all those who 
had served as soldiers in the war of independence were emanci- 
pated, and all children born after that time were declared free, 
on condition of serving the master of the parents until they 
should attain their eighteenth year. A letter to Mr Stephen, 
that most zealous, tried, and powerful enemy of Negro slavery, 
written seven months after the decree was in force, states, that 
notwithstanding these prospective provisions, and these acts of 
immediate liberation, all the slaves ‘ were peaceably at work 
* through the Republick (of Columbia), as well the newly en- 
* franchised, as those originally free.’ And a gentleman of 
high consideration, who lately arrived in London from the Re- 
publick, states, that the liberated slaves were ‘ steady and in- 
* dustrious, and had conducted themselves well, without a sin- 
§ gle exception.’ 

We come now to the last case, and it is, in many respects, 
the most important of the whole. Hitherto we have been sur- 
veying instances of sudden emancipation attended with no mis- 
chief; but it must be allowed, that such a change is not advis- 
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able, if attempted upon a great scale. The experiment which 
we are now to contemplate demonstrates the facility with which 
a more gradual change may be effected upon any scale, and 
shows how the condition of the slaves may be mended, and their 
entire liberation granted all over the colonies, without any risk 
to the negroes, and with great gain, even in money, to the 
planters. 

The individual whom we are now to mention, perhaps we 
should say, introduce to the reader, was evidently one of the 
most remarkable men of his age and nation; yet, to our shame 
we speak it, until Mr Clarkson’s work turned our attention to- 
wards him, we had hardly been aware of his existence. To the 
shame of the world, and its wickedness and its vanities, let us 
rather say—for hence it is that the name of great is, by the 
common consent of men, given exclusively to the worst enemies 
of man, the destroyers and tormentors and oppressors of their 
kind—that the imagination loves to be dazzled with feats of 
power, rather than soothed with labours of love; and an un- 
thinking generation is ever prone to venerate the selfish and 
violent men who have shed its blood profusely, to forge chains 
for the survivors, while it neglects, or despises, or, if that be 
impossible, abhors those who would, by peaceful courses, com- 
pass the sacred purpose, of unchaining the mind and unbinding 
the limbs, But for this habitual prostitution of the noisy 
trumpet of fame, the good works of Joshua Steele would, long 
ere now, have been too well known to require our humble ef- 
forts for his panegyrick. 

This extraordinary person was the owner of three consider- 
able estates in Barbadoes, but resided in London, where he was 
Vice-President of the Society of Arts. Possessed of great ta- 
lents and erudition, he appears to have devoted a long life to 
study, and the promotion of philanthropic pursuits, when, at 
the advanced age of eighty, he, by examining the annual ac- 
counts of his West Indian estates, and particularly the loss of 
Negro life which they exhibited, was induced to undertake 
a strict investigation of the matter, and, for this purpose, at 
once repaired to the spot. During two years residence, he 

ined a practical knowledge of West Indian husbandry, and of 

e temper, disposition, habits, and customs of the slaves. He 
had also read much, and thought much. It may be inferred 
from his writings, that three questions especially had employed 
his mind. 1. Whether he could not do away all arbitrary pu- 
nishments and yet keep up discipline among the slaves ? 2. 
Whether he could not carry on the plantation-work through 
the stimulus of reward? $3. Whether he could not change 
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slavery into a condition of a milder name and character, so that 
the slaves should be led, by degrees, to the threshold of liberty, 
from whence they might step next, without hazard, into the 
rank of free men, if circumstances should permit and encourage 
such a procedure? Mr Steele conceived, after mature consider- 
ation, that he could accomplish these objects; and he resolved 
to make the experiment gradually upon his own estates. 
Nothing can be conceived more sound than these principles, 
or more admirable than the sense which laid them down in 
theory, excepting it be the sagacity and skill, as well as firm~ 
ness, tempered with moderation, which he evinced in reducing 
them to practice. He began by bringing the first of the three 
positions to the test of experience. He at once took from all 
the overseers and their white servants their whips, and all power 
of inflicting arbitrary punishments. The chief overseer resign- 
ed; and, as his deputies could, no more than himself, bear the 
loss of their whips, all were dismissed together; but in their 
place was formed a magistracy out of the Negroes themselves, 
with a court or jury of the elder Negroes, for the trial of casual 
offences. ‘These courts being always held in presence of Mr 
Steele or his new superintendant, soon grew respectable in the 
eyes of the slave population; and rulers or magistrates were 
appointed over the whole gang, with a general superintendence 


and a power of occasionally reporting every thing that went wrong 
to the owner or his delegate, and, in case of any mir of 


consulting together as to the means of rectifying any disorders. 
Satisfied with the results of this first step, he rested for a 
year, and then ventured upon the second, the change of forced 
into voluntary labour, but without emancipation.. The most 
laborious operatiormg in West Indian husbandry, is that of 
holing cane pieces; and it is the one always pitched upon by 
those who are fond of maintaining the necessary connexion be- 
tween Negro slavery and that great end and aim of their toil— 
the production of sugar, and would exemplify their humane 
and rational doctrine, by an irrefragable instance. According- 
ly, Mr Steele began, by offering on a certain day, a reward in 
money, (about three halfpence each person per day) with the 
asual allowance of pravisions, to any twenty-five Negroes who 
would undertake to hole a certain extent in a day. ‘The whole 
gang volunteered, but only fifty were accepted; and among 
them were several who had usually pretended inability to work 
upon much lighter occasions. ‘The work was done cheerfully 
and effectually, and so expeditiously, that the labourers had an 
hour every evening to spare. Other kinds of work were then done 
jn like manner; and a comparative trial of labour being made 
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without reward, it was found to be, in similar circumstances, only 
one-third in amount, during an equal time, by the same labour- 
ers. He repeated the experiment the year after with similar 
success; and from that time, the cultivation of the estate was 
carried on by taskwork, or by Negroes, slaves no doubt, but 
working for hire by the piece. 

It was not till 1789, nine years after he had scttled in Barba- 
does, and seven from the commencement of his reform, that this 
truly practical philosopher proceeded to effect the great improve- 
ment of changing the slave into a kind of copyholder; or at 
least a villein regardant, with morc of privilege and less of arbi- 
trary restraint than they used to have, who of old formed the 
mass of the peasantry in England. His plan was modelled up- 
on the old law of the mother country, selecting such parts as 
were best suited to the purpose, and with such modifications as 
change of time and place demanded. 

* He erected his plantations into manors. It appears, that the 
Governor of Barbadoes had the power by charter, with the consent 
of the majority of the council, of dividing the island into manors, 
lordships, and precincts, and of making freeholders ; and though this 
had not yet been done, Mr Steele hoped, as a member of council, to 
have influence sufficient to get his own practice legalized in time. 
Presuming upon this, he registered in the manor-book all his adult 
male slaves as copyholders.. He then gave them separate tenements 
of lands, which they were to occupy, and upon which they were to 
raise whatever they might think most advantageous. These tene- 
ments consisted of half an acre of plantable and productive land to 
each adult ; a quantity supposed to be sufficient, with industry, to fur- 
nish him and his family with provision and clothing. The tenements 
were made descendible to the heirs of the occupiers or copyhold- 
ers, that is, to the children on the plantations ; for no part of the suc- 
cession was to go out of the plantations to the issue of any foreign 
wife, and, in case of no such heirs, they were to fall in to the lord, 
to be re-granted according to his discretion. It was also inscrib- 
ed, that any one of the copyholders, who would not perform his ser- 
vices to the manor (the refractory and others), was to forfeit his te- 
nement ‘and his privileged rank, and to go back to the state of villein 
in gross, and to be subject to corporal punishment as before. ‘‘ Thus,” 
says Mr Steele, ** we run no risk whatever in making the experiment, 
by giving such copyhold tenements to all our well-deserving Ne- 
groes, and to all in general, when they appear to be worthy of that 
favour.” 

* Matters having been adjusted so far, Mr Steele introduced the 
practice of rent and wages. He put an annual rent upon each tene- 
ment, which he valued at so many days’ labour. He set a rent also 
upon personal service, as due by the copyholder to his master in his 
former quality of slave, secing that his master or predecessor had 
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purchased a property in him, and this he valued in the same manner. 
He then added the two rents together, making so many days’ work 
altogether, and estimated them in the current money of the time. 
Having done this, he fixed the daily wages or pay to be received by, 
the copyholders for the work which they were todo. They were to 
work 260 days in the year for him, and to have 48 besides Sundays, 
for themselves. He reduced these days’ work also to current money. 
These wages he fixed at such a rate, that “ they should be more than 
equivalent to the rent of their copyholds and the rent of their per- 
sonal services when put together, in order to hold out to them an 
evident and profitable incentive to their industry.” It appears that 
the rent of the tenement, half an acre, was fixed at the rate of 3/. 
currency, or between forty and fifty shillings Sterling per acre, and 
the wages for a man belonging to the first gang at 74d. currency, or 
6d. Sterling per day. As to the rent for the personal services, it is 
not mentioned. 

‘ With respect to labour and things connected with it, Mr Steele 
entered the following among the local laws in the court-roll of the te- 
nants and tenements. ‘The copyholders were not to work for other 
masters without the leave of thelord. ‘They were to work ten hours 
per day. If they worked over and above that time, they were to be 
paid for every hour a tenth part of their daily wages, and they were 
also to forfeit a tenth for every hour they were absent or deficient in 
the work of the day. All sorts of work,Yhowever, were to be reduc- 
ed, as far as it could be done by observation, and estimation, to c- 
quitable task-work. Hoes were to be furnished to the copyholders 
in the first instance; but they were to renew them, when worn out, 
at their own expense. The other tools were to be lent them, but to 
be returned to the store-keeper at night, or to be paid for in default 
of so doing. Mr Steele was to continue the tan and medical at- 
tendance at his own expense asbefore.” pp. 34, 3 

The delight with which we naturally dwell on a details of so 
interesting a process, as the moulding of a whole community by 
one man’s $ judgment and humanity, upon the most profound 
views of human nature, and the most accurate knowledge of past 
experience, must plead our excuse for entering into these parti- 
culars of the experiments. We now hasten to the results, In 
1788, before the third and last step had been made, he thus ex- 
pressed himself respecting the success of the two first operations. 

* A plantation,’ says he, ‘ of between seven and eight hun- 
* dred acres has been governed by fixed laws and a Negro-court 
‘ for about five years with great success. In this plantation no 
* overseer or white servant is allowed to lift his hand against a 
* Negro, nor can he arbitrarily order a punishment. Fixed 
* laws and a court or jury of their peers keep all in order 
§ without the ill effect of sudden and intemperate passions.’ 
And in 1790, when the final change had been in operation for 
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a year, he wrote to his friend, coadjutor, and editor, Dr Dick- 
son, that * his copyholders had succeeded beyond his expecta- 
‘tion.’ He lived only till the next spring. * He had ac- 
* complished all he wished,’ says Mr Clarkson, ¢ and he died in 
* the year 1791, in the ninety-first year of his age, at a patri- 
* archal age, no doubt;’ but not, we will add, more full of years 
than of glory. 

That he reaped the imperishable reward of his singular vir- 
tue, no one can doubt; but it is an important, as well as an 
agreeable circumstance, that he suffered no loss even of worldly 
gain, by the hazard he encountered for the good of mankind. 
He expressly describes his operations as having conduced to his 
profit: By an accurate statement in the work before us, it ap- 
pears, that he was a gainer in various respects, beside the obvi- 
ous one of voluntary labour being more productive than forced. 
And from his own accounts it is shown, that he actually increas- 
ed the net gains of his estate threefold during the period of his 
experiments. Well may we say, with his able and worthy 
friend, Dr Dickson, that to advance above three hundred field 
Negroes, who had ‘ never before moved without the whip, to 
* a state nearly resembling that of contented, honest, and indus- 
*trious servants; and after paying for their labour, to triple in 
“a few years the annual net clearance of the estate, are great 
* achievements for an aged man, in an untried field of improve- 
* ment, preoccupied by inveterate vulgar prejudice. ’ 

Justly estimating the importance of this last topic, as likely to 
be very great in the eyes ef mankind, Mr Clarkson enters at 
considerable Jength into the proof that slave labour is far less 
beneficial than the work of hired servants. We are precluded 
by our limits from following his argument, further than to insert, 
as a specimen, part of his proofs trom the evidence of different 
witnesses, but especially of Mr Botham, a gentleman well quali- 
fied to discuss the question, as he was for many years employed 
in sugar concerns, both in the East and West Indies. 

‘ It js surprising, when we look into the evidence examined by the 
House of Commons on the subject of the Slave Trade, to find how 
little a West Indian slave really does, when he works for his master ; 
and this is confessed equally by the witnesses on both sides of the 
question. . One of them (Mr Francklyn) says, that a labouring man 
could not get his bread in Europe if he worked no harder than a Ne- 
gro. Another (Mr Tobin), that no Negro works like a day-labourer 
in England. Another (Sir John Dalling), that the general work of 
Negroes is not to be called labour. A fourth (Dr Jackson), that an 
English labourer does three times as much work as a Negro in the 
West Indies. Now, how are these expressions to be reconciled with 
the common notions in England of Negro labour? for “ to work like 
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a Negro” ts a common phrase, which is understpod to convey the 
meaning, that the labour of the Negroes is the most severe and intoler- 
able that is known. One of the witnesses, however, just mentioned 
explains the matter. ‘ The hardship,” says he, ‘* of Negro field- 
labour is more in the mode than in the guantity done. The slave, 
seeing no end of his labour, stands over. the work, and only throws 
the hoe to avoid the lash, He appears to work, without actually 
working. ” 

‘ Mr Botham, after stating generally that better and cheaper su- 
gar is made in the East by freemen, than in the West by slaves, pro- 
ceeded to make a comparison between the agricultural system of the 
two countries. ‘‘ The cane was cultivated to the utmost perfection in 
Batavia, whereas the culture of it in the West Indies was but in its 
infangy. The hoe was scarcely used in the East, whereas it was almost 
the sole implement in the West. The plough was used instead of it in 
the East, as far as it could be done. Young canes there were kept 
also often ploughed as a weeding, and the hoe was kept to weed round 
the plant when very young; but of this there was little need, if the 
land had been sufficiently ploughed. When the cane was ready to be 
earthed up, it was done by a sort of shovel made for the purpose. 
Two persons with this instrument would earth up more canes in a day 
than ten Negroes with hoes. The cane-roots were also ploughed up 
in the East, whereas they were dug up with the severest exertion in the 
West. Many alterations,” says Mr Botham, “ are to be made, and 
expenses and human labour Jessened in the West. Having experienc- 
ed the difference of labourers for profit and labourers from force, I can 
assert, that the savings by the former are very considerable.” 

* He then pointed out other defects in the West Indian manage- 
ment, and their remedies. ‘‘ I am of opinion,” says he, “ that the 
West Indian planter should, for his own interest, give more labour to 
beast and less toman. A larger portion of his estate ought to be in 
pasture. When practicable, canes should be carried to the mil!, and 
cane-tops and grass to the stock, in waggons. The custom of mak- 
ing a hard-worked Negro get a bundle of grass twice a day should 
be abolished, and, in short, a total change take place in the miserable 
management in our West Indian Islands. By these means, following 
as near as possible the East Indian mode, and consolidating the dis- 
tilleries, I do suppose our sugar-islands might be better worked than 
they now are by two-thirds, or indeed one half of the present force. 
Let it be considered how much labour is lost by the persons oversee- 
ing the forced labourer, which is saved when he works for his own 
profit. 1 have stated, with the strictest veracity, a plain matter of 
fact, that sugar-estates can be worked cheaper by freemen than by 
slaves.” 

‘ Mr Botham’s account is confirmed incontrovertibly by the fact, 
that sugar made in the East Indies can be brought to England 
(though it has three times the distance to come, and, of course, 
three times the freight te pay), and yet be afforded to the consumer 
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at as cheap a rate as any that can be brought thither from the 
West.’ 

The propositions submitted to the Parliament of the nation, by 
the enemies of Negro slavery, seem to us to be decidedly recom- 
mended by these facts; because a better system of management, 
ending in emancipation, is thus proved to be beneficial to masters 
as well astoslaves. The manner in which the change is to be ef- 
fected, requires a separate discussion. ‘The observations and the 
facts which we have now laid before the reader, form the ground- 
work of the argument. We shall, at an early opportunity, pro- 
ceed to show their practical application. But little harm can 
befall this important question from the delay, because the pre- 
ceding details contain by far the greater part of the discugsion, 
The absurdity of the clamours raised against British interference, 
whether as regards the risk of exciting Negro insurrection, or 
the pretended rights of the colonial inallieny the ease with which 
the degrading treatment of slaves, like cattle driven by the whip, 
may be altered; the safety with which their evidence may be 
admitted in courts; the imperative duty of at all events e- 
mancipating after-born children, and the advantages of this 
measure to their owners; and the nugatory and delusive sup- 
port given to the question last Session by the Government, will 
form the subject of our next article. 


Art. VIII. Travels through Denmark, Sweden, Lapland, Fin- 
land, Norway and Jtussia. By the late E. D. Cuiarxg, 
LL.D. London. 1823, 


ryrue spirit of enterprise and research, which distinguished 
the character of the late Dr Clarke, are well known to all 
who have perused his Travels; and it would be uncandid in the 
highest degree not to allow that he has made a very consider- 
able addition to the knowledge we previously possessed of the 
countries which he visited. His style is lively and animated ; 
his narrative abounds with passages of great feeling and elo- 
quence; and in his powers of description, he has been surpass- 
ed by few of his tribe. Though a copious and familiar writer, 
he seldom detains the reader by observations relating to trivial 
matter, or by personal details of an uninteresting nature. When 
his subject leads him into an examination of the antiquities of 
Palestine, Greece, Asia Minor, and Egypt, his disquisitions 
display considerable learning; and if we are sometimes com- 
pelled to question the justness of his conclusions, it is im- 
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possible not to admire the spirit and ingenuity with which he 
supports them. From the peculiar situation of Europe for some 
time previous to the overthrow of Buonaparte, many of our 
countrymen directed their attention to parts of the East; and 
those who have followed the steps of Dr Clarke, have borne 
willing testimony to the general truth and fidelity of his state~ 
ments. Some prejudices, indeed, were excited by the appear 
ance of the first volume, which contained an account of the 
manners and character of the Russians; but these soon sub- 
sided; and the opinion of the public was declared in the most 
favourable manner. Three editions in quarto were printed in 
England, and the same number in America; and Dr Clarke 
had the satisfaction of receiving from persons who had resided 
in Russia, or visited different parts of that country, letters in 
which the accuracy of his accounts was confirmed. 

We learn from the Preface to this volume, that the author 
was unable to complete it during his lifetime. Twelve chapr 
ters had been prepared, and printed under his inspection be- 
fore his death; the rest are composed from the observations 
contained in his Manuscript Journals, and from remarks found 
also among his papers, communicated by his friends who had 
visited the North of Europe. It commences with an account 
of Christiana in Norway, and presents us with a picture of 
the state of society in that city, and of the manners of its in- 
habitants; and with some particulars respecting the commercial 
and agricultural resources of the country.. The reception of 
strangers by the Norwegians is of the most hospitable kind; 
there is no part of Europe, where more sumptuous or more va- 
ried entertainments are given, than in Christiana; but some 
practices noticed by Dr Clarke, and which are observed to pre- 
vail even in the first circles of society, such as marking the 
points of a game at cards with chalk upon the table, smoking, 
and spitting on the ground, indicate a slight degree of barbar- 
ism, and want of refinement and delicacy. It must, however, 
be observed, that the last of these habits, the most offensive of 
all, is common in a country which boasts of its peculiar civili- 
zation and knowledge of the arts of life. As there is no mar- 
ket in Christiana, a necessary part of the economy even of the 
first houses, consists in providing, at a particular season, stores 
for the whole year’s consumption. The great preparation is 
made in autumn; and the slaughter of cattle in the month of 
October is astonishing. Some of the meat is salted, the rest is 
dried. The English language is generally understood ; and the 
dresses of the females in the best society are English. From 
the number of servants, the largeness of the establishments, and 
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the trouble of superintending the domestic concerns, the mis- 
tresses of families after their marriage, find so much of their 
time occupied, that they have no leisure to attend to any thing 
else. 

The commerce of the country consists in the exportation of 
timber, iron, copper, alum, glass, tar, and skins; among the ar- 
ticles imported, are corn from Denmark and the Baltic; cloth, 
camlets, hardware, lead, and coal from England. ‘The popula- 
tion of Norway at the time of Dr Clarke’s visit, amounted to 
920,000 inhabitants. ‘The state of the labouring poor was im- 
proving; and the lower orders appeared to live as well as those 
in England, with this difference, that their bread was made of 
rye instead of wheat. The cattle during the winter are fed 
chiefly with the leaves and small branches of a species of pop- 
lar, gathered at the end of the summer: we may add, that a si+ 
milar practice prevails in most of the cantons of Switzerland, 
and in the North of Italy. ‘ The peasants and poor of Nor- 
way will not eat rabbits, they fancy them too like cats.’ p. 26. 
Every country furnishes instances of the dislike entertained 
by its inhabitante to particular articles of subsistence, which 
are held in estimation by other people. The Arabs eat lo- 
custs, roasted and boiled, while they are surprised that crabs, 
oysters, and lobsters should form any part of the food of Eu- 
ropeans. * Who could prevail on an Englishman,’ our au- 
thor asks, ‘to eat a rat or a hedge-hog? Yet these are ac- 
‘knowledged to afford a delicious morsel in countries where 
‘ the inhabitants are not liable to the same prejudices.’ The 
singular taste of eating rats is incorrectly stated by some 
writers to have prevailed among the ancient Romans; it was 
not the rat, but the field-mouse found in chestnut woods; and 
still eaten by the Italians (who call it ghiro from the Latin giis), 
that formed a dish at the Roman tables. 

The laws respecting marriage had been altered a short time 
before Dr Clarke’s arrival. Every man born of a farmer or la- 
bourer was formerly a soldier ; those born of sailors, were sailors. 
The officer of the district took them at any age he pleased. Af- 
ter this, the man could not marry without producing a certificate, 
signed by the minister of the parish, that he had property suf- 
ficient to support a wife and family. A peasant, before his name 
was registered, might marry without a certificate; but he ex- 
posed his wife and family to the danger of being starved, if it 
was afterwards enrolled; and parents would not allow their 
daughters to mafry without some prospect of support. These 
regulations operated as a strong preventive check on popula- 
tion, and accounted for the slow increase of the people. ‘They 

6 
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also explained why the lower classes were in a much better 
state, than could be expected from the barrenness of the coun- 
try. The Governor complained to Dr Clarke of the alter- 
ation in the law, and of the change which had recently taken 
place; and said, that the peasants would now marry without 
any prospect of being able to maintain a family; and the con- 
sequence would be, that more would be born than the country 
could support. We wish that some intelligent traveller would in- 
stitute inquiries relating to this subject, and ascertain what the re~ 
sult has actually been. There are circumstances in the modes 
of life, and peculiar situation of Norway, that lead us to believe, 
the population of the country must increase at a very slow rate. 
Among these we may mention the great proportion of pasture, 
in comparison with the soil capable of growing corn, the low 
state of all the manufacturing establishments, the practice of 
purchasing large tracts of wood by the merchants, in order to 
protect the growing timber, which prevents the clearing of the 


land, and placing more of it under tillage. If, as Professor 


Malthus asserts, an improved system of husbandry has taken 
on and the obstacles in the way of the division of property 

ave been removed, the funds for the maintenance of labour 
have doubtless been increased, and the resources: for supplying 


a greater population enlarged ‘and extended. 
While Dr Clarke was at Christiana, he made a visit to the 
silver mines of Konsberg, where a mass of native silver was 
once found, weighing nearly 600 pounds. This, we believe, is 
the largest specimen known, with the exception of that men- 
tioned by Brogniart, as brought from Schnéeberg in Misnia. 
Though the loss sustained by the Danish Government is very 
considerable, the excavations are continued, in order to give 
employment to great numbers of inhabitants, who would other- 
wise be deprived of all support. ‘There are no less than 14,000 
families who derive their subsistence, either directly or indi- 
rectly, from the works. Dr Clarke was enabled to procure 
some crystals of native silver ; but he omits to notice the very 
fine specimen found in these, mines, and described by Romé 
de l’Isle, in which, * les cristaux étoient de Ja grosseur d’une 
* aveline, et avoient la forme d’un cube, dont les huit angles so- 
* lides sont tronqués.’ Dr Clarke enters into many details re- 
specting the present establishment, the cause of the loss sus- 
tained by the Government (arising chiefly from a want of eco- 
nomy, and of vigilance necessary to prevent embezzlement), the 
various excavations, the geological nature of the mountains, the 
metallurgical oper ations, the minerals and substances found 
there in addition to the native silver. In the public seminary 
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at Konsberg, lectures were given by Professer Ensmark, one of 
the most scientific mineralogists in Europe. The miners and 
their children are instructed in the school of the academy, and 
no payment whatever is required from them. ‘ We felt at this 
¢ moment an inward sense of shame for our own country, in 

which such studies have met with little encouragement. We 

could but turn our thoughts homewards, and ask what the 

Government of Great Britain had ever done towards the 

advancement of mineralogical knowledge. At this moment, 

there was not a single professorship of mineralogy in any of 

our Universities.” Our author adds, in a note, that this 
passage is given as it occurs in his Journals; but the censure it 
conveys is, we are glad to find, to longer applicable to either 
of the seats of learning in the South. Dr Clarke himself was 
appointed to the first Regius Professorship of Mineralogy that 
was established in the University of Cambridge; and the able 
manner in which he discharged the duties of that situation, and 
the zeal he uniformly displayed in promoting and extending the 
cultivation of the science by his example and exertions, are 
well known. 

Dr Clarke now left Christiana, and began his journey a se- 
cond time towards Sweden. The roads were so bad, that he 
regretted not having waited for the winter season, when the tra- 
veller is enabled, by means of sledges, to proceed with expedi- 
tion and comfort. At half a Danish mile from Magnor, an 
avenue cut through the Forest, marks the boundary between 
Norway and Sweden. He was struck by the singular and 
melancholy appearance of the inhabitants of this district, who 
were all dressed in black, and by the denuded and wretched 
aspect of the country. A dearth had prevailed during the pre- 
ceding winter, greater than the oldest person remembered. The 
people had saved themselves from starving, by eating bark 
bread and sorrel, (2umezx acetosa). From Carlstadt, a town 
carrying on a trade in bar iron and timber, they passed through 
Moltem, a small village. ¢ The church service had just ended; 
* and a vast throng of the peasants filled the posthouse, impa- 
* tient to get their dram, according to custom, as a morning 
‘ whet after prayers. But we saw no symptom of intoxica- 
* tion.’ Here the roads were found to be in excellent order, 
a portion being assigned by measurement to the peculiar care 
of each peasant, who frequently pointed with pleasure and 
exultation to the condition of the part superintended by 
him. Many curious minerals were found in this district, par- 
ticularly at Brattesors, a mine which Dr Clarke was not able 
to examine: though a full account of it may be found in 

5 
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the valuable work of Engestrom. The uniformity of scenery, 
and of the appearance of the inhabitants, over a great part of 
Sweden, is very striking. ‘The dress of the women is every- 
where the same; and the landscape presents an unbounded fo-~ 
rest, varied only by patches of cultivated ground, enclosed by 
fences. At Philipstadt, Dr Clarke observed that most of the 
houses were covered with masses of iron slag, laid on to keep 
down the birch bark upon the roof. 

He was now in the neighbourhood of the mines of Persberg, 
one of the principal objects of his journey to this country. The 
account of his descent is a favourable specimen of Dr Clarke’s 
power of description, 

‘ The author’s visit to these mines was made after he had per- 
sonally inspected many of the principal works of the same nature in 
other countries, and especially in his own. For the last ten years of 
his life, he had-been much in the habit of seeing similar works: it is 
not therefore owing to any surprise at the novelty of the scene be- 
fore him, that he has now to mention the astonishment he felt when 
he arrived at the mouth of one of the great Persberg mines ; but he 
is fully prepared to say of it, and with truth, there is nothing like it 
in all that he has beheld elsewhere. For grandeur of effect, filling 
the mind of the spectator with a degree of wonder which amounts to 
awe, there is no place where human lgbour is exhibited under cir- 
cumstances more tremendously striking. As we drew near to the 
wide and open abyss, a vast and sudden prospect of yawning ca- 
verns and of prodigious machinery prepared us for the descent. .We 
approached the edge of the dreadful gulf whence,the.ore is raised, 
and ventured to look down, standing upon the verge of a sort.of 
platform, constructed over it in such a manneras to. command a view 
into the great opening as far as the eye could penetrate amidst its 
gloomy depths ; for, to the sight, it is bottomless. Immense buckets, 
suspended by rattling chains, were passing up and down; and we 
could perceive ladders scaling all the inward precipices, upon which 
the work people, reduced by their distance to pigmies in size, were 
ascending and descending. Far below the utmost of these figures, a 
deep and gaping gulf, the mouth of the lowermost pits, was, by its 
darkness, rendered impervious to the view. From the spot where we 
stood, down to the place where the buckets are filled, the distance 
might be about seventy-five fathoms; and as soon as any of these 
buckets emerged from the gloomy cavity we have mentioned, or un- 
til they entered into it in their descent, they were visible; but below 
this point they were hid in darkness. The clanking of the chains, 
the groaning of the pumps, the hallooing of the miners, the creaking 
of the blocks and wheels, the trampling of horses, the beating of the 
hammers, and the loud and frequent subterraneous thunder from the 
blasting of the rocks by gunpowder, in the midst of all this scene of 
excavation and uproar, produced an effect which no stranger can 
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behold unmoved. We descended, with two of the miners and our 
‘interpreter, into this abyss. The ladders, instead of being placed 
like those in our Cornish mines, upon a series of peers so many 
landing-places, are lashed together in one unbroken line, extending 
many fathoms; and being warped to suit the inclination or curvature 
of the sides of the precipices, they are not always perpendicular, but 
hang over in such a manner, that even if a person held fast by his 
hands, if his feet should happen to slip, they would fly off from 
the rock, and leave him suspended over the gulf. Yet such ladders 
are the only means of access to the works below: and as the labour- 
ers are not accustomed to receive strangers, they neither use the 
precautions, nor offer the assistance, usually afforded in more fre- 
quented mines. In the principal tin-mines of Cornwall, the staves of 
the ladders are alternate bars of wood and iron: here they were of 
wood only, and in some parts rotten and broken, making us ofteri 
wish, during our descent, that we had never undertaken an exploit 
so hazardous. In addition to the danger to be apprehended from 
the damaged state of the ladders, the staves were covered with ice or 
mud; and thus rendered so cold and slippery, that we could have no 
dependence upon our benumbed fingers, if our feet failed us. Then, 
to complete our apprehensions, as we mentioned this to the miners, 
they said,—‘ Have a care! It was just so, talking about the staves, 
that one of our women fell, about four years ago, as she was de- 
scending to her work.” ‘ Fell!” said our Swedish interpreter, ra- 
ther simply ; ‘‘ and pray what became of her?” ‘ Became of her!” 
continued the foremost of our guides, disengaging one of his hands 
from the ladder, and slapping it forcibly against his thigh, as if to 
iflustrate the manner of catastrophe,—“ she became (pankaka) a 


“ As we descended farther from the surface, large masses of ice 
, covering the sides of the precipices. - Ice’is raised in the 
buckets with the ore and rubble of the mine: it has also accumulat- 
ed in such quantity in some of ‘the lower chambers, that there are 
places where it is fifteen fathoms thick, and no change of tempera- 
ture above prevents its increase. This seems to militate against a 
notion now becoming prevalent, that the temperature of the air in 
mines increases directly as the depth from the surface, owing to the 
increasing temperature of the earth under the same circumstances 
and in the same ratio; but it is explained by the width of this aper- 
ture at the mouth of the mine, which admits a free passage of at- 
moses air. In our Cornish mines, ice would not be preserved in 
a solid state at any considerable depth from the surface. 


* After much fatigue, and no small share of apprehension, we at 
length reached the bottom of the mine. Here we had no sooner ar- 
rived, than our conductors, taking each of us by an arm, hurried us 
along, through regions of “ thick-ribbed ice” and darkness, into a 
vaitlted Jevel, through which we were to pass into the ptincipal 
chamber‘of the mine.’ The noise of countless hammers, all’ in vehe- 
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ment action, increased as we crept along this level ; until at length, 
subduing every other sound, we could no longer hear each other 
speak, notwithstanding our utmost efforts. At this moment we were 
ushered into a prodigious cavern whence the sounds proceeded ; 
and here, amidst falling waters, tumbling rocks, steam, ice, and gun- 
powder, about fifty miners were in the very height of their employ- 
ment. The magnitude of the cavern, over all parts of which their 
labours were going on, was alone sufficient to prove that the iron-ore 
is not deposited in veins, but in beds. Above, below, on every side, 
and in every nook of this fearful dungeon, glimmering tapers dis- 
closed the grim and anxious countenances of the miners. They 
were now driving bolts of iron into the rocks, to bore cavities for the 
gunpowder, for blasting. Scarcely had we recovered from the stu- 
pefaction occasioned by our first introduction into this Pandemonium, 
when we beheld, close to us, hags mare horrible than perhaps it is 
possible for any other female figures to exhibit, holding their dim 
quivering tapers to our faces, and bellowing in our ears. One of the 
same sisterhood, snatching a lighted splinter of deal, darted to the 
spot where we stood, with eyes inflamed and distilling rheum, her 
hair clotted with mud, dugs naked and pendulous ; and such a face, 
and such hideous yells, as it is impossible to describe :— 
Black it stood, as Night—fierce as ten Furies— 
Terrible as Hell ’—— p- 105. 

The importance of these subterrantous treasures to Sweden, 
in the employment they afford to the founderies, and in the 
constant demand for the aid of machinery, are well explained, 
in the work before us. aacieateil ede eadanede ade enamel 

In his journey through Dalecarlia, ‘Dr ‘Clarke “o served They: 
similarity between the -cerem@nies,,o£: pag ‘by 
the inhabitants of that province, and the mgnners of the ‘ancient 
Greeks. Some of the Swedish writers have noticed the resem- 
blance, and have rashly inferred, that one nation owed its 
origin to the other. Dr C. more judiciously contends, that 
both were descendants of one common stock; he has not, how- 
ever, stated what that common origin was, which was undoubt- 
edly the East. 

he different mining establishments of Sweden are such im- 
portant features in the country, that no apology is required for 
the-full account which Dr Clarke has given of them, though 
this part of the work cannot be expected to afford much inte- 
rest to the general reader. There is no mine of equal celebrity, 
which, under all the circumstances of depth and magnitude, is 
so easy of investigation, as that of Fahlun in Dalecarlia. Pro. 
fessor Gahn, presided over the works, and appointed his son as 
guide and companion to Dr Clarke. The different processes for 
excavating the copper ore, OR manner in which it is found de- 
. 2 
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posited, the mode of dividing it, and the value of the lots, are fully 
described. ‘ In many of their works, the Swedes,’ according to 
Dr C. * are far behind the English, ’—a sentiment in which 
he differs from Dr Thomson, who describes the Swedish pro- 
cess of smelting as simple and economical, and as having the 
advantage over the methods employed to reduce the same 
kind of ore in Anglesey. The atmosphere of the town of 
Fahlun is almost intolerable to a stranger; and, were it not 
for the convincing proof afforded by alone Gahn, who 
obtained copper by analysis from the beams of the houses, 
a traveller might S suspected of exaggeration, who should 
affirm, that the timbers of the buildings here, in the course 
of thirty years, are worth working for the quantity of this 
metal which they contain. Dr C. mentions the punishment 
inflicted on miners who have been guilty of misconduct; they 
are placed on an enormous wooden image of an horse, elevated 
12 or 15 feet from the ground; and Mr James states, that the 
same mode of punishment is adopted at Stockholm for common 
misdemeanours. We find, in the account of the life of Linnzus, 
that this distinguished man resided for some time at Fahlun, 
where he gave lectures in Mineralogy. 

From Sala, our traveller reached Upsala, with an intention 
of examining, more fully than he could do in his first visit, 
the actual condition of this once celebrated seat of northern 
literature; but he was disappointed in the expectations he 
had formed, and found little to applaud or admire. The stu- 
dents seemed to be actuated by none of that zeal and ability 
which had once distinguished the members of this University. 
The botanic chair was filled by Afzelius, who had lately re- 
turned from his travels, in which he had been engaged for ten 
years. But the lecture was attended by only half a dozen 
slovenly boys standing round him, the eldest of whom could not 
be more than fourteen years of age. The subject of one of the 
lectures at which Dr C. was present, was the Superba Palmarum 
Samibia of Linneeus ; and ‘ the whole interest displayed by the 
‘ pupils seemed to consist in watching for the moment when a 
‘ palm branch was cast among them ts the Professor, for which 
‘ they scrambled, being eager to cut these branches with their 
‘ knives, for the purpose of making them serve as walking- 
* sticks.” Nor is the aceount of the class of auditors who at- 
tended the lecturer in Chemistry of a more favourable kind. 
The Professor, John Afzelius, brother of the person already 
mentioned, was addressing about twenty or thirty students, but 
in a voice so low and inaudible, as to be scarcely intelligible to 
_ those who were his constant hearers. A few of the students 
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were taking notes; but the chief part of the audience seemed 
to be very inattentive, and to be sitting rather as a matter of 
form, than for any purpose of instruction. . Their slovenly 
dress and manner gave them the appearance of so many la- 
bouring artificers. When Mr James was at Upsala, the 
quondam lecture-room of Linnzeus was occupied by an itine- 
rant exhibiter of Fantoccini, whose puppets were perform~ 
ing Don Juan for the amusement of the Swedish rustics that 
flocked to the annual fair. ‘ A student in the streets of Upsala 
‘is not clad better than any working coach-maker or carpenter 
‘in England, Every one studies what, and when he pleases, 
¢ After mid-day, a public cellar (Za Cave) is the place of general 
‘resort. There is a total laxity of restraint, and neglect of all 
‘ discipline, and want of energy and emulation; and every thing 
“seems to indicate the gradual dissolution and decay of what 
* Stillingfleet called the great and hitherto unrivalled School of 
* Natural History.’ p. 204. 

The University Library contains a few typographical rarities, 
and some manuscripts in vellum; but they are all eclipsed in 
splendour and value, by the well known Codex Argenteus, a 
manuscript of the Gospels, written about the end of the fourth 
century in the Gothic language, used at that time in Masia, 
Dr Clarke has quoted a verse of the translation, in which the 
English ‘ child’ is rendered * darn;’ the orthography of this 
word (which is spelt in Junius and the Etymologicon of Skinner, 
bearn and bern), deserves to be noticed. The teachers of Up- 
sala are divided into four classes, Professors, Assistants, Magistri 
docentes (or privileged teachers), and a set of persons who give 
instructions in modern languages, horsemanship, dancing, paint- 
ing, and music; these last are styled, magistri artium, equestrium 
et cultiorum. And our readers may be desirous of seeing how 
a fencing-master advertises, in Latin, for pupils in that noble 
art. ‘ Johannes Meier, Palaestrae Athleticee Preefectus, artem 
‘arma dextre tractandi, et strenue vibrandi, eos docebit qui 
‘ suam expetunt manuductionem.’ 

The Cathedral of Upsala, the finest ecclesiastical structure 
in all Sweden, though it contains many subjects and monuments 
of interest from their relation to the history of the country, has 
none which is more deserving of notice, than the tomb of . Lin- 
neus. ‘A simple entablature of stone,’ says Dr C., ‘ now 
* covers the mouldering reliques of this illustrious man. With 
‘ what emotion of sacred enthusiasm will future generations ap- 
‘ proach the hallowed spot which has afforded a sepulchre to his 
‘remains! How powerful in its effect upon the heart will ever 
‘ be the simple inscription, which marks the place where he lies, 
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* OSSA CAROLI 4 LINN£! Who will read these words unmcved, 
* or wish toread more? For of the title that has been added 
* (EQv. avR.) every letter is superfluous.’ In a small chapel, a 
monument has been erected to- his memory. It is executed in 
porphyry, and bears the following inscription: Carolo a Linné, 
Botanicorum Principi, Amici et Discipuli, The letters are of 
bronze, gilded, and placed in full relief upon the stone. 

From Upsala, Dr Clarke proceeded to Stockholm, where 
he obtained some interesting information respecting the state 
of literature and science, The Royal Library is open ‘to 
the public, and is the first establishment of the kind in Swe- 
den. It possesses many valuable and curious manuscripts; and 
the identical copy of the Vulgate belonging to Luther with his 
own notes written in the margin, and in the vacant spaces. In 
forming their libraries, the kings of Sweden adopted a system, 
which was afterwards practised by Buonaparte, that of claiming, 
as their share of the spoils of war, the literary collections of the 

ple whom they conquered ; but the Swedish plunderers, more 
ortunate than the Freneh, have retained the treasures, which 
the latter have been obliged to restore to their owners. Sweden 
owes much to her sovereigns, Gustavus Adolphus, in the be- 
ginning of the 17th century, was the patron and encourager of 
science. He was succeeded by Christina, who jnvited men of 


i 
nius and talents to ees Louisa Ulrica gathered round 
Sip titine ti wh6'Wer eligi for emalnence in differ- 
t chev pe Yedpiihigs ‘atid Wer’ son Gustavus III, by his 
Swit ‘actbitiptishments, by his zeal, ‘and passion for letters, im- 
parted ati thetpy to'his subjects, which raised their character a- 
mong thé nations of Europe, But the Augustan age was now 
assed. * There is nothing eminent,’ says Dr Clarke, ‘ in the 
* higher walks of literature; there are no names of superior 
¢ excellence in the departments of Law, History or Poetry. Che- 
§ mistry alone has made great progress.’ The injudicious mode 
adopted by the Academy of Sciences in publishing their Me- 
moirs in Swedish, is much to be regretted, How circumscribed 
might the fame even of Linneeus have been, had he preferred the 
use Of his own language to that of Latin, in the composition of 
his works! Foreign literature and classical antiquities are the sub- 
eets to which the Academy of Belles Lettres chiefly direct their 
uiries; but little attention has been bestowed by the northern 
nations of the Continent of Europe on the productions of Greek 
and Latin literature, while England, France, Germany, Italy 
and Holland, have sent forth numbers of eminent philologists, 
critics, and archeologists. We observe, that Dr Clarke’s ac- 
count of Gustavus III. is somewhat at variance with that give 
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en by other writers.‘ His memory,’ says Acerbi, . ‘is,gherish- 
¢ ed at this day by none but painters, musicians, :and comedians, 
‘ The sciences were treated by him,.with neglect.’ And it.is 
well known, that he allowed the, Linnzan. Collection, which 
was valued at only 1000/. to be purchased by. an Englishman, 
and brought to this country. wt er a 

On the,l4th of December, our trayeller and his companion 

quitted Stockholm. The winter had set-in with considerable se- 
verity; and on the day of their departure, the mercury in Jah; 
renheit’s thermometer fell in the evening to 21° below freezing, 
The roads were smooth and hard, and ,seemed like one mass of 
stone. The lakes which they passed were covered with boys 
skaiting, or with peasants pushing before them sledges, laden 
with different articles. An idea of the intensity of the cold 
may be formed from learning, that some Madeira wing in bottles 
in the well of the carriage became solid; when they attempted 
to pour it out, it would not flow, but fell at last slowly in succes- 
sive drops. Fur caps, bearskin pelisses, besides several flannel 
waistcoats, and gloves of sheepskin, covered by double gloves of 
fur and wool, could not protect them from feeling the severity of 
the weather. They arrived at Grieslham, and set sail for Oland, 
where they suivant, after a stormy pagsage. As. the ice was not 
strong enough to bear their carriage, they proceeded across thie 
anges Sound in sledges,... The atmosphere was clear and dry. 
In the day-time ae: had an uaclouded sun; st ye ‘ the glo- 
‘rious firmament, displayed an uninterrussed fleod 0% 
‘ heightened by the aurora borealis.” The .Gianaers are a 
strong and vigorous people, but short; they are dram-drink- 
ers Tnan their youth; and to this cusiom Dr Clarke as- 
cribes both their small size and the frequency of dwarfs in the 
northern countries of Europe. An Oland hut, in which they 
stopped some time, gave them an opportunity of seeing a little 
of the interior economy of these humble dwellings. 

* A more curious sight could hardly be imagined. At our en- 
trance, nobody was up. -The members of the family held a conver- 
sation with our boatmen, but we saw none of them. The floor of the 
only room they had, and of which we had taken possession, was co- 
vered with straw and sedge, according to the custom of the country at 
Christmas, and once a practice, even in Kings’ houses, in England, 
Peeping from behind their hiding-places, as soon as they perceived 
that strangers had entered this apartment, they were all stirring ; and 
presently there fell out from every side of the room the naked Ratites 
of men, women, boys and girls, who had been piled in tiers one above 
another, as in a ship’s oabin ; being concealed from view by so many 
sheep-skins, which were suspended as curtains before ‘their ‘cots. 
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This motley group, amounting in all to thirteen persons, without a 
rag to cover them, squatted themselves upon the floor in the middle 
of the chamber, and began altogether the business of their brief toi- 
lette. The women put on two pairs of woollen hose, and over these 
a pair of greasy boots. The toilette being ended, they all with one 
accord began to blow their noses into the palms of their hands, and 
to wipe them upon their clothes. Then the men kindled their to- 
bacco-pipes ; and a universal hawking and spitting commenced. Nor 
were the women unoccupied; for a large fire being lighted, the fe- 
males of the family quietly took up their petticoats, and sate before 
it, very leisurely gartering their stockings. This being done, a girl 
now handed round their breakfast ; it consisted of, first, a dram to 
each person, served in a small silver cup ; secondiy, a portion of black 
biscuit, with about two ounces of fresh butter. At this meal they 
sate without ceremony or order, each where and with whom he pleas- 
ed, chatting and laughing in groups, apparently contented and hap- 
py- It was rather new, to see mothers with children at their breasts 
disengage their tender infants from the nipple, to pour down their 
little throats a portion of the dram which came to the mother’s share ; 
but still more remarkable to see these young dram-drinkers lick their 
lips, roll their eyes about, and stretch out their puny hands, as crav- 
ing more ; showing how accustomed they were to this beverage. Per- 
haps the practice may explain the frequency of dwarfs in the North- 
ern countries of Europe ; as in Poland, Russia, and Sweden. But the 
author, venturing a mild remonstrance upon seeing an affectionate 
mother pouring brandy down her child’s throat, was told, “ It is good 
for them: our children are not troubled with wind or with rickets ; 
and our adults,” giving one of the sturdy peasants a notable thump, 
* see how hardy and healthy they are!” There was no reply to sucli 
an appeal; for of the Olanders, in general, it may be said, that a 
more vigorous race can hardly be found; and all of them have im- 
bibed with their milk their morning drams of brandy. It is in scenes 
like that which the interior of this hut exhibited, the mind is forcibly 
struck with a conviction of the relative nature of human happiness’; 
that it belongs to no rank or situation in life as a peculiar possession ; 
but that in all stations, gifted with health, and virtue, and just govern- 
ment, Providence has vouchsafed an equal portion of this blessing. ’ 
p- 328. 

The inhabitants of the Oland Isles amount to between five 
and six thousand. The agricultural produce of the land is 
trifling ; but they carry on a considerable trade in several kinds 
of fish, which are conveyed in well-vessels, and salted in the re- 
servoirs at Stockholm. The increase of wolves among these 
islands, and in all Sweden and Finland, of late years, is one 
of the most remarkable events in the history of the coun- 
try. This change began in the time of Linnzus, who, in 
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his Fauna Suecica, having mentioned the wolf as common 
in the Swedish woods, adds these words: § Ante viginti ans 
nos rarius animal in Suecid.’ And the increase is now so great 
as to call the attention of the government towards their destruc- 
tion. They next reached Sattunga, occupying a central point 
amidst the innumerable rocks and inlets which almost fill the 
mouth of the Gulf of Bothnia. In these islands, the Swedish 
language is said to exist in its most ancient and pure state; 
and approaches so near to the English, that Dr Clarke’s ser- 
vant was able to understand, and sometimes to converse with 
the inhabitants; Dr Thomson has also remarked, that, to 
a native of Britain, the Swedish language is not attended 
with much difficulty. The occupation of the islanders in win- 
ter, consists in fishing, or in killing seals. Few people are 
such expert marksmen: The seals are forced to come up from 
the water for air, through some apertures in the ice: the mo- 
ment a seal-shooter sees one of them thrusting his nose through 
the hole to breathe, he levels his gun and kills it. 

Our author pursued his journey across the frozen channels of 
the Gulf of Bothnia, suffering from the extreme severity of the 
weather; nor could any thing be conceived more revolting or 
disgusting, than the manners and habits of the people in some 
of the hovels in which he was obliged to pass the night. In 
this part of the route, he noticed a remarkable phenomenon. 
When the door of the apartment was opened, the rushing in: of 
the cold air converted the warm vapour of the room into a 
whirling column or cloud of snow. Maupertuis and the French 
academicians made a similar remark while they were on their 
journey to Torneo, to measure a degree for ascertaining the fi- 
gure of the earth. Dr Clarke next reached Obo, the largest 
town, after Stockholm and Gottenburg, in all Scandinavia. 
Its name as an University, and the character of its learned men, 
are scarcely known, on account of the want of facilities of com. 
munication with the rest of Europe ;.but many of the members 
would have done honour to any seat of science. Among those 
to whom Dr Clarke was introduced, we may mention Frantzen 
the poet, Professor of History; and Professor Porthan well 
known for his valuable works relating to the ancient history of 
his country. ‘The Chemical department was under the super- 
intendance of Gadolin, distinguished by his various scientific dis- 
coveries; and the Botanical chair was filled by the celebrated 
Hellenius. The library contains a few Greek and Latin manu 
scripts, some early editions of the classics, and many works rez 
lating to Swedish and Russian history. 

In comparing the merits of the Universities of Obo and Up- 
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sala, Dr Clarke does not hesitate ta give the palm of superiori- 
v to the former, where science was the subject of real and in- 

ustrions research; but in the latter, was made more the matter 
of conversation. It is probable, that the union of Finland to 
Russia, an event so much deprecated by our author, and which has 
taken place since he visited the country, will prove advantageous 
to Obo. » We find, from Mr James, that.the buildings of the 
college have been renewed at the expense of the present Empe- 
ror of Russia, who now carries on the.plan that was intended to 
have been put into execution by Gustavus IV. 

Although many of the ornaments in the Cathedral of Obo 
have been destroyed by conflagrations, and various calamities 
to which it has been exposed, the structure itself is an object of 
curiosity. The style of architecture observed in the interior is 
Gothic; but the outside exhibits a pile of plain brick-work. 
There are many monuments of interest; and. Dr Clarke has, 
with very commendable industry, collected and preserved many 
inscriptions relating to bishops, saints, heroes and warriors, of 
former times. There is a monument raised to the memory of 
a Scotch officer in the Swedish service, Samuel Cockburne, 
who died in 1641, with an inscription in Latin verse—though 
Dr C., who copies it, does not seem aware of the fact. 

As the time for the annual fair was now approaching, the in- 
habitants, from distant provinces, arrived in numbers every 
day ;, and this gave our author an opportunity of examinin 
their modes of life, and customs, manners, and dresses, 

resemblance is observable between the Finns and Lap- 

ers. The Russian traders were distinguished by their long 
bushy beards, naked necks, and lambskin caps; the Finns by 
dark unbending hair, sallow countenances, eyes extended 
length-ways and half closed, sharp chins, and elevated check- 
bones. ‘The trade carried on with these tribes, from the inte- 
rior of the country, constitutes a principal part of the com- 
merce of Obo. Brandy and tobacco are the articles in the 

request among the Finns. 

The ancient history of the Finnish tribes is involved in great 
obscurity. It appears, from the information communicated to 
Dr Clarke by Professor Porthan, that their language is a dia- 
lect of that which is spoken by the Lapps, by many of the Rus- 
sian nations, and, what is more remarkable, it has been identi- 
fied with the Hungarian. The authors of the Universal His- 
tory, we observe, deny the resemblance between the Finnish and 
Lapland idioms; but the instances quoted by Dr Clarke seem 
decisive of the question. Our author received from Professor 
Porthan a specimen of Finnish poetry, written by a girl on the 
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absence of her lover. He has inserted the original with a lite- 
ral translation; but, on comparing it with the version of Acer- 
bi, we find some difference: the latter has also stated, that the 
girl was a servant of the clergyman of the village where she 
resided ; a circumstance omitted by Dr Clarke, but necessary 
to be noticed, in order to understand the allusion in the last 
stanza. We subjoin part of the composition of the Finnish 
Sappho; and leave it to our readers who are acquainted with 
the original, to decide, whether the error in the translation be- 
longs to Dr Clarke or to Mr Acerbi. 


Dr Clarke's Version. 


‘1. If my well-known should come, my often-beholded should ap- 
pear; I would snatch a kiss from his mouth, if it were tainted with 
wolf's blood ; I would seize and press his hand, if a serpent were at 
the end of it. 2. If the wind had a mind, if the breeze had a tongue, 
to bear and bring back the vows which two lovers exchange! 3. All 
dainties would I disregard, even the vicar’s savoury meat; rather 
than forsake the friend of my heart, the wild game of my summer’s 
hunting, the darling of my winter's taming.’ 

We subjoin Acerbi’s version of the second and third stanzas, 
which is evidently less literal. 

* Alas! why have not the winds undérstanding, and why is. the 
breeze bereft of speech! The winds might exchange sentiments be- 
tween my beloved and me; the breezes might every instant carry 
my words to him, and bring back his to me. How, then, would the 
delicacies of the rector’s table be neglected ! how inattentive should 
I be to the dress of his daughter! I should leave every thing to at- 
tend upon my beloved, who is the dear object of my summer thoughts 
and winter cares.’ 

There is nothing in the journey from Obo, through Finland, 
to Petersburg, that calls for any particular remark. The rotite 
which, in the summer season, is distinguished by great natural 
beauties, exhibits, in the winter, a dull uniformity of scenery. 
The whole of Finland, since the period when Dr Clarke visited 
the country, has been annexed to Russia; and Sweden, on the o- 
ther hand, has gained an important accession of territory in the 
possession of Norway. Dr Clarke unfortunately ‘hrived at Pe- 
tersburg when the Imperial throne was filled by Paul, respect- 
ing whom he has communicated many anecdotes, illustrating the 
absurdity and insanity of his conduct; and presenting altoge- 
ther a picture of folly and caprice almost without example in 
the history of the species. “We are not disposed to question the 
accuracy of the statements made by Dr Clarke; and, indeed, 
if any confirmation of them were necessary, we might find it 
in a work with which he was not acquainted, an Account of 
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the Reign of Paul, written by M. Depping, and inserted in the 
Continuation of Levesque’s eee of Russia. We translate 
a few passages from the French work, which the reader may 
compare with Dr Clarke’s narrative. 

* Exiles and arrests continued to take place every day. Nu- 
merous ‘ibitkas were seen on the road conveying prisoners to 
Siberia, or the frontiers of Prussia. These departures were 
made with the greatest haste; the exiled person was often al- 
lowed only an hour to arrange his affairs; and was then sent 
to the rigorous climate of Siberia, without being allowed to 
provide himself with any means of defence against the seve- 
rity of the cold. The anger of Paul was directed indiscrimi- 
nately against all classes of society. Courtiers, men of letters, 
persons of military rank, merchants, and women,—all suffer- 
ed the punishment of exile, or the knout, for trifling offences. 
He had a horror of round hats and pantaloons, and would 
not allow them to be worn. In order to abolish the custom 
of wearing them, he acted as Peter the First did, when he 
wished that his subjects should shave their beards. Cossacks 
had orders to seize and tear every round hat which they ob- 
served in the streets. ‘This singular determination occasioned 
strange scenes, which would have afforded amusement, if they 
had not been accompanied with acts of violence. Some were 
beaten by the soldiers, and sent to the army, because they re- 
sisted those who attempted to take away their hats: a person 
in office lost his place for having appeared in a frock coat, and 
with around hat. An Englishman, whose hat had been seiz- 
ed by a serjeant, said to him, examining him from head to 
foot “* How I pity you for being a Russian!” Another gen- 
tleman, who was not possessed of an equal degree of coolness, 
resisted, and was beaten, and sent to prison.’ * 

Dr Clarke, at the close of his work, in speaking of the death 
of Peter the Third, delivers it as his own opinion, that Peter 
was acquainted with the licentious intercourse carried on be- 
tween his wife and Orloff, and with the plans they had formed 
for seizing the reins of government ;--that he intended to take 
some steps to defeat their schemes ;—that the Empress and 
the conspirators, seeing their danger, were in some sort driven 
to those measures which ended in his destruction, The friends 
of Catherine endeavour to acquit her of all participation in the 
foul deed of the murder of Peter; and the Prince de Ligne, 
in order to show that she could have no intention of committing 
the crime, refers to an anecdote, which we confess appears to 
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us to be far from conclusive. Panin, one day, in the presence 
of Catherine, when Peter was the subject of conversation, call- 
ed him * the Grand Turk : ’—* Ifhe is,’ said Catherine, laugh 
ing, * we must strangle him:’ and the Prince de Ligne infers, 
from this light and open manner of speaking, that she could 
have no serious thoughts of committing such a crime. The 
conduct of few sovereigns has been the subject of so much 
indiscriminate censure and praise as that of this extraordinary 
woman. The great events that signalized her reign plainly 
evinced, that the cabinet of Russia was guided by as much ta- 
lent and sagacity as that of any power in Europe. The en- 
lightened and tolerating spirit of her principles of legislation 
—her endeavours to remove, by instruction, the ignorance and 
prejudices of her subjects—to introduce the blessings of civi- 
lization into remote deserts and solitudes of her empire, by 
colonies of industrious citizens, have not received more praise 
than they merit. But it is impossible to offer any justification 
of the vices which stained her moral character, to defend the 
corruption and profligacy of her personal favourites, or remove 
the suspicion that attaches to her memory, of having been in- 
strumental in the deposition and murder of her husband. 

It appears from the Preface to tha, volume, that Dr Clarke 
intended, if his life had been spared, to have offered some vin- 
dication of his former account of Russia, and to have referred 
to various letters and documents from persons who had re- 
sided in that country, in confirmation of his original state- 
ments. We cannot say that the loss of this diatribe has very 
much enhanced our regret at the untimely fate of its excellent 
author. In respect of his own individual veracity, we believe 
that no confirmation could ever have been required ; and no ac- 
cumulation of concurring opinions could well have persuaded 
us that he had not generalized too rashly and uncharitably, and 
ascribed to a whole nation defeets and vices, of which his own 
very limited experience had, in a very unfavourable conjuncture 
of its story, presented him with some examples. It is needless 
to say, that, to a disposition not only candid, but generous in the 
highest degree, Dr Clarke added something of that irritability 
and susceptibility of sudden impressions, which seems to belong 
to warm feelings and sanguine expectations; and that the very 
quickness and sagacity, which often enabled him to make the 
most of slight opportunities of observation, was apt to mislead 
him, when his prejudices had been excited by any close contact 
with new forms of excellence or deformity. That the bulk of 
the Russian people have the ordinary vices of slaves, and, with 
something of an Asiatic versatility and quickness of perception, 
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are sensual, faithless and thievish, no one can be surprised to 
learn; and that many of their masters have contracted the 
vices, which have punished and degraded the masters of slaves 
in all generations, is equally credible. But that all the Russian 
nobles are given to pilfering and fraud, that their persons are 
covered with vermin, and their choicest hours spent in brutal 
intemperance, is known, we may say, not to be true, and is not 
rendered in any degree probable, by the testimony of our learn- 
ed and lively traveller as to his own observations during his 
brief and cursory residence in their capital. Their Govern- 
ment, it is admitted, is detestable; and has displayed more of 
the worst abuses of despotism, in our own times, than we had 
thought compatible with the age to which it has survived, or 
the quarter of the globe to which it professes to belong. From 
the vulgar love of mere conquest and aggrandizement, it has late- 
ly proceeded to the loftier task of putting down freedom, even in 
countries over which it does not yet aspire to reign. In con- 
tempt of its constitution, and abhorrence of its public policy, Dr 
Clarke himself cannot go beyond us; but we believe that it has 
many subjects who feel sorrow and resentment at these features 
of degradation, and who are every day becoming more worthy 
of that better government, for which we have no doubt that they 
are destined. 


Arr. IX. 1. Annals of the Parish, or the Chronicle of Daimail- 
ing, during the Ministry of the Rev. Micah Balwhidder. Writ- 
ten by Himself. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 400. Blackwood. Edin- 
burgh, 1819. 

2. The Ayrshire Legatees, or the Pringle Family. By the Au- 
thor of Annals of the Parish, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 395. 
Blackwood. Edinburgh, 1820. 

. The Provost. By the Author of Annals of the Parish, Ayr- 
shire Legatees, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 360. Blackwood. 
Edinburgh, 1820. 

. Sir Andrew Wyllie of that Iik. By the Author of Annals 
of the Parish, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. Blackwood. Edinburgh, 
1822. 

. The Steam Boat. By the Author of Annals of the Parish, 
&e. 1 vol, 12mo. Blackwood. Edinburgh, 1822. 

. The Entail, or the Lairds of Grippy. By the Author of 
Annals ofthe Parish, Sir Andrew Wyllie, &c. 3 vols. 18mo. 
Blackwood. Edinburgh, 1823. 
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7. Ringan Gilhaize, or the Covenanters. By the Author of 
Annals of the Parish, Xc. 3. vols. 12mo. Blackwood. 
Edinburgh, 1823. 


8. Valerius, a Roman Story. $ vols. 12mo. Blackwood. 
Edinburgh, 1820. 

9. Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. 1 vol. 8vo. Black- 
wood. Edinburgh, 1822. 


10. Some Passages in the Life of Mr Adam Blair, Minister of 
the Gospel at Cross-Meikle. 1 vol. 8vo. Blackwood. Edin- 
burgh, 1822. 


11. The Trials of Margaret Lindsay. By the Author of 
Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. 1 vol. 8vo. Black- 
wood. Edinburgh, 1823. 


12. Reginald Dalton. By the Author of Valerius, and Adam 
* Blair. 3 vols. 8vo. Blackwood. Edinburgh, 1823. 


W: have been sometimes accused, we observe, of partialit 
to the writers of our own country, and reproached wi 

helping middling Scotch works into.notice, while far more me- 

ritorious publications in a and Ireland have been treat- 


ed with neglect. We take leave to say, that there could not 
possibly be a more unjust accusation: and the list of books 
which we have prefixed to this article, affords of itself, we now 
conceive, the most triumphant refutation of it. Here isa set 
of lively and popular works, that have attracted, and very de- 
servedly, a large share of attention in every part of the em- 
pire—issuing from the press, successively for four or five years, 
in this very city, and under our eyes, and not hitherto honour- 
ed by us with any indication of our being even conscious of 
their existence. The causes of this long neglect it can now be 
of no importance to explain. But sure we are, that our inge- 
nious countrymen have far greater reason to complain of it, 
than any aliens can have to impute this tardy reparation to na- 
tional partiality. 
The works themselves are evidently too numerous to admit 
of our now giving more than a general account of them :—and 
indeed, their authors emulate their great prototype so success- 
fully in the rapid succession of their performances, that, even 
if they had not been so far ahead of us at the starting, we must 
soon have been reduced to deal with them as we have done 
with him, and only to:have noticed their productions ‘when 
they had grown up into groups and families—as they increas- 
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ed and multiplied in the land. In intimating that we regard 
them as imitations of the inimitable novels,—which we, who ne- 
ver presume to peep under masks, still hold to be by an au- 
thor unknown,—we have already exhausted more than half 
their general character. .rThey are inferior certainly—and 
what is not? to their great originals. But they are the best 
copies which have yet been produced of them; and it is not 
a little creditable to the genius of our beloved country, that, 
even in those gay and airy walks of literature from which 
she had been so long estranged, an opening was no sooner 
made, by the splendid success of one gifted Scotsman, than 
many others were found ready to enter upon them, with a spirit 
of enterprise, and a force of invention, that promised still farther 
to extend their boundaries—and to make these new adventurers, 
if not formidable rivals, at least not unworthy followers of him 
by whose example they were roused. 

There are three authors, it seems, to the works now before 
us ;—so at least the title-pages announce; and it is a rule with 
us, to give implicit faith to those solemn intimations. We 
think, indeed, that without the help of that oracle, we should 
have been at no loss to ascribe all the works which are now 
claimed by the author of the Annals of the Parish, to one and 
the same hand; But we should certainly have been inclined to 
suppose, that there was only one author for all the rest,—with 
the exception, perhaps, of Valerius, which has little resemblance, 
either in substance or manner, to any of those with which it is 
now associated. 

In the arduous task of imitating the great novellist, they have 
apparently found it necessary to resort to the great principle of 
division of labour; and yet they have not come near to equal 
the work of his single hand. The author of the Parish Annals 
seems to have sought chiefly to rival the humorous and less dig- 
nified parts of his original; by large representations of the cha- 
racter and manners of the middling and lower orders in Scot- 
jJand, intermingled with traits of sly and sarcastic sagacity, and 
occasionally softened and relieved by touches of unexpected 
tenderness and simple pathos, all harmonized by the same truth 
to nature and fine sense of national peculiarity. In these deli- 
neations there is more vulgarity, both of style and conception, 
and less poetical invention, than in the corresponding passages 
of the works he aspires to imitate ; but, on the other hand, there 
is more of that kind of humour which depends on the combina- 
tion of great naiveté, indolence and occasional absurdity, with 
natural good sense, and taste and kind feelings in the principal 
characters—such combinations as Sir Roger De Coverley, the 
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Vicar of Wakefield, and My Uncle Toby, have made familiar 
to all English readers, but of which we have not hitherto had 
any good Scottish representative. There is also more systema- 
tic, though very good-humoured, sarcasm, and a more distinct 
moral, or unity of didactic purpose, in most of his writings, 
than it would be easy to discover in the playful, capricious, and 
fanciful sketches of his great master. 

The other two authors have formed themselves more upon 
the poetical, reflective, and pathetic parts of their common mo- 
del ; and have aimed at emulating such beautiful pictures as that 
of Mr Peter Pattison, the blind old women in Old Mortality; 
and the Bride of Lammermoor, the courtship at the Mer- 
maiden’s Well, and, generally, his innumerable and exquisite 
descriptions of the soft, simple, and sublime scenery of Scotland, 
as viewed in connexion with the character of its rustic inhabit- 
ants. Though far better skilled than their associate in the art 
of composition, and chargeable, perhaps, with less direct imita- 
tion, we cannot but regard them as much less original, and as 
having performed, upon the whole, a far easier task. They 
have no variety of style, and but little of invention,—and are 
mannerists in the strongest sense of that term. ‘Though unques- 
tionably pathetic in a very powerful degree, they are pathetic, 
for the most part, by the common recipes, which enable any 
one almost to draw tears who will condescend to employ them. 
They are mighty religious too,—but apparently on the same 
principle; and, while their laboured attacks on our sympathies 
are felt, at last, to be somewhat importunate and puerile, their 
devotional orthodoxies seem to tend, every now and then, a 
little towards cant. This is perhaps too harshly said; and is 
more, we confess, the result of the second reading than the first, 
and suggested rather by a comparison with their great original, 
than an impression of their own independent merits. Compar- 
ed with that high standard, it is impossible not to feel that they 
want manliness, freedom, and liberality; and, while they en- 
large, in a sort of pastoral, emphatic and melodious style, on 
the virtues of our cottagers, and the apostolical sanctity of our 
ministers and elders, the delights of pure affection, and the 
comforts of the Bible, are lamentably wanting in that bold and 
free vein of invention, that knowledge of the world, and rectify- 
ing spirit of good sense, which redeem all that great author’s 
flights from the imputation either of extravagance or affecta- 
tion, and give weight, as well as*truth, té his most poetical 
delineations of nature and of passion. But, though they cannot 
pretend to this rare merit, which has scarcely fallen to the share 
of more than one since the days of Shakespeare, there is no 
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doubt much beautiful writing, much admirable description, and 
much both of tender and of lofty feeling, in the volumes of 
which we are now speaking; and though their inferior and bor- 
rowed lights are dimmed in the broader blaze of the luminary, 
who new fills our Northern sky with his glory, they still hold 
their course distinctly within the orb of his attraction, and 
make a visible part of the splendour which draws to that quar- 
ter of the heavens the admiration of so many distant eyes. 

We must now, however, say a word or two on the particular 
works we have enumerated ; among which, and especially in the 
first series, there is very great difference of design, as well as 
inequality of merit. The first with which we happened to be- 
come acquainted, and, after all, perhaps the best and most in- 
teresting of the whole, is that entitled ‘ Annals of the Parish,’ 
comprising, in one little volume of about 400 pages, the domestic 
chronicle of a worthy minister, on the coast of Ayrshire, for a 
period of no less than 51 years, from 1760to 1810, The pri- 
mitive simplicity of the pastor’s character, tinctured as it is by his 
professional habits and sequestered situation, form but a part of 
the attraction of this work. The brief and natural notices of the 
public events that signalized the long period through which it ex- 
tends, and the slight and transient eflects they produced on the 
tranquil lives and peaceful occupations of his remote parishion- 
ers, have not only a natural, we think, but a moral and monito- 
ry effect; and, while they revive in our own breasts the almost 
forgotten impressions of our childhood and early youth, as to 
the same transactions, make us feel the actual insignificance of 
those successive occurrences which, each in its turn, filled the 
minds of its contemporaries,—and the little real concern which 
the bulk of mankind have in the public history of their day. 
This quiet and detailed retrospect of fifty years, brings the true 
moment and value of the events it embraces to the test, as it 
were, of their actual operation on particular societies ; and helps 
to dissipate the illusion, by which private persons are led to 
suppose, that they have a personal interest in the wisdom of cae 
binets, or the madness of princes. The humble simplicity of 
the chronicler’s character assists, no doubt, the sobering effect 
of his narrative. The natural and tranquil manner in which 
he puts down great things by the side of little—and considers as 
exactly on the same level, the bursting of the parish mill-dam 
and the commencement of the American troubles—the victory 
of Admiral Rodney and the donation of 50/. to the kirk-ses- 
sion,—are all equally edifying and agreeable ; and illustrate, in 
a very pleasing way, that law of intellectual, as well as of physi- 
cal optics, by which small things at hand, uniformly appear 
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greater than large ones at a distance. The great charm of the 
work, however, is in the traits of character which it discloses, 
and the commendable brevity with which the whole chronicle 
is digested. We know scarcely any instance in which a modern 
writer has shown such forbearance and consideration for his read- 
ers. With very considerable powers of humour, the ludicrous in- 
cidents are never dwelt upon with any tediousness, nor pushed to 
the length of burlesque or caricature—and the more seducing 
touches of pathos with which the work abounds, are inter- 
mingled and cut short with the same sparing and judicious 
hand ;—so that the temperate and natural character of the pastor 
is thus, by a rare merit and felicity, made to preponderate over 
the tragic and comic genius of the author. That character is, 
as we have already hinted, as happily conceived as it is ad- 
mirably executed—contented, humble, and perfectly innocent 
and sincere—very orthodox, and zealously Presbyterian, with- 
out learning or habits of speculation—soft-hearted and full of 
indulgence and ready sympathy, without any enthusiasm or ca- 
pacity of devoted attachment—given to old-fashioned prejudices, 
with an instinctive sagacity in practical affairs—and unconscious- 
ly acute in detecting the characters of others, and singularly 
awake to the beauties of nature, without a notion either of ob- 
servation or of poetry—very patient and primitive in short, 
indolent and gossiping, and scarcely ever stirring, cither in mind 
or in person, beyond the limits of his parish. The style of the 
book is curiously adapted to the character of the supposed au- 
thor—very genuine homely Scotch in the idiom and many of 
the expressions—but tinctured with scriptural phrases, and some 
relics of college learning—and all digested in the grave and me- 
thodical order of an old-fashioned sermon. 

After so much praise, we are rather afraid to make any ex~ 
tracts—for the truth is, that there is not a great deal of matter 
in the book, and a good deal of vulgarity—and that it is only 
good-natured people, with something of the annalist’s own sim- 
plicity, that will be as much pleased with it as we have been. 
For the sake of such persons, however, we will venture on a few 
specimens. Here is the description of Mrs Malcolm. 

* Secondly. I have now to speak of the coming of Mrs Malcolm. 
She was the widow of a Clyde shipmaster, that was lost at sea with 
his vessel. She was a genty body, calm and methodical. From morn- 
ing to night she sat at her wheel, spinning the finest lint, which suit- 
ed well with her pale hands. | She never changed her widow’s weed#, 
and she was aye as if she hadjust been ta’en out of a bandbox. The 
tear was aften in her e’e when the bairns were at the school ; but when 
they came home, her spirit was lighted up with gladness, although, 
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poor woman, she had many a time very little to give them. They 
were, however, wonderful well-bred things, and took with thankful- 
ness whatever she set before them, for they knew that their father, 
the breadwinner, was away, and that she had to work sore for their 
bit and drap. I dare say, the only vexation that ever she had from 
any of them, on their own account, was when Charlie, the eldest lad- 
die, had won fourpence at pitch and toss at the school, which he 
brought home with a proud heart to his mother. I happened to be 
daunrin’ bye at the time, and just looked in at the door to say gude 
night. And there was she sitting with the’silent tear on her cheek, 
and Charlie greeting as if he had done a great fault, and the other 
four looking on with sorrowful faces. Never, I am sure, did Charlie 
Malcolm gamble after that night. 

* I often wondered what brought Mrs Malcolm to our clachan, in- 
stead of going to a populous town, where she might have taken up a 
huxtry-shop, as she was but of a silly constitution, the which would 
have been better for her than spinning from morning to far in the 
night, as if she was in verity drawing the thread of life. But it was, 
no doubt, from an honest pride to hide her poverty; for when her 
daughter Effie was ill with the measles—the poor lassie was very ill— 
nobody thought she could come through, and when she did get the 
turn, she was for many a day a heavy handful ;—our session being 
rich, and nobody on it but cripple Tammy Daidles, that was at that 
time known through all the country side for begging on a horse, I 
thought it my duty to call upon Mrs Malcolm in a sympathising way, 
and offer her some assistance, but she refused it. ‘* No, sir,” 
said she. ‘ I canna take help from the poor’s box, although 
its very true that I am in great need; for it might hereafter be 
cast up to my bairns, whom it may please God to restore to better 
circumstances when I am no to see’t; but I would fain borrow five 
pounds, and if, sir, you will write to Mr Maitland, that is now the 
Lord Provost of Glasgow, and tell him that Marion Shaw would be 
obliged to him for the lend of that soom, I think he will not fail to send 
it.” 

* I wrote the letter that night to Provost Maitlafid, and, by the re- 
tour of the post, I got an answer, with twenty pounds for Mrs Mal- 
colm, shying, “‘ that it was with sorrow he heard so small a trifle could 
be serviceable.” When I took the letter and the money, which was 
in a bank-bill, she said, “‘ This is just like himsel’.” She then told 
me, that Mr Maitland had been a gentleman’s son of the east coun- 
try, but driven out of his father’s house, when a laddie, by his step- 
mother ; and that he had served as a servant lad with her father, who 
was the Laird of Yillcogie, but ran through his estate, and left her, 
his only daughter, in little better than beggary with her auntie, the 
mother of Captain Malcolm, her husband that was. Provost Mait- 
land in his servitude had ta’en a notion of her; and when he recover- 
ed his patrimony, and had become a great Glasgow merchant, on hear- 
ing how she was left by her father, he offered to marry her, but she 
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had promised herself to her cousin the Captain, whose widow she 
was. He then married a rich lady, and in time grew, as he was, Lord 
Progost of the City: but his letter with the twenty pounds to me, 
shewed that he had not forgotten his first love. It was a short, but a 
well-written letter, in a fair hand of write, containing much of the 
true gentleman; and Mrs Malcolm said, ‘“‘ Who knows but out of 
the regard he once had for their mother, he may do something for 
my five helpless orphans. ”— Annals of the Parish, pp. 16-21. 

Charles afterwards goes to sea, and comes home unexpect- 
edly. 

One evening, towards the gloaming, as I was taking my walk of 
meditation, I saw a brisk sailor laddie coming towards me. He had 
a pretty green parrot, sitting on a bundle, tied in a Barcelona silk 
handkerchief, which he carried with a stick over his shoulder, and in 
this bundle was a wonderful big nut, such as no one in our parish 
had ever seen. It was called a cocker-nut. This blithe callant was 
Charlie Malcolm, who had come all the way that day his leaful lane, 
on his own legs from Greenock, where the Tobacco trader was then 
’livering her cargo. I told him how his mother, and his brothers, 
and his sisters were all in good health, and went to convoy him home; 
and as we were going along, he told me many curious things, and 
he gave me six beautiful yellow limes, that he had brought in his 
pouch all the way across the seas, for me to make a bowl of punch 
with, and I thought more of them than if they had been golden 
guineas, it was so mindful of the laddie. 

‘ When we got to the door of his mother’s house, she was sitting 
at the fire-side, with her three other bairns at their bread and milk, 
Kate being then with Lady Skimmilk, at the Breadland, sewing. It 
was between the day and dark, when the shuttle stands still till the 
lamp is lighted. But such a shout of joy and thankfulness as rose 
from that hearth, when Charlie went in! The very parrot, ye would 
have thought, was a participator, for the beast gied a skraik that made 
my whole head dirl ; and the neighbours came flying and flocking to 
see what was the matter, for it was the first parrot ever seen within 
the bounds of the parish, and some thought it was but a foreign 
hawk, with a yellow head and green feathers.’ —Jdid, pp. 44, 45. 

The good youth gets into the navy, and distinguishes himself 
in various actions. This is the catastrophe. 

* But, oh! the wicked wastry of life in war. In less than a month 
after, the news came of a victory over the French fleet, and by the 
same post I got a letter from Mr Howard, that was the mid- 
shipman who came to see us with Charles, telling me that poor 
Charles had been mortally wounded in the action, and had after- 
wards died of his wounds. ‘He was a hero in the engagement,” 
said Mr Howard, ‘ andvhe died as a good and a brave man should. ” 
—These tidings gave me ene of the sorest hearts I ever suffered, 
and it was long before I could gather fortitude to disclose the tidings 
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to poor Charles’s mother. But the callants of the school had heard 
of the victory, and were going shouting about, and had set the steeple 
bell a-ringing, by which Mrs Malcolm heard the news; and kpow- 
ing that Charles’s ship was with the fleet, she came over to the Manse 
in great anxiety, to hear the particulars, somebody telling her that 
there had been a foreign letter to me by the post-man. 

‘ When I saw her I could not speak, but looked at her in pity, 
and the-tear fleeing up into my eyes, she guessed what had happen- 
ed. After giving a deep and sore sigh, she inquired, ‘‘ How did he 
behave? I hope well, for he was aye a gallant laddie ! ””—and then 
she wept very bitterly. However, growing calmer, I read to her the 
letter, and when I had done, she begged me to give it her to keep, 
saying, * It’s all that I have now left of my pretty boy; but its 
mair precious to me than the wealth of the Indies;” and she beg- 
ged me to return thanks to the Lord, for all the comforts and mani- 
fold mercies with which her Jot had been blessed, since the hour she 
put her trust in Him alone, and that was when she was left a penny- 
less widow, with her five fatherless bairns. It was just an edifica- 
tion of the spirit, to see the Christian resignation of this worthy 
woman. Mrs Balwhidder was confounded, and said, there was 
more sorrow in seeing the deep grief of her fortitude, than tongue 
could tell. 

‘ Having taken a glass of wine with her, I walked out to conduct 
her to her own house, but in the way we met with a severe trial. 
All the weans were out parading with napkins and kail-blades on 
sticks, rejoicing and triumphing in the glad tidings of victory. But 
when they saw me and Mrs Malcolm coming slowly along, they 
guessed what had happened, and threw away their banners of joy ; 
and, standing all up in a row, with silence and sadness, along the 
kirk-yard wall as we passed, showed an instinct of compassion that 
penetrated to my very soul. The poor mother burst into fresh af- 
fliction, and some of the bairns into an audible weeping ; and, taking 
one another by the hand, they followed us to her door, like mourners 
at a funeral. Never was such a sight seen in any town before. The 
neighbours came to look at it, as we walked along, and the men 
turned aside to hide their faces, while the mothers pressed their 
babies ‘fondlier to their bosoms, and watered their innocent faces 
with their tears. 

‘ I prepared a suitable sermon, taking as the words of my text, 
** Howl, ye ships of Tarshish, for your strength is laid waste.” But 
when I saw around me so many of my people, clad in complimen- 
tary mourning for the gallant Charles Malcolm, and that even poor 
daft Jenny Gaffaw, and her daughter, had on an old black ribbon ; 
and when I thought of him, the spirited laddie, coming home from 
Jamaica, with his parrot on his shoulder, ‘and his limes for me, my 
heart filled full, and I was obliged to sit down in the pulpit and drop 
a tear. ’—Annals of the Parish, pp. 214-218. 
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We like these tender passages the best—but the reader 
should have a specimen of the humorous veifi also. The fol- 
lowing we think excellent. 

‘ In the course of the summer, just as the roof was closing in of 
the school-house, my lord came to the castle with a great company, 
and was not there a day till he sent for me to come over on the next 
Sunday, to dine with him; but I sent him word that I could not do 
so, for it would be a transgression of the Sabbath, which made him 
send his own gentleman, to make his apology for having taken so 
great a liberty with me, and to beg me to come on the Monday, 
which I accordingly did, and nothing could be better than the dis- 
cretion with which I was used. There was a vast company of Eng- 
lish ladies and gentlemen, and his lordship, in a most jocose manner, 
told them all how he had fallen on the midden, and how I had clad 
him in my clothes, and there was a wonder of laughing and diver- 
sion: But the most particular thing in the company, was a large, 
round-faced man, with a wig, that was a dignitary in some great Epis- 
copalian church in London, who was extraordinary condescending 
towards me, drinking wine with me at the table, and saying weighty 
sentences in a fine style of language, about the becoming grace of 
simplicity and innocence of heart, in the clergy of all denominations 
of Christians, which I was pleased to hear ; for really he had a proud 
red countenance, and I could not have thought he was so mortified 
to humility within, had I not heard witf what sincerity he delivered 
himself, and seen how much reverence and attention was paid to him 
by all present, particularly by my lord’s chaplain, who was a pious 
and pleasant young divine, though educated at Oxford for the Epis- 
copalian persuasion, 

‘ One day soon after, as I was sitting in my closet conning a ser- 
mon for the next Sunday, I was surprised by a visit from the dean, 
as the dignitary was called. He had come, he said, to wait on me 
as rector of the parish, for so it seems they call a pastor in England, 
and to say, that, if it was agreeable, he would take a family dinner 
with us before he left the castle. I could make no objection to his 
kindness, but said I hoped my lord would come with him, and that 
we would do our best to entertain them with all suitable hospitality. 
About an hour or so after he had returned to the castle, one of the 
flunkies brought a Jetter from his lordship to say, that not only he 
would come with the dean, but that they would bring the other 
guests with them, and that, as they could only drink London wine, 
the butler would send me a hamper in the morning, assured, as he 
was pleased to say, that Mrs Balwhidder would otherwise provide 
good cheer. 

‘ This notification, however, was a great trouble to my wife, who 
was only used to manufacture the produce of our glebe and yard to 
a profitable purpose, and not used to the treatment of deans and lords, 
and other persons of quality. However, she was determined to stretch 
@ point on this occasion, and we had, as all present declared, a 
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charming dinner ; for fortunately one of the sows had a litter of pigs 
a few days before, and, in addition to a goose, that is but a boss 
bird, we had a roasted pig, with an apple in its mouth, which was just 
a curiosity‘to see; and my lord called it a tythe pig, but I told him 
it was one of Mrs Balwhidder’s own clecking, which saying of mine 
made no little sport when expounded to the dean. 

* But, och how! this was the last happy summer that we had for 
many a year in the parish; and an omen of the dule that ensued, 
was in a sacrilegious theft that a daft woman, Jenny Gaffaw, and her 
idiot daughter, did in the kirk, by tearing off and stealing the green 
serge lining of my lord’s pew, to make, as they said, a hap for their 
shoulders in the cold weather—saving, however, the sin, we paid no 
attention at the time to the mischief and tribulation that so unheard 
of a trespass boded to us all. It took place about Yule, when the 
weather was cold and frosty, and poor Jenny was not very able to 
go about seeking her meat as usual. The deed, however, was 
mainly done by her daughter, who, when brought before me, said, 
** her poor mother’s back had mair need of claes than the kirk- 
boards,” which was so true a thing, that I could not punish her, but 
wrote anent it to my lord, who not only overlooked the offence, but 
sent orders to the servants at the castle to be kind to the poor woman, 
and the natural, her daughter.’—Annals of the Parish, pp. 136- 
141. 

We add the description of the first dancing-master that had 
been seen in these parts in the year 1762. 

* Also a thing happened in this year, which deserves to be record- 
ed, as manifesting what effect the smuggling was beginning to take 
in the morals of the country side. One Mr Macskipnish, of High- 
land parentage, who had been a valet-de-chambre with a Major in 
the campaigns, and taken a prisoner with him by the French, he hav- 
ing come home in a cartel, took up a dancing-school at Irville, the 
which art he had learned in the genteelest fashion, in the mode of 
Paris, at the French court. Such a thing as a dancing-school had 
never, in the memory of man, been known in our country side; and 
there was such a sound about the steps and cotillions of Mr Mac- 
skipnish, that every lad and lass, that could spare time and siller, 
went tothim, to the great neglect of their work. The very bairns on 
the loan, instead of their wonted play, gaed linking and louping in 
the steps of Mr Macskipnish, who was, to be sure, a great curiosity, 
with long spindle legs, his breast shot out like a duck’s, and his head 
powdered and frizzled up like a tappit-hen. He was, indeed, the 
proudest peacock that could be seen, and he had a ring on his fin- 
ger, and when he came to drink his tea at the Breadland, he brought 
no hat on his head, but a droll cockit thing under his arm, which, he 
said, was after the manner of the courtiers at the petty suppers of 
one Madam Pompadour, who was at that time the concubine of the 
French king. 

' € I do not recollect any other remarkable thing that happened in 
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this year. The harvest was very abundant, and the meal so cheap, 
that it caused a great defect in my stipend, so that I was obligated 
to postpone the purchase of a mahogany scrutoire for my study, as I 
had intended. But I had not the heart to complain of this; on the 
contrary, I rejoiced thereat, for what made me want my scrutoire till 
another year, had carried blitheness into the hearth of the cotter, and 
made the widow’s heart sing with joy ; and I would have been an un- 
natural creature, had I not joined in the universal gladness, because 
plenty did abound. '— Annals of the Parish, pp. 30-82. 

We shall only try the patience of our readers farther with 
the death of Nanse Banks, the old parish schoolmistress. 

* She had been long in a weak and frail state, but, being a metho- 
dical creature, still kept on the school, laying the foundation for many 
a worthy wife and mother. However, about the decline of the year 
her complaints increased, and she sent for me to consult about her 
giving up the school ; and I went to see her on a Saturday afternoon, 
when the bit lassies, her scholars, had put the house in order, and 
gone home till the Monday. 

‘ She was sitting in the window-nook, reading THE worp to her- 
self, when I entered, but she closed the book, and put her spectacles 
in for a mark when she saw me: and, as it was expected I would 
come, her easy chair, with a clean cover, had been set out for me by 
the scholars, by which I discerned that there was something more 
than common to happen, and so it appéared when I had taken my 
seat. ‘ Sir,” said she, “ I hae sent for you on a thing troubles me 
sairly. I have warsled with poortith in this shed, which it has pleas- 
ed the Lord to allow me to possess, but my strength is worn out, and 
I fear I maun yield in the strife;” and she wiped her eye with her 
apron. I told her, however, to be of good cheer ; and then she said, 
“‘ that she could no longer thole the din of the school, and that she 
was weary, and ready to lay herself down to die whenever the Lord 
was pleased to permit. But,” continued she, “ what can I do with- 
out the school? and, alas! I can neither work nor want; and I am 
wae to go on the Session, for I am come of a decent family.” I coms 
forted her, and told her, that I thought she had done so much good 
in the parish, that the Session was deep in her debt, and that what 
they might give her was but a just payment for her service. “ I would 
rather, however, sir,” said she, ‘ try first what some of my auld 
scholars will do, and it was for that I wanted to speak with you. If 
some of them would but just, from time to time, look in upon me, 
that I may not die alane ; and the little pick and drap that I require 
would not be hard upon them—lI am more sure that in this way their 
gratitude would be no discredit, than I am of having any claim on the 
Session. ” 

‘ As I had always a great respect for an honest pride, I assured 
her that I would do what she wanted; and accordingly, the very 
morning after, being Sabbath, I preached a sermon on the helpless- 
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ness of them that have no help of man, meaning aged single women, 
living in garret-rooms, whose forlorn state, in the gloaming of life, I 
made manifest to the hearts and understandings of the congregation, 
in such a manner that many shed tears, and went away sorrowful. 

‘ Having thus roused the feelings of my people, I went round the 
houses on the Monday morning, and mentioned what I had to say 
more particularly about poor old Nanse Banks the schoolmistress, 
and truly I was rejoiced at the condition ef the hearts of my people. 
There was a universal sympathy among them; and it was soon or- 
#ered that, what with one and another, her decay should be provided 
for. But it was not ordained that she should be long heavy on their 
good will. On the Monday the school was given up, and there was 
nothing but wailing among the bit lassies, the scholars, for getting 
the vacance, as the poor things said, because the mistress was going 
to lie down to dee. And, indeed, so it came to pass, for she took to 
her bed the same afternoon, and, in the course of the week, dwindled 
away, and slippet out of this howling wilderness into the kingdom of 
heaven, on the Sabbath following, as quietly as a blessed saint could 
do. And here I should mention, that the Lady Macadam, when I 
told her of Nanse Banks’s case, inquired if she was a snufler, and, 
being answered by me that she was, her ladyship sent her a pretty 
French enamel box full of Macabaw, a fine snuff that she had ina 
botile ; and, among the Macabaw, was found a guinea, at the bottom 
of the box, ‘after Nanse Banks had departed this life, which was a 
a kind thing of Lady Macadam todo.’ pp. 87-91. 

The next of this author’s publications, we believe, was ‘ The 
Ayrshire Legatees,’ also in one volume, and a work of great, 
and similar, though inferior merit, to the former. It is the 
story of the proceedings of a worthy Scottish clergyman and 
his family, to whom a large property had been bequeathed by 
a relation in India, in the course of their visit to London to re- 
cover this property. The patriarch himself and his wife, and 
his son and daughter, who form the party, all write copious ac- 
counts of what they see to their friends in Ayyshire—and being 
all lowly and simply bred, and quite new to the scenes in which 
they are now introduced, make up among them a very entertain- 
ing miscellany of original, naive and preposterous observations. 
The idea of thus making a family club, as it were, for a va- 
ried and often contradictory account of the same objects—each 
tinging his picture with his peculiarities, and unconsciously 
drawing his own character in the course of the description, 
was first exemplified, we believe, in the Humphrey Clinker of 
Smollett, and has been since copied with success in the Bath 
Guide, Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, the Fudge Family, and 
other ingenious pieces, both in prose and verse. ‘Though the 
conception of the Ayrshire Legatees, however, is not new, the 
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execution and details must be allowed to be original; and, a- 
long with a good deal of twaddle, and too much vulgarity, cer- 
tainly display very considerable powers both of humour, in- 
vention, and acute observation. 

The author’s next work is * The Provost,’ which is decidedly 
better than the Legatees, and on a level nearly with the Annals 
of the Parish. There is no inconsiderable resemblance, indeed, 
it appears to us, in the character of the two Biographers; for 
if we substitute the love of jobbing and little management, which 
is inseparable from the situation of a magistrate in one of our 
little Burghs, for the zeal for Presbyterian discipline which 
used to attach to our orthodox clergy, and make a proper al- 
lowance for the opposite effects of their respective occupations, 
we shall find a good deal of their remaining pecutiarities com 
mon to both those authors—the same kindness of nature with 
the same tranquillity of temper—and the same practical saga- 
city with a similar deficiency of large views or ingenious spe- 
culations. The Provost, to be sure, is a more wordly person 
than the Pastor, and makes no scruple about using indirect 
methods to obtain his ends, from which the simplicity of the 
other would have recoiled;—but his ends are not, on the 
whole, unjust or dishonest; and hjs good nature, and acute 
simplicity, with the Burghal authority of his tone, would almost 
incline us to conclude, that he was somehow related to the ce- 
lebrated Baillie Nicol Jarvie of the Saltmarket. The style. of 
his narrative is exceedingly meritorious ; for while it is pitch- 
ed on the self same key of picturesque homeliness and delibe- 
rate method with that of the parish Annalist, it is curiously 
distinguished from it by a sensible inferiority in literature, and 
an agreeable intermixture of malaprops, and other figures of 
rhetoric befitting the composition of a loyal chief magistrate. 
By far the most remarkable and edifying thing, however, in 
this volume, is the discovery, which the worthy Provost is re- 
presented as having gradually made, of the necessity of con- 
sulting public opinion in his later transactions, and the impos- 
sibility of managing public affairs, in the present times, with 
the same barefaced assertion, and brave abuse of authority, 
which had been submitted to by a less instructed generation. As 
we cannot but suspect, that this great truth is not yet sufficiently 
familiar with all in authority among us, and as there is some- 
thing extremely engaging in the Provost’s confession of his 
slow and reluctant conversion, and in the honest simplicity 
with which he avows his adherence to the principles of the old 
school of corruption, though convinced that the manner of ads 
vancing them must now be changed, we are tempted to ex 
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tract a part of his lucubrations on this interesting subject. Af- 
ter noticing the death of old Bailie M‘Lucre, he takes occa- 
sion to observe— 

* And now that he is dead and gone, and also all those whom I 
found conjunct with him, when I came into power and office, I may 
venture to say, that things in yon former times were not guided so 
thoroughly by the hand of a disinterested integrity as in these latter 
years. On the contrary, it seemed to be the use and wont of men 
in public trusts, to think they were free to indemnify themselves, in 
a left-handed way, for the time and trouble they bestowed in the 
same. But the thing was not so far wrong in principle, as in the 
huggermuggering way in which it was done, and which gave to it a 
guilty colour, that, by the judicious stratagem of a right system, it 
would never have had. In sooth, to say, through the whole course 
of my public life, I met with no greater difficulties and trials, than in 
cleansing myself from the old habitudes of office. For I must, in 
verity, confess, that I myself partook, in a degree, at my beginning, 
of the caterpillar nature, &c.— While, therefore, I think it has been of 
a great advantage to the public to have survived that method of admi- 
nistration in which the like of Bailie M‘Lucre was engendered, I 
would not have it understood that I think the men who held the 
public trusts in those days a whit less honest than the men of my 
own time. The spirit of their own age was upon them, as that of 
ours is upon us ; and their ways of working the wherry entered more 
or less into all their trafficking, whether for the commonality, or for 
their own particular behoof and advantage. 

‘I have been thus large and frank in my reflections anent the 
death of the Bailie, because, poor man, he had outlived the times 
for which he was qualified ; and instead of the merriment and jocu- 
larity that his wily by-hand ways used to cause among his neigh- 
bours, the rising generation began to pick and dab at him, in such a 
manner, that, had he been much longer spared, it is to be feared he 
would not have been allowed to enjoy his earnings both with ease 
and honour. ’— The Provost, pp. 171-74. 

Accordingly, afterwards, when a corps of volunteers was raised 
in his Burgh, he observes— 

‘ I kept myself aloof from all handling in the pecuniaries of the 
business ; but I lent a friendly countenance to every feasible project 
that was likely to strengthen the confidence of the King in the loyal- 
ty and bravery of his people. For by this time I had learnt, that 
there was a wakerife Common sense abroad among the opinions of 
men ; and that the secret of the new way of ruling the world was to 
follow, not to control, the evident dictates of the popular voice; and 
I soon had reason to felicitate myself on this prudent and seasonable 
discovery ; for it won me great reverence among the forward young 
men, who started up at the call of their country.—The which, as I 
tell frankly, was an admonition to me, that the peremptory will of 
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authority was no longer sufficient for the rule of mankind ; and, 
therefore, I squared my after conduct more by a deference to public 
opinion, than by any laid down maxims and principles of my own. 
The consequence of which was, that my influence still continued to 
grow and gather strength in the community, and I was enabled to 
accomplish many things that my predecessors would have thought 
it was almost beyond the compass of man to undertake. ’— The Pro- 
vost, pp. 208-17. 

Upon occasion of his third and last promotion to the* Pro- 
vostry, he thus records his own final conversion. 

‘ When I returned home to my own house, I retired into my 
private chamber for a time, to consult with myself in what manner 
my deportment should be regulated; for I was conscious that here 
tofore I had been overly governed with a disposition to do things my 
own way, and although not in an avaricious temper, yet something, 
I must confess, with a sort of sinister respect for my own interests. 
It may be, that standing now clear and free of the world, I had less 
incitement to be so grippy, and so was thought of me, I very well 
know ; but in sobriety and truth I conscientiously affirm, and herein 
record, that I had lived to partake of the purer spirit which the great 
mutations of the age had conjured into public affairs ; and I saw that 
there was a necessity to carry into all dealings with the concerns of 
the community, the same probity which helps a man to prosperity, in 
the sequestered traffic of private life. ’—Ybid. pp. 315, $16. 

Trusting that these lessons from a person of such prudence, 
experience and loyalty, will not be lost on his successors, we 
shall now indulge ourselves by quoting a few specimens of what 
will generally be regarded as his more interesting style; and, 
with our usual predilection for the tragic vein, shall begin with 
the following very touching account of the execution of a fair 
young woman for the murder of her new-born infant. 

‘ The heinousness of the crime can by no possibility be lessened ; 
but the beauty of the mother, her tender years, and her light-headed- 
ness, had won many favourers, and there was a great leaning in the 
hearts of all the town to compassionate her, especially when they 
thought of the ill example that had been set to her in the walk and 
conversation of her mother. It was not, however, within the power 
of the magistrates to overlook the accusation; so we were obligated 
to cause a precognition to be taken, and the search left no doubt of 
the wilfulness of the murder. Jeanie was in consequence removed 
to the Tolbooth, where she lay till the Lords were coming to Ayr, 
when she was sent thither to stand her trial before them; but, from 
the hour she did the deed, she never spoke. 

‘ Her trial was a short procedure, and she was cast to be hanged 
—and not only to be hanged, but ordered to be executed in our 
town, and her body given to the doctors to make an Atomy. The 
execution of Jeanie was what all expected would happen; but when 

2° 
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the news reached the town of the other parts of the sentence, the 
wail was as the sough of a pestilence, and fain would the council 
have got it dispensed with. But the Lord Advocate was just wud 
at the crime, both because there had been no previous concealment, 
so as to have been an extenuation for the shame of the birth, and 
because Jeanie would neither divulge the name of the father, nor 
make answer to all the interrogatories that were put to her, standing 
at the bar like a dumbie, and looking round her, and at the judges, 
like a-demented creature, and beautiful as a Flanders’ baby. It was 
thought by many, that her advocate might have made great use of 
her visible consternation, and pled that she was by herself; for in 
truth she had every appearance of being so. He was, however, a 
dure man, no doubt well enough versed in the particulars and punc- 
tualities of the law for an ordinary plea, but no of the right sort of 
knowledge and talent to take up the case of a forlorn lassie, misled 
by ill example and a winsome nature, and clothed in the allurement 
of loveliness, as the judge himself said to the jury. 

‘ On the night before the day of execution, she was brought over 
in a chaise from Ayr between two town-officers, and placed again in 
our hands, and still she never spoke. Nothing could exceed the com- 
passion that every one had for poor Jeanie; so she was na committed 
to a common cell, but laidin the council room, where the ladies of the 
town made up a comfortable bed for her, and some of them sat up all 
night and prayed for her ; but her thoughts were gone, and she sat si- 
Jent. In the morning, by break of day, her wanton mother that had 
been trolloping in Glasgow came to the Tolbooth door, and made a 
dreadful wally waeing; and the ladies were obligated, for the sake 
of peace, to bid her be let in. But Jeanie noticed her not, still sit- 
ting with her eyes cast down, waiting the coming on of the hour of 
her doom. 

‘ There had not been an execution in the town in the memory of 
the oldest person then living; the last that suffered was one of the 
martyrs in the time of the persecution, so that we were not skilled 
in the business, and had besides no hangman, but were necessitat- 
ed to borrow the Ayr one. Indeed, I being the youngest bailie, 
was in terror that the obligation might have fallen on me. A 
scafiold was erected at the Tron just under the Tolbooth windows, 
by Thomas Gimblet, the Master-of-work, who had a good pen- 
ny of profit by the job, for he contracted with the town council, 
and had the boards after the business was done to the bargain; but 
Thomas was then deacon of the wrights, and himself a member of 
our body. 

‘ At the hour appointed, Jeanie, dressed in white, was led out by 
the town-officers, and in the midst of the magistrates from among the 
ladies, with her hands tied behind her with a black ribbon. At the 
first sight of her at the Tolbooth stairhead, a universal sob rose 
from all the multitude, and the sternest ee could na refrain from 
shedding a tear. We marched slowly down the stair, and on to the 
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foot of the scaffold, where her younger brother, Willy, that was 
stable-boy at my lord’s, was standing by himself, in an open ring 
made round him in the crowd; every one compassionating the de- 
jected laddie, for he was a fine youth, and of an orderly spirit. As 
his sister came towards the foot of the ladder, he ran towards her, 
and embraced her with a wail of sorrow that melted every heart, 
and made us all stop in the middle of our solemnity. Jeanie looked 
at him (for her hands were tied), and a silent tear was seen to drop 
from her cheek. But in the course of little more than a minute, all 
was quiet, and we proceeded to ascend the scaffold. Willy, who 
had by this time dried his eyes, went up with us, and when Mr 
Pittle had said the prayer, and sung the psalm, in which the whole 
multitude joined, as it were with the contrition of sorrow, the hang- 
man stepped forward to put on the fatal cap, but Willy took it out of 
his hand, arxt placed it on his sister himself, and then kneeling down, 
with his back towards her, closing his eyes and shutting his ears with 
his hands, he saw not, nor heard when she was launched into eter- 
nity ! 

‘ When the awful act was over, and the stir was for the magis- 
trates to return, and the body to be cut down, poor Willy rose, and, 
without looking round, went down the steps of the scaffold; the 
multitude made a lane for him to pass, and he went on through them 
hiding his face, and gaed straight out of the town.’ Provost, 67-73. 

This is longer than we had expeeted—and therefore, omit- 
ting all the stories of his wiles and jocosities, we shall take our 
leave of the Provost, with his very pathetic and picturesque de- 
scription of the catastrophe of the Windy Yule, which we 
think would not discredit the pen of the great novellist himself. 

‘ In the morning, the weather was blasty and sleety, waxing more 
and more tempestuous, till about mid-day, when the wind checked 
suddenly round from the nor-east to the sou-west, and blew a gale, 
as if the prince of the powers of the air was doing his utmost tg work 
mischief. ‘The rain blattered, the windows clattered, the shop shut- 
ters flapped, pigs from the lum-heads came rattling down like 
thunder-claps, and the skies were dismal both with cloud and carry. 
Yet, for all that, there was in the streets a stir and a busy visitation 
between neighbours, and every one went to their high windows, to. 
look at the five poor barks, that were warsling against the strong arm 
of the elements of the storm and the ocean. 

* Still the lift gloomed, and the wind roared, and it was as doleful 
a sight as ever was seen in any town afilicted with calamity, to see 
the sailors’ wives, with their red cloaks about their heads, followed 
by their hirpling and disconsolate bairns, going one after another to 
the kirkyard, to look at the vessels where their helpless breadwinners 
were battling with the tempest. My heart was really sorrowful, and 
full of a sore anxiety to think of what might happen to the town, 
whereof so many were in peril, and to whom no human magistracy 
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could extend the arm of protection. Seeing no abatement of the 
wrath of heaven, that howled and roared around us, I put on my big 
coat, and taking my staff in my hand, having tied down my hat with 
a silk handkerchief, towards gloaming I walked likewise to the kirk- 
yard, where I beheld such an assemblage of sorrow, as few men in 
situation have ever been put to the trial to witness. 

‘ In the lea of the kirk many hundreds of the town were gathered 
together ; but there was no discourse among them. The major part 
were sailors’ wives and weans, and at every new thud of the blast, a 
sob rose, and the mothers drew their bairns closer in about them, 
as if they saw the visible hand of a foe raised to smite them. Apart 
from the multitude, I observed three or four young lasses, standing 
behind the Whinnyhill families’ tomb, and I jealoused that they had 
joes in the ships, for they often looked to the bay, with long necks 
and sad faces, from behind the monument. But of all*the piteous 
objects there, on that doleful evening, none troubled my thoughts 
more than three motherless children, that belonged to the mate of 
one of the vessels in the jeopardy. He was an Englishman that had 
been settled some years in the town, where his family had neither 
kith nor kin; and his wife having died about a month before, the 
bairns, of whom the eldest was but nine or so, were friendles enough, 
though both my gudewife, and other well-disposed ladies, paid them 
all manner of attention, till their father would come home. The 
three poor little things, knowing that he was in one of the ships, 
had been often out and anxious, and they were then sitting under 
the lea of a headstone, near their mother’s grave, chittering and 
creeping closer and closer at every squall. Never was such on or- 
phan-like sight seen. 

‘ When it began to be so dark, that the vessels could no longer 
be discerned from the churchyard, many went down to the shore, 
and I took the three babies home with me, and Mrs Pawkie made 
tea for them, and they soon began to play with our own younger chil- 
dren, in blythe forgetfulness of the storm; every now and then, 
however, the eldest of them, when the shutters rattled, and the lum- 
head roared, would pause in his innocent daffing, and cower in to- 
wards Mrs Pawkie, as if he was daunted and dismayed by something 
he knew not what. 

‘ Many a one that night walked the sounding shore in sorrow, and 
fires were lighted along it to a great extent, but the darkness and the 
noise of the raging deep, and the howling wind, never intermitted till 
about mignight; at which time a message was brought to me, that 
it might be needful to send a guard of soldiers to the beach, for that 
broken masts and tackle, had come in, and that surely some of the 
barks had perished. I lost no time in obeying this suggestion, which 
was made to me by one of the owners of the Louping Meg ; and to 
show that I sincerely sympathised with all those in affliction, I rose 
and dressed myself, and went down to the shore, where I directed 
several old boats to be drawn up by the fires, and blankets to be 
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brought, and cordials prepared, for them that might be spared with 
life to reach the land; and I walked the beach with the mourners till 
the morning. 

‘ As the day dawned, the wind began to abate in its violence, and 
to wear away from the sou-west into the norit; but it was soon dis- 
covered, that some of the vessels with the corn had perished ; for the 
first thing seen, was a long fringe of tangle and grain, along the line 
of the highwater mark, and every one strained with greedy and 
grieved eyes, as the daylight brightened, to discover which had suffer- 
ed. But I can proceed no farther with the dismal recital of that 
doleful morning. Let it suffice here to be known, that, through the 
haze, we at last saw three of the vessels lying on their beam-ends, 
with their masts broken, and the waves riding like the furious horses 
of destruction over them. What had become of the other two, was 
never known; but it was supposed that they had foundered at 
their anchors, and that all on board perished. 

‘ The day being now Sabbath, and the whole town idle, every 
body in a manner was down on the beach, to help and mourn as the 
bodies, one after another, were cast out by the waves. Alas! few 
were the better of my provident preparation, and it was a thing not 
to be described, to see, for more than a mile along the coast, the new- 
made widows and fatherless bairns, mourning and weeping over the 
corpses of those they loved. Seventeen bodies were, before ten 
o'clock, carried to the desolated dwellings of their families ; and when 
old Thomas Pull, the betherel, went to ring the bell for public wor- 
ship, such was the universal sorrow of the town, that Nanse Donsie, 
an idiot natural, ran up the street to stop him, crying, in the voice of 
a pardonable desperation, “‘ Wha, in sic a time, can praise the 
Lord ?”—Provost, 177-184. 

The next work on our list is the history of § Sir Andrew 
Wylie,’ in three volumes—and this, we must say, is not neare 
ly so good as any of the former. It contains, however, many 
passages of great interest and originality, and displays, through- 
out, a power which we think ought naturally to have produced 
something better; but the story is clumsily and heavily ma- 
naged, and the personages of polite life very unsuccessfully 
brought in. The author’s great error, we suspect, was in re- 
solving to have three volumes instead of one—and his writing, 
which was full of spirit, while he was labouring to confine his 
ideas within the space assigned to them, seems to have become 
flat and languid, the moment his task was to find matter to fill 
that space. 

His next publication, however, though only in one volume, 
is undoubtedly the worst of the whole—we allude to the thing 
called the * The Steam-Boat,’ which has really no merit at all; 
and should never have been transplanted from the Magazine in 
which we are informed it first made its appearance. With the 
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exception of some trash about the Coronation, which nobody of 
course could ever look at three months after the thing itself was 
over, it consists of a series of vulgar stories, with little either of 
probability or originality to recommend them. The attempt at 
a parallel or paraphrase on the story of Jeanie Deans, is, with- 
out any exception, the boldest and the most unsuccessful specu- 
lation we have ever seen in literary adventure. 

The piece that follows, though in three volumes, is of a far 
higher order—and though in many points unnatural, and on 
the whole rather tedious, is a work undoubtedly of no ordinary 
merit. We mean ‘ The Entail.’ It contains many strong 
pictures, much sarcastic observation, and a great deal of native 
and effective humour, though too often debased by a tone of 
vulgarity. The ultimate conversion of the Entailer himself into 
a sublime and sentimental personage, is a little too romantic— 
the history of poor Watty, the innocent imbecile—and his Betty 
Bodle, is perhaps the best full-length narrative—and the drown- 
ing of honest Mr Walkinshaw the most powerful single sketch 
in the work. We can afford to make no extracts. 

* Ringan Gilhaize,’ also in three volumes, is the last, in so 
far as we know, of this ready writer’s publications; and is a 
bold attempt to emulate the fame of the historical novels of his 
original, and to combine a striking sketch of great public oc- 
currences, with the details of individual adventure. By the as- 
sistance of his grandfather’s recollections, which fill nearly half 
the book, the hero contrives to embrace the period both of the 
Reformation from Popery, in the reign of Queen Mary, and of 
the sufferings of the Covenanters from that of King Charles 
till the Revolution. But with all the benefit of this wide range, 
and the interest of those great events, we cannot say that he 
has succeeded in making a good book; or shown any spark of 
that spirit which glows in the pages of Waverley and Old 
Mortality. The work, however, is written with labour and 
care: and, besides a full narrative of all the remarkable pas- 
sages of our ecclesiastical story, from the burning of Mr Wishart 
at St Andrew’s, to the death of Dundee at Killicrankie, con- 
tains some animated and poetical descriptions of natural scenery, 
and a few sweet pictures of humble virtue and piety. Upon 
the whole, however, it is heavy work—and proves conclusively, 
that the genius of the author lies much more to the quieter 
walks of humorous simplicity, intermixed with humble pathos, 
than to the lofty paths of enthusiasm or heroic emotion. In 
the first part we meet with nothing new or remarkable, but the 
picture of the Archbishop of St Andrews’s luxurious dalliance 
with his paramour, and of the bitter penitence and tragical 
death of that fair victim of his seductions, both which are sketch- 
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ed with considerable power and effect. In the latter part, there 
is some good and minute description of the perils and sufferings 
which beset the poor fugitive Covenanters in the days of their 
long and inhuman persecution. The cruel desolation of Gil- 
haize’s own household is also given with great force and pathos; 
as well as the description Of that irresistible impulse of zeal and 
vengeance that drives the sad survivor to rush alone to the field 
of Killicrankie, and to repay at last, on the head of the slaughtered 
victor of that fight, the accumulated wrongs and oppressions of 
his race, But still the book is tiresome, and without effect. 
The narrative is neither pleasing nor probable, and the calami- 
ties are too numerous, and too much alike; and the uniformity. 
of the tone of actual suffering and dim religious hope, weighs 
like a load on the spirit of the reader. There is no interesting 
complication of events or adventure, and no animating develop- 
ment or catastrophe. In short, the author has evidently gone 
beyond his means in entering the lists with the master of his- 
torical romance; and must be contented, hereafter, to follow 
his footsteps in the more approachable parts of his career. 


Of the other set of publications before us, * Valerius’ is the first 
in point of date; and the most origihal in conception and de- 


sign. It is a Roman story, the scene of which is laid in the 
first age of Christianity; and its object seems to be, partly to 
present us with a living picture of the manners and characters 
of those ancient times, and partly to trace the effects of the true 
faith on the feelings and affections of those who first embraced 
it, in the dangers and darkness of expiring Paganism. It is a 
work to be excepted certainly from our general remark, that 
the productions before us were imitations of the celebrated 
novels to which we have so often made reference, and their au- 
thors disciples of that great school. Such as it is, Valerius is 
undoubtedly original; or at least owes nothing to that new 
source of inspiration. It would be more plausible to say, that 
the author had borrowed something from the travels of Ana- 
charsis, or the ancient romance of Heliodorus and Charielea— 
or the later effusions of M. Chateaubriand. In the main, how. 
ever, it is original; and is written with very considerable power 
and boldness. But we cannot, on the whole, say that it has 
been successful; and even greater powers could not have 
ensured success for such an undertaking. We must know the 
daily life'and ordinary habits of the people in whose domestic 
adventures we take an interest:—and we know nothing of the 
life and habits of the ancient Romans and primitive Christians,’ 
We may patch together a out of old books, and pretend 
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that it exhibits a view of their manners and conversation; but 
the truth is, that all that is authentic in such a compilation can 
amount only toa few fragments of such a picture; and that 
any thing like a complete and living portrait must be made up 
by conjecture, and inferences drawn at hazard. Accordingly, 
the work before.us consists alternately of enlarged transcripts 
of particular acts and usages, of which accounts have been ac- 
cidentally transmitted to us, and details of dialogue and obser- 
vation .in which there is nothing antique or Roman but the 
names,—and in reference to which, the assumed time and place 
of the action is felt as a mere embarrassment and absurdity. 
To avoid or disguise this awkwardness, the only resource seems 
to be, to take shelter in a vague generality of talk and descrip- 
tion,—and to save the detection of the modern in his masque- 
rade of antiquity, by abstaining from any thing that is truly 
characteristic either of the one age or the other, and conse- 
quently from any thing by which either character or manners 
can be effectually delineated or distinguished. The very style 
of the work before us affords a curious example of the necessity 
of this timid indefiniteness under such circumstances, and of its 
awkward effect. To exclude the tone of modern times, it is 
without idiom, without familiarity, without any of those natural 
marks by which alone either individuality of character, or the 
stamp and pressure of the time, can possibly be conveyed,—and 
runs on, even in the gay and satirical passages, in a rumbling, 
roundabout, rhetorical measure, like a translation from solemn 
Latin, or some academical exercitation. It is an attempt, in 
short, which, though creditable to the spirit and talents of the 
author, we think he has done wisely in not seeking to repeat,— 
and which, though it has not failed through any deficiency of 
his, has been prevented, we think, from succeeding by the very 
nature of the subject. 

The next in order, we believe, is ‘ Lights and Shadows of 
Scottish Life,’—an affected, or at least too poetical a title,— 
and, standing before a book, not very natural, but bright with 
the lights of poetry. It is a collection of twenty-five stories or 
little pieces, half novels half idylls, characteristic of Scottish 
scenery and manners—mostly pathetic, and mostly too favour- 
able to the country to which they relate. They are, on the 
whole, we think, very beautifully and sweetly written, and in a 
soft spirit of humanity and gentleness. But the style is too ela- 
borate and uniform ;—there is occasionally a good deal of weak- 
ness and commonplace in the passages that are most emphati- 
cally expressed,—and the poetical heightenings are often intro- 
duced where they hurt both the truth and the simplicity of the 
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picture. Still, however, they are founded ind fine-sense of the 
peculiarities of our national character and scenery,“and a deep 
feeling of their excellence and beauty —and, ‘though not execut- 
ed according to the dictates of a severe or corrtct taste, nor 
calculated to make much impression on those who“have siudied 
men and books ¢ with a learned spirit of observation,’ are yet well 
fitted to minister delight to less fastidious spifits,;—-and to re- 
vive, in many world-wearied hearts, those illusions. which had 
only been succeeded by illusions less innocent and attractive, 
and those affections in which alone there is neither illusion nor 
disappointment. 

As the author’s style of narration is rather copious, we can- 
not now afford to present our readers with any of his stories— 
but, as a specimen of his tone and manner of composition, we 
may venture on one or two of his introductory descriptions. 
The following, of a snowy morning, is not the least character- 
istic. 

‘ It was ona fierce and howling winter day that I was crossing 
the dreary moor of Auchindown, on my way to the Manse of that 
parish, a solitary pedestrian. The snow, which had been incessantly 
falling for a week past, was drifted into beautiful but dangerous 
wreaths, far and wide, over the melaycholy expanse—and the scene 
kept visibly shifting before me, as the strong wind that blew from 
every point of the compass struck the dazzling masses, and heaved 
them up and down in endless transformation. There was something 
inspiriting in the labour with which, in the buoyant strength of youth, 
I forced my way through the storm—and I could not but enjoy those 
gleamings of sunlight that ever and anon burst through some unex- 
pected opening in the sky, and gave a character of cheerfulness, and 
even warmth, to the sides or summits of the stricken hills. Some- 
times the wind stopt of a sudden, and then the air was as silent as 
the snow—not a murmur to be heard from spring or stream, now all 
frozen up over those high moorlands. As the momentary cessations 
of the sharp drift allowed my eyes to look onwards and around, I saw 
here and there up the little opening valleys, cottages just visible 
beneath the black stems of their snow-covered clumps of trees, or 
beside some small spot of green pasture kept open for the sheep. 
These intimations of life and happiness came delightfully to me in 
the midst of the desolation ; and the barking of a dog, attending some 
Shepherd in his quest on the hill, put fresh vigour into my limbs, 
telling me that, lonely as I seemed to be, I was surrounded by cheer- 
ful though unseen company, and that I was not the only wanderer 
over the snows. 

‘ As I walked along, my mind was insensibly filled with a crowd 
of pleasant images of rural winter life, that helped me gladly onwards 
over many miles of moor. I thought of the severe but cheerful la- 
bours of the barn—the mending of farm-gear by the fireside—the 
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wheel turned by the foot of old age, less for gain than as a thrifty 
pastime—the skilful mother, making “ auld claes look amaist as weel’s 
the new”—the ballad unconsciously listened to by the family all 
busy at their own tasks round the singing maiden—the old tradition- 
ary tale told by some wayfarer hospitably housed till the storm should 
blow by—the unexpected visit of neighbours on need or friendship— 
or the footstep of lover undeterred by snow-drifts that have buried 
up his flocks ;—but above all, I thought of those hours of religious 
worship that have not yet escaped from the domestic life of the Pea- 
santry of Scotland—of the sound of psalms that the depth of snow 
cannot deaden to the ear of Him to whom they are chanted—and of 
that sublime Sabbath-keeping which, on days too tempestuous for 
the kirk, changes the cottage of the Shepherd into the Temple of God. 

‘ With such glad and peaceful images in my heart, I travelled 
along that dreary moor, with the cutting wind in my face, and my 
feet sinking in the snow, or sliding on the hard blue ice beneath it— 
as cheerfully as I ever walked in the dewy warmth of a summer morn- 
ing, through fields of fragrance and of flowers. And now I could 
discern, within half an hour’s walk before me, the spire of the church, 
close to which stood the Manse of my aged friend and benefactor. 
My heart burned within me as a sudden gleam of stormy sunlight 
tipt it with fire—and I felt, at that moment, an inexpressible sense 
of the sublimity of the character of that grey-headed Shepherd who 
had, for fifty years, abode in the wilderness, keeping together his 
own happy little flock.— Lights and Shadows, pp. 131-133. 

The next, of a summer storm among the mountains, is equal- 
ly national and appropriate. 

¢ An enormous thunder-cloud had lain all day over Ben- Nevis, 
shrouding its summit in thick darkness, blackening its sides and base, 
wherever they were beheld from the surrounding country, with 
masses of deep shadow, and especially flinging down a weight of 
gloom upon that magnificent Glen that bears the same name with 
the Mountain, till now the afternoon was like twilight, and the voice 
of all the streams was distinct in the breathlessness of the vast soli- 
tary hollow. The inhabitants of all the straths, vales, glens, and 
delis, round and about the Monarch of Scottish mountains, had, dur- 
ing eagh successive hour, been expecting the roar of thunder and 
the deluge of rain; byt the huge conglomeration of lowering clouds 
would not rend asunder, although it was certain that a calm blue sky 
could not be restored till all that dreadful assemblage had melted 
away into torrents, or been driven off by a strong wind from the sea. 
All the cattle on the hills, and on the hollows, stood still or lay down 
in their fear,—the wild deer sought in herds the shelter of the pine- 
covered cliffs—the raven hushed his hoarse croak in some grim ca- 
vern, and the eagle left the dreadful silence of the upper heavens. 
Now and then the shepherds looked from their huts, while the sha- 
dow of the thunder-clouds deepened the hues of their plaids and 
tartans; and at every creaking of the heavy branches of the: pines, 
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or wide-armed oaks in the solitude of their inaccessible birth-place, 
the hearts of the lonely dwellers quaked, and they lifted up their 
eyes to see the first wide flash—the disparting of the masses of dark- 
ness—and paused to hear the long loud rattle of heaven's artillery 
shaking the foundation of the everlasting mountains. But all was 
yet silent. é : 

‘ The peal came at last, and it seemed as if an earthquake had 
smote the silence. Not a tree—not a blade of grass moved, but the 
blow stunned, as it were, the heart of the solid globe. Then was 
there a low, wild, whispering, wailing voice, as of many spirits all 
joining together from every point of heaven,—it died away—and 
then the rushing of rain was heard through the darkness ; and, in a 
few minutes, down came all the mountain torrents in their power, 
and the sides of all the steeps were suddenly sheeted, far and wide, 
with waterfalls. The element of water was let loose to run its re- 
joicing race—and that of fire lent it illumination, whether sweeping 
in floods along the great open straths, or tumbling in cataracts from 
cliffs overhanging the eagle’s eyrie. 

‘ Great rivers were suddenly flooded—and the little mountain ri- 
vulets, a few minutes before only silver threads, and in whose fairy 
basins the minnow played, were now scarcely fordable to shepherds’ 
feet. It was time for the strongest to take shelter, and none now 
would have liked to issue from it; for while there was real danger to 
life and limb in the many raging torrent’, and in the lightning’s flash, 
the imagination and the soul themselves were touched with awe in 
the long resounding glens, and beneath the savage scowl of the angry 
sky. 

‘ It was not a time to be abroad; yet all by herself was hastening 
down Glen-Nevis, from a shealing far up the river, a little Girl, 
not more than twelve years of age—in truth, a very child. Grief 
and fear, not for herself, but for another, bore her along as upon 
wings, through the storm ; she crossed rivulets from which, on any 
other occasion, she would have turned back trembling ; and she did 
not even hear many of the crashes of thunder that smote the smok- 
ing hills. Sometimes at a fiercer flash of lightning she just lifted 
her hand to her dazzled eyes, and then, unappalled, hurried on 
through the hot and sulphureous air. Had she been a maiden of 
that tender age from village or city, her course would soon have 
been fatally stopt short ; but she had been born among the hills, had 
first learned to walk among the heather, holding by its blooming 
branches, and many and many a solitary mile had she tripped, young 
as she was, over moss and moor, glen and mountain, even like the 
roe that had its lair in the coppice beside her own beloved Shealing.’ 
Lights and Shadows, 369-372. 

We must add a part of the story of a fair child’s sickness, in 
the family of one of our cheerful and pious cottagers. 

‘ The surgeon of the parish lived some miles distant, but they 
expected him now every moment, and many a wistful look was dj- 
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rected by tearful eyes along the moor. The daughter, who was out 
at service, came anxiously home on this night, the only one that 
could be allowed her, for the porr must work in their grief, and 
servants must do their duty to those whose bread they eat, even when 
nature is sick,—sick at heart. Another of the daughters came in 
from the potatoe-field beyond the brae, with what was to be their 
frugal supper. The calm noiseless spirit of life was in and around 
the house, while death seemed dealing with one who, a few days 
ago, was like light upon the floor, and the sound of music, that al- 
ways breathed up when most wanted.— Do you think the child is 
dying ? ” said Gilbert with a calm voice to the surgeon, who, on his 
wearied horse, had just arrived from another sick-bed, over the misty 
range of hills, and had been looking stedfastly for some minutes on 
the little patient. The humane man knew the family well, in the 
midst of whom he was standing, and replied, ‘‘ While there is life 
there is hope; but my pretty little Margaret is, I fear, in the last 
extremity.” There was no loud lamentation at these words—all 
had before known, though they would not confess it to themselves, 
what they now were told—and though the certainty that was in the 
words of the skilful man made their hearts beat for a little with sick- 
er throbbings, made their pale faces paler, and brought out from 
some eyes a greater gush of tears, yet death had been before in this 
house, and in this case he came, as he always does, in awe, but not 
in terror. 

* The child was now left with none but her mother by the bed- 
side, for it was said to be best so; and Gilbert and his family 
sat down round the kitchen fire, for a while in silence. In about a 
quarter of an hour, they began to rise calmly, and to go each to his 
alloted work. One of the daughters went forth with the pail to milk 
the cow, and another began to set out the table in the middle of 
the floor for supper, covering it with a white cloth. Gilbert viewed 
the usual household arrangements with a solemn and untroubled eye ; 
and there was almost the faint light of a grateful smile on his cheek, 
as he said to the worthy surgeon, “ You will partake of our fare 
after your day’s travel and toil of humanity.” In a short silent 
half hour, the potatoes and oat-cakes, butter and milk, were on the 
board; and Gilbert, lifting up his toil-hardened, but manly hand, 
with a slow motion, at which the room was as hushed as if it had 
been empty, closed his eyes in reverence, and asked a blessing. 
There was a little stool, on which no one sat, by the old man’s side. 
It had been put there unwittingly, when the other seats were all 
placed in their usual order; but the golden head that was wont to 
rise at that part of the table was now wanting. ‘There was silence— 
not a word was said—their meal was before them,—God had been 
thanked, and they began to eat. 

‘ Another hour of trial past, and the child was still swimming for 
its life. The very dogs knew there was grief in the house, and lay 
without stirring, as if hiding themselves, below the long table at the 
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window. One sister sat with an unfinished gown on her knees, that 
she had been sewing for the dear child, and still continued at the 
hopeless work, she scarcely knew why; and often, often putting 
up her hand to wipe away a tear. ‘ What is that?” said the old 
man to his eldest daughter—‘ what is that you are laying on the 
shelf?” She could scarcely reply that it was a ribband and an ivory 
comb that she had brought for little Margaret, against the night of 
the dancing-school ball. And, at these words, the father could not 
restrain a long, deep, and bitter groan; at which the boy, nearest in 
age to his dying sister, looked up weeping in his face, and letting the 
tattered book of old ballads, which he had been poring on, but not 
reading, fall out of his hands, he rose from his seat, and, going into 
his father’s bosom, kissed him, and asked God to bless him ; for the 
holy heart of the boy was moved within him ; and the old man, as he 
embraced him, felt that, in his innocence and simplicity, he was in- 
deed a comforter. Scarcely could Gilbert reply to his first question 
about his child, when the surgeon came from the bed-room, and said, 
‘* Margaret seems lifted up by God’s hand above death and the 
grave ; I think she will recover. She has fallen asleep; and, when 
she wakes, I hope—I believe—that the danger will be past, and that 
your child will live.” They were all prepared for death; but now 
they were found unprepared for life. One wept that had till then 
locked up all her tears within her heart ; another gave a short palpi- 
tating shriek ; and the tender-heartéd Isobel, who had nursed the 
child when it was a baby, fainted away. * The youngest brother gave 
way to gladsome smiles ; and, calling out his dog Hector, who used to 
sport with him and his little sister on the moor, he told the tidings 
to the dumb irrational creature, whose eyes, it is certain, sparkled 
with a sort of joy.” —Lights and Shadows, pp. 36-43. 

There are many things better than this in the book—and 
there are many not so good. We had marked some passages 
for censure, and some for ridicule—but the soft-heartedness of 
the author has softened our hearts towards him—and we can- 
not, just at present, say any thing but good of him. 

The next book is ‘ Adam Blair,’ which, it seems, is by the 
author of Valerius, though it is much more in the manner of 
the Lights and Shadows. It is a story of great power and in- 
terest, though neither very pleasing, nor very moral, nor ver 
intelligible. Mr Blair is an exemplary clergyman in Scotland, 
who, while yet in the prime of life, loses a beloved wife, and is 
for a time plunged in unspeakable affliction, In this state he is 
visited by Mrs Campbell, the intimate friend of his deceased 
wife, who had left her husband abroad—and soon after saves 
his little daughter, and indeed himself, from drowning. There 
are evident marks of love on the lady’s part, and much affection 
on his--but both seem unconscious of the true state of their 
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kearts, till she is harshly ordered home to the Highland tower 
of her husband, and he is left alone in the home she had so 
jong cheered with her smiles. With nothing but virtue and pru- 
dence, as the author assures us, in his heart—he unaccountably 
rons off from his child and his parish, and makes a clandestine 
visit to her Celtic retreat—arrives there in the night—is rap- 
turously welcomed—drinks copiously of wine—gazes with her 
on the moonlight sea—is again pressed to the wine-cup—and 
finds himself the next morning—and is found by her servants, 
clasped in her embraces! His remorse and horror are now 
abundantly frantic—he flies from her into the desart—and 
drives her from him with the wildest execrations. His contri- 
tion, however, brings on frenzy and fever—he is carried back to 
her tower, and watched over by her for a while in his delirium. 
As he begins to recover, he hears melancholy music, and sees 
slow boats on the water beneath his window—and soon after 
learns that she had caught the fever from him, and died; and 
that it was the ceremony of her interment he had seen and 
heard on the water. He then journies slowly homeward, pro- 
claims his lapse to the presbytery, solemnly resigns his office, 
and betakes himself to the humble task of a day-labourer in his 
own former parish. In this state of penitence and humiliation 
he passes ten lonely and blameless years—gradually winning 
back the respect and esteem of his neighbours, by the depth of 
his contrition and the zeal of his humble piety—till at last his 
brethren of the presbytery remove the sentence of deprivation, 
and, on the next vacancy, restore him to the pastoral charge of 
his afflicted and affectionate flock. 

There is no great merit in the design of this story, and there 
are many things both absurd and revolting in its details: but 
there is no ordinary power in the execution; and there is a spi- 
rit and richness in the writing, of which no notion can be form- 
ed from our little abstract of its substance. It is but fair, there- 
fore, to the author, to let him speak for himself in one specimen ; 
and we take the account, with which the book opens, of the death 
of the pastor’s wife, and his own consequent desolation, She had 
suffered dreadfully from the successive loss of three children, 
and her health gradually sunk under her affliction, 

* The long melancholy summer passed away, and the songs of the 
harvest reapers were heard in the surrounding fields ; while all, from 
day to day, was becoming darker and darker within the Manse of 
Cross-Meikle. Worn to a shadow—pale as ashes—feeble as a child 
—the dying mother had, for many weeks, been unable to quit her 
chamber ; and the long-hoping husband at last felt his spirit faint 
within him ; for even he perceived that "the hour of separation could 
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not much farther be deferred. He watched—he prayed by her bed- 
side—he strove even yet.to smile and to speak of hope, but his lips 
trembled as he spake; and neither he nor his wife were deceived, 
for their thoughts were the same, and years of love had taught them 
too well all the secrets of each other’s looks as well as hearts. 

‘ Nobody witnessed their last parting ; the room was darkened, and 
no one was within it but themselves and their child, who sat by the 
bed-side, weeping in silence she knew not wherefore—for of death 
she knew little, except the terrible name; and her father had as yet 
been, if not brave enough to shed no tears, at least strong enough 
to conceal them.—Silently and gently was the pure spirit released 
from its clay ; but manly groans were, for the first time, heard above 
the sobs and wailings of the infant; and the listening household 
shrunk back from the door, for they knew that the blow had been 
stricken; and the voice of humble sympathy feared to make itself 
be heard in the sanctuary of such affliction. The village doctor 
arrived just at that moment; he listened for a few seconds, and be- 
ing satisfied that all was over, he also turned away. fFlis horse had 
been fastened to the hook by the Manse door; he drew out the 
bridle, and led the animal softly over the turf, but did not mount 
again until he had far passed the outskirts of the green. 

‘ Perhaps an hour might have passed before Mr Blair opened the 
window of the room in which his wife had died. His footstep had 
been heard for some time hurriedly traversing and re-traversing the 
floor ; but at last he stopped where the nearly fastened shutters of 
the window admitted but one broken line of light into the chamber. 
He threw every thing open with a bold hand, and the uplifting of 
the window produced a degree of noise, to the like of which the 
house had for some time been unaccustomed: he looked out, and 
saw the external world bright before him, with all the rich colour- 
ings of a September evening.—The hum of the village sent an occa- 
sional echo through the intervening hedge-rows; all was quiet and 
beautiful above and below; the earth seemed to be clothed all over 
with sights and sounds of serenity ; and the sky, deepening into dark- 
er and darker blue overhead, showed the earliest of its stars in- 
tensely twinkling, as if ready to harbinger or welcome the coming 
moon, 

‘ The widowed man gazed for some minutes in silence upon the 
glorious calm of nature, and then turned with a sudden start to the 
side of the room where the wife of his bosom had so lately breath- 
ed ;—he saw the pale dead face; the black ringlets parted on the 
brow ; the marble hand extended upon the sheet ; the unclosed glas- 
sy eyes; and the little girl leaning towards her mother in a gaze of 
half-horrified bewilderment ; he closed the stiffening eyelids over the 
soft but ghastly orbs ; kissed the brow, the cheek, the lips, the ba- 
som, and then rushed down the stairs, and away out, bare-headed, 
into the fields, before any one could stop him, or ask whither he wag 
going. 6 
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‘ There is an old thick grove of pines almost immediately behind 
the house; and after staring about him fora moment on the green, 
he leapt hastily over the little brook that skirts it, and plunged with- 
in the shade of the trees. The breeze was rustling the black boughs 
high over his head, and whistling along the bare ground beneath 
him. He rushed he knew not whither, on and on, between those 
naked brown trunks, till he was in the heart of the wood ; and there, 
at last, he tossed himself down on his back among the withered 
fern leaves and mouldering fir-cones. All the past things of life 
floated before him, distinct in their lineaments, yet twined together, 
the darkest and the gayest, into a sort of union, that made them 
all appear alike dark. The mother, that had nursed his years of 
infancy—the father, whose hairs he had long before laid in the 
grave—sisters, brothers, friends, all dead and buried—the angel 
forms of his own early-ravished offspring—all crowded round and 
round him, and then rushing away, seemed to bear from him, as a 
prize and a jrophy, the pale image of his expiring wife. Again 
SHF returned, and she alone was present with him—not the pale expir- 
ing wife, but the young radiant woman—blushing, trembling, smil- 
ing, panting on his bosom, whispering to him all her hopes, and 
fears, and pride, and love, and tenderness, and meekness, like a 
bride; and then again all would be black as night. He would 
start up and gaze around, and see nothing but the sepulchral gloom 
of the wood, and hear nothing but the cold blasts among the 
leaves. He lay insensible alike to all things, stretched out at all 
his length, with his eyes fixed in a stupid stedfastness upon one great 
massy branch that hung over him—his bloodless lips fastened to- 
gether, as if they had been glued—his limbs like things entirely 
destitute of life and motion—every thing about him cold, stiff, and 
senseless. Minute after minute passed heavily away as in a dream— 
hour after hour rolled unheeded into the abyss—the stars twinkled 
through the pine-tops, and disappeared—the moon arose in her glory, 
rode through the clear autumn heaven, and vanished—and all alike 
unnoted by the prostrate widower. 

‘ Adam Blair came forth from among the fir-trees in the grey 
light of the morning, walked leisurely and calmly several times 
round the garden-green, which lay immediately in front of his house, 
then lifted the latch for himself, and glided with light and hasty 
footsteps up stairs to the room, where, for some weeks past, he had 
been accustomed to occupy a solitary bed. The wakeful servants 
heard him shut his door behind him; one of them having gone out 
anxiously, had traced him to his privacy, but none of them had 
ventured to think of disturbing it. Until he had come back, not 
one of them thought of going to bed. Now, however, they did so, 
and the house of sorrow was all over silent.” Adam Blair, pp. 4-12. 

There is great merit too, though of a different kind, in the 
scenes with Strahan and Campbell, and those with the ministers 
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and elders. But the story is clumsily put together, and the dic- 
tion, though strong and copious, is frequently turgid and in- 
correct. 

‘ The Trials of Margaret Lindsay,’ by the author of Lights 
and Shadows, is the last of these publications of which we shall 
now say any thing; and it is too pathetic and full of sorrow for 
us to say much of it. It is very beautiful and tender; but some- 
thing calen: perhaps, in the uniformity of its beauty, and ex- 
ceedingly oppressive in the unremitting weight of the pity with 
which it presses on our souls. Nothing was ever imagined more 
lovely than the beauty, the innocence, and the sweetness of 
Margaret Lindsay, in the earlier part of her trials; and no- 
thing, we believe, is more true, than the comfortable lesson 
which her tale is meant to inculcate,—that a gentle and affec- 
tionate nature is never inconsolable nor permanently unhappy, 
but easily proceeds from submission to new enjoyment. But 
the tale of her trials, the accumulation of suffering on the heads 
of the humblest and most innocent of God’s creatures, is too 
painful to be voluntarily recalled; and we cannot now under- 
take to give our readers any account of her father’s desertion of 
his helpless family—of their dismal banishment from the sweet 
retreat, in which they had been nustured—their painful struggle 
with poverty and discomfort, in the darksome lanes of the cit 
—the successive deaths of all this affectionate and harmless 
household, and her own ill-starred marriage to the husband of 
another wife. Yet we must enable them to form some notion 
of a work, which has drawn more tears from us than any wé 
have had to peruse since the commencement of our career. 
This is the account of the migration of the ruined and resigued 
family from the scene of their early enjoyments. ’ 

‘ The twenty-fourth day of November came at last—a dim, dull, 
dreary, and obscure day, fit for parting everlastingly from a place 
or person tenderly beloved. There was no sun—no wind—no sound 
in the misty and unechoing air. A deadness lay over the wet earth, 
and there was no visible Heaven. Their goods and chattels were 
few ; but many little delays occurred, some accidental, and more 
in the unwillingness of their hearts to take a final farewell. A 
neighbour had lent his cart for the flitting, and it was now standing 
loaded at the door, ready to move away. The fire, which had been 
kindled in the morning with a few borrowed peats, was now out— 
the shutters closed—the door was locked—and the key put into the 
hand of the person sent to receive it. And now there was nothing 
more to be said or done, and the impatient horse started briskly a- 
way from Braehead. The blind girl, and poor Marion, were sitting 
in the cart—Margaret and her mother were on foot. Esther had 
two or three small flower-pots in her lap, for in her blindness she 
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loved the sweet fragrance, and the felt forms and imagined beauty of 
flowers ; and the innocent carried away her tame pigeon in her 
bosom. Just as Margaret lingered on the threshold, the Robin red- 
breast, that had been their boarder for several winters, hopped upon 
the stone-seat at the side of the door, and turned up its merry eyes 
to her face. ‘‘ There,” said she, “ is your last crumb from us, 
sweet Roby, but there is a God who takes care o’ us a’.” The 
widow had by this time shut down the lid of her memory, and left 
all the hoard of her thoughts and feelings, joyful or despairing, 
buried in darkness. The assembled group of neighbours, mostly 
mothers with their children in their arms, had given the ‘“‘ God bless 
you, Alice, God bless you, Margaret, and the lave,” and began to 
disperse ; each turning to her own cares and anxieties, in which, be- 
fore night, the Lyndsays would either be forgotten, or thought on 
with that unpainful sympathy which is all the poor can afford or ex- 
pect, but which, as in this case, often yields the fairest fruits of 
charity and love. 

* A cold sleety rain accompanied the cart and the foot travellers 
all the way to the city, Short as the distance was, they met with 
several other flittings, some seemingly cheerful, and from good to 
better,—others with woe-begone faces, going like themseives down 
the path of poverty, on a journey from which they were to rest at 
night in a bare and hungry house. And now they drove through 
the suburbs, and into the city, passing unheeded among crowds of 
people, all on their own business of pleasure or profit, laughing, jibing, 
shouting, cursing,—the stir, and tumult, and torrent of congregated 
life. Margaret could hardly help feeling elated with the glitter of 
all the shining windows, and the hurry of the streets. Marion 
sat silent with her pigeon warm in her breast below her brown 
cloak, unknowing she of change of time or of place, and reconciled 
to sit patiently there, with the soft plumage touching her heart, if 
the cart had gone on, through the cold and sleet, to midnight. 

‘ The cart stopt at the foot of a lane too narrow to admit the 
wheels, and also too steep for a laden horse. Two or three of their 
new neighbours,—persons in the very humblest condition, coarsely 
and negligently dressed, but seemingly kind and decent people, came 
out front their houses at the stopping of the cart-wheels. The cart 
was soon unladen, and the furniture put into the empty room. A 
cheerful fire was blazing, and the animated and interested faces of 
the honest folks who crowded into it, on a slight acquaintance, un- 
ceremoniously and curiously, but without rudeness, gave a cheerful 
welcome to the new dwelling. In a quarter of an hour the beds 
were laid down,—the room decently arranged,—one and all of the 
neighbours said ** Gude night, ””—and the door was closed upon the 
Lyndsays in their new dwelling. 

‘ They blessed and eat their bread in peace. The Bible was then 
opened, and Margaret read a chapter. There was frequent and loud 
noise in the lane, of passing merriment or anger,—but this little con- 
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gregation worshipped God in a hymn, Esther's sweet voice leading 
the sacred melody, and they knelt together in prayer.’— Trials of 
Margaret Lyndsay, 66—70. 

Her brother goes to sea, and returns, affectionate and happy, 
with a young companion, whom the opening beauty of Marga- 
ret Lindsay charms into his first dream of love, and whose 
gallant bearing and open heart, cast the first, and almost 
the last gleam of joy and enchantment over the gentle and 
chastened heart of the maiden. But this, like all her other 
dawnings of joy, led only to more bitter affliction. She had 
engaged to go with him and her brother to church, one fine 
summer Sunday, and—the author shall tell the rest of the story 
himself. 

‘ Her heart was indeed glad within her, when she saw the young 
sailor at the spot. His brown sun-burnt face was all one smile of 
exulting joy—and his bold clear eyes burned through the black hair 
that clustered over his forehead. There was not a handsomer, finer- 
looking boy in the British navy. Although serving before the mast, 
as many a noble lad has done, he was the son of a poor gentleman; 
and as he came up to Margaret Lyndsay, in his smartest suit, with 
his white straw-hat, his clean shirt-neck tied with a black ribband, 
and a small yellow cane in his hand, a brighter boy and a fairer girl 
never met in affection in the calm suhshine of a Scottish Sabbath- 
day. 

‘ « Why have not you brought Laurence with you?” Harry made 
her put her arm within his, and then told her that it was not her 
eulier’s day on shore. Now all the calm air was filled with the 
sound of bells, and Leith Walk covered with well-dressed families. 
The nursery-gardens on each side were almost in their greatest beau- 
ty—so soft and delicate the verdure of the young imbedded trees, 
and so bright the glow of intermingled early flowers. ‘ Let us go 
to Leith by a way | have discovered,” said the joyful sailor—and he 
drew Margaret gently away from the public walk, into a retired 
path winding with many little white gates through these luxuriant- 
ly cultivated enclosures. The insects were dancing in the air—birds 
singing all about them—the sky was without a cloud—and a bright 
dazzling line of light was all that was now seen for the sea. The 
youthful pair loitered in their happiness—they never marked that 
the bells had ceased ringing ; and when at last they hurried te reach 
the chapel, the door was closed, and they heard the service chant- 
ing. Margaret durst not knock at the door, or go in so long after 
worship was begun ;- and she secretly upbraided herself for her for- 
getfulness of a well-known and holy hour. She felt unlike herself 
walking on the street during the time of church, and beseeched 
Harry to go with her out of the sight of the windows, that all seem- 
ed watching her in her neglect of Divine worship. So they bent 
their steps towards the shore. 
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‘- Harry: Needham had not perhaps had any: preconceived intention 
-to keep Margaret from church; but he was: yery. well pleased, that, 
instead of being with her in a pew there, in a crowd, he was now 
walking alone with her on the brink of his own element. The tide 
was coming fast in, hurrying on its beautiful little bright ridges of 
variegated foam, by short successive encroachments over the smooth 
hard .Jevel shore,, and impatient, as it were, to reach the highest 
line of, intermingled sea-weed, silvery sand, and deep-stained or glit- 
tering shells, The friends, or Jovers—and their short dream was 
both friendship and love—retreated playfully from every little watery 
wail that fell in pieces at their feet, and Margaret turned up her 
sweet face in the sunlight to watch the slow dream-like motion of 
the sea mews, who seemed sometimes to be -yielding to the breath 
of the shifting air, and sometimes obeying only some wavering im- 
pulse of joy within their own white-plumaged breasts, Or she walk- 
ed softly behind them, as they alighted on the sand, that she might 
come near enough to observe that beautifully wild expression that is 
in-the. eyes of all winged creatures whose home is on the sea. 

* Alas! home—chureh—every thing on earth was forgotten—for 
her soul was filled exclusively with its present joy. She had never 
before; in all her life, béen down at the sea-shore—and she never 
again was within hearing of its bright, sunny, hollow-sounding and 
melancholy waves. 
>. 4 See,” said Harry, with alaugh, “ the kirks have scaled, as you 
say herein Scotland—the pier-head is like a wood of bonnets-—Let 
us go there, and I think I can shew them the bonniest face among 
them a’,” ‘The fresh sea breeze had tinged Margaret’s pale face 
with crimson,—and her heart now sent up a sudden blush to deepen 
and brighten that beauty. They mingled with the cheerful, but calm 
and decent crowd, and stood together at the end of the pier, looking 
towards the ship. ‘“ That is our frigate, Margaret, the Tribune ;— 
she sits like a bird on the water, and sails well, both in calm and 
storm.” The poor girl looked at the ship with her flags flying, till 
her eyes filled with tears. ‘ If we had a glass, like one my father 
once had, we might, perhaps, see Laurence.” And for the moment 
she used the word “ father” without remembering what and where 
he wastin his misery. ‘ There is one of our jigger-rigged boats 
coming riglit before the wind.—Why, Margaret, this is the last op- 
portunity you may have of seeing your brother. We may sail to- 
morrow ; nay to night.”—A sudden wish to go on board the ship 
séized’ Margaret’s heart. Harry saw the struggle—and wiling her 
down a flight of steps, in a moment lifted her into the boat, whieh, 
with the waves rushing in foam within an inch of the gunwale, went 
dancing out of harbour, and was soon half-way over to the anchored 
frigate. 

‘ The novelty of her situation, and of all the scene’ around, at 
first prevented the poor girl from thinking deliberately of the great 
error she had committed, in thus employing her Sabbath hours in a 
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way so very different to what she had been accustomed ; but she soon 
could not help thinking what she was to say to her mother when she 
went home, and was obliged to confess that she had not been at 
church at all, and had paid a visit to her brother on board the ship. 
It was very sinful in her thus to disobey her own conscience and her 
mother’s will, and the tears came into her eyes. The young sailor 
thought she was afraid, and only pressed her closer to him, with a few 
soothing words. At that moment, a sea-mew came winnowing its 
way towards the boat, and one of the sailors rising up with a musquet, 
took aim at it as it flew over their heads. Margaret suddenly started 
up, crying, “ Do not kill the pretty bird,” and stumbling, fell for- 
ward upon the man, who also lost his balance. A flaw of wind struck 
the mainsail—the helmsman was heedless—the sheet fast—and the 
boat instantly filling, went down in 2 moment head foremost, in twen- 
ty fathom water. 

‘ The accident was seen both from the shore and the ship; and a 
crowd of boats put off to their relief. But death was beforehand 
with them all; and, when the frigate’s boat came to the place, no- 
thing was seen upon the waves. Two of the men, it was supposed, 
had gone to the bottom entangled with ropes or beneath the sail,— 
in a few moments the grey head of the old steersman was apparent, 
and he was lifted up with an oar—drowned. A woman’s clothes were 
next descried; and Margaret was taken up with something heavy 
weighing down the body. It was Harry Needham who had sunk in 
trying to save her; and in one of his hands was grasped a tress of 
her hair that had given way in the desperate struggle. There seem- 
ed to be faint symptoms of life in both ; but they were utterly insen- 
sible. The crew, among which was Laurence Lyndsay, pulled 
swiftly back to the ship; and the bodies were first of all laid down 
together side by side in the captain's cabin.’—Trials of Margaret 
Lyndsay. pp. 125-130. 

We must conclude with something less desolating—and we 
can only find it in the account of the poor orphan’s reception 
from an ancient miserly kinsman, to whom, after she had buried 
all her immediate family, she went like Ruth, in the simple 
strength of her innocence. After walking all day, she comes at 
night within sight of his rustic abode. 

* With a beating heart, she stopt for a little while at the mouth of 
the avenue, or lane, that seemed to lead up to the house. It was 
much overgrown with grass, and there were but few marks of wheels ; 
the hedges on each side were thick and green, but unclipped, and 
with frequent gaps ; something melancholy lay over all about; and 
the place had the air of being uninhabited. But still it was beauti- 
ful ; for it was bathed in the dews of a rich midsummer gloaming, 
and the clover filled the air with fragrance that revived the heart of 
the solitary Orphan, as she stood, for a few minutes, irresolute, and 
apprehensive of an unkind reception. 
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‘ At-last she found:heart, and the door of the house being open, 
Margaret walked in, and::stood on the floor of the wide low-roofed 
kitchen. An old man was sitting, as if half asleep, in a high-backed 
arm-chair; by the side of the chimney. Before she had time or cou- 
ragé'to speak, her shadow fell upon his eyes, and he looked towards 
her with strong visible surprise, and, as she thought, with slight 
displeasure.“ Ye hae got off your road, I'm thinking, young wo- 
man; what seek you here?” ‘Margaret asked respectfully if she 
might sit dowm.» “ Aye, aye, ye may sit down, but we keep nae re- 
freshmen) here—this is no a public-house. There's ane a mile west 
in the Clachan.” The old man kept looking upon her, and with a 
countenance somewhat relaxed from its inhospitable austerity. Her 
appearance did pot work as a charm or a spell, for she was no en- 
chantress in a fairy tale ; but the tone of her voice, so sweet and gen- 
tle, the serenity of her face, and the meekness of her manner, as she 
took her seat upon a stool not far from the door, had an effect upon. 
old Daniel Craig, and he bade her come forward, and take a chair 
“ farther ben the house. ” 

* “Tam an Orphan, and have perhaps but little claim upon you, 
but I have ventured to come here—my name is Margaret Lyndsay, 
and my mother’s name was Alice Craig.” The old man moved up- 
on his ghair, as if a blow had struck him, and looked long and ear- 
nestly mto her face. Her features confirmed her words. Her coun- 
tenance possessed that strong power over him that goes down mys- 
terious!y through the generations of perishable man, connecting love 
with likeness, so that the child in its cradle may be smiling almost 
with the sclf-same expression that belonged to some one of its fore- 
fathers mouldered into ashes many hundred years ago. ‘* Nae 
doubt, nae doubi, ye are the daughter o’ Walter Lyndsay and Alice 
Graig. ‘Never were twa faces mair unlike than theirs, yet yours is 
like them baith. Margaret—that is your name—I give you my 
blessing. Hae you walked far? Mysie’s doun at the Rashy-riggs 
wi’ milk to the calf, but will be in belyve. Come, my bonny bairn, 
take a shake o’ your uncle’s hand. ” 

‘ Margaret told, in a few words, the principal events of the last 
three years, as far as she could, and the old man, to whom they had 
been almost all unknown, heard her story with attention, but said 
little or nothing. Meanwhile, Mysie came in—an elderly, ha:d-fea- 
tured woman, but with an expression of homely kindness, that made 
her dark face not unpleasant. 

‘Margaret felt herself an inmate of her uncle’s house, and her 
heart’ began already to warm towards the old grey-headed solitary 
man, His manner exhibited, as she thought, a mixture of curiosity 
and kindness ; but she did not disturb his taciturnity, and only re- 
turned immediate and satisfactory answers to his few short and abrupt 
questions, He evidently was thinking over the particulars which she 
had given him of her life at Braehead, and in the lane; and she did 
not allow herself to fear, but that, in a day or two, if he permitted 
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her to stay, she would be able to awaken in his heart a natural inte- 
rest in her behalf. Hope was a guest that never left her bosom— 
and she rejoiced when, on the return of the old domestic from the 
bed-room, her uncle requested her to read aloud a chapter of the 
Bible. She did so,—and the old man took the book out of her hand 
with evident satisfaction, and, fastening the clasp, laid it by in 
the little cupboard in the wall near his chair, and wished her good 
night. 

“Mysie conducted her into the bed-room, where every thing was 
neat, and superior, indeed, to the ordinary accommodation of a ‘farm= 
house. ‘* Ye need na fear, for feather-bed and sheets are a’ as dry 
as last year's hay in the stack. I keep a’ things in the house weel 
aired, for damp’s a great disaster. But, for a’ that, sleepin’ breatli 
has na been drawn in that bed these saxteen year!” Margaret 
thanked her for the trouble she had taken, and soon laid down her 
limbs in grateful rest. A thin calico curtain was before the low win- 
dow; but the still serene radiance of a midsummer night glimmered 
on the floor. All was silent—and in a few minutes Margaret Lynd- 
say was asleep.’ 

‘ In the quiet of evening, the old man took her with him along the 
burn-side, and into a green ewe-bught, where they sat down for a 
while in silence. At last he said, ‘* I have nae wite—nae children 
—nae friends, I may say, Margaret—nane that cares for me, but the 
servant in the house, an auld friendless body like mysel’ ; but if you 
choose to bide wi’ us, you are mair ‘than welcome, for I know not 
what is in that face o’ thine; but this i is the pleasantest day that has 
come to me these last thirty years.’ 

‘ Margaret was now requested to tell her uncle more about her pas 
rents and herself, and she complied with a full heart. She went back, 
with all the power of nature’s eloquence, to the history of her young 
years at Braehead—recounted all her father’s miseries—her mother’s 
sorrows,—and her own trials. All the while she spoke, the tears were 
streaming from her eyes, and her sweet bosom heaved with a crowd of 
heavy sighs. ‘The old man sat silent ; but more than once he sobbed, 
and passed his withered toil-worn hands actoss his forehead.—-They rose 
up together, as by mutual consent, and returned to the house. Be- 
fore the light had too far died away, Daniel Craig asked Margaret 
to read a chapter in the Bible, as she had done the night before ; and 
when she had concluded, he said, ‘ I never heard the Scriptures sO 
well read in all my days—did you, Mysie?” The quiet creature 
looked on Margaret with a smile of kindness and admiration; and 
said, that ‘* she had never understood that chapter sae weel before, 
although, aiblins, she had read it a hundred times. ”"—‘' Ye can gang 
to your bed without Mysie to show you the way to-night, my good 
niece—ye are one of the family now—and Nether-Place will after 
this be as cheerfu’ a house as in a’ the parish.” ’—7Zrials of Marga- 
ret Lyndsay, pp. 251, 252, 
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We should now finish our task by saying something of * Re- 
ginald Dalton ;’—but such of our readers as have accompanied 
us through this long retrospect, wil! readily excuse us, we pre- 
sume, for postponing our notice of that work till another oppor 
tunity. There are two decisive reasons, indeed, against our 
proceeding with it at present,—one, that we really have not 
yet read it fairly through—the other, that we have no longer 
room to say all of it that we foresee it will require. 
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Art. X. Religuie Diluviane ; or, Observations on the Organic 
Remains coniained in Caves, Fissures, and Diluvial Gravel, 
and on other Geological Phenomena, attesting the Action of an 
Universal Deluge. By the Reverend Wiri11am Bucktanp, 
B.D. F.R.S. ¥.L.S. Member of the Geological Society 
of London, &c. &c. and Professor of Mineralogy and Geo- 
logy in the University of Oxford. 4to. pp. 303. 27 plates. 


London. J. Murray, 1823. 


9 those who are acquainted with the history of Geology 
during the last century, a new book upon the Deluge 
will probably be an object of some alarm: But this is really a 
very interesting volume; and though we differ in some degree 
from the author, as to the extent of the inferences deducible 
from his observations, we cannot but admire the promptitude 
and activity of his researches,—the skill with which he seizes 
upon the most important views of the subject, and the spirit 
and facility with which he presents them to his readers. But 
before we enter upon an examination of the work itself, it is 
really necessary to say a word or two on the history of the de- 
partment of inquiry to which it relates. 

The Creation and the Deluge have long been the stum- 
bling-blocks of geologists; and were at one time so fertile in 
visionary speculation and false reasoning, as either to render 
the veyy name of geology ridiculous, or produce a sort of 
dread of that delightful siudy, from the attacks upon Reve- 
lation to which it seemed to lead, and the injudicious defence 
too commonly opposed tothem. At present, however, it seems 
to be universally admitted, that the object of Revelation was 
the religious and moral discipline, and not the literary or sci- 
entific instruction, of mankind; and that, since the Sacred Books 
have not communicated the principles either of Astronomy or 


Chemistry, there was no reason to expect from them those of 


other departments of knowledge, not more intimately connect- 
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ed with the welfare of the human race. Even where, as in the 
case of the deluge, the Scripture treats of great natural events, 
the principles of interpretation are so very far from being 
agreed upon, * that the greatest caution should be employed 
in founding arguments upon it; and, if the attempt to connect 
the details of Scripture narrative with the results of physical 
inquiry, were prudent upon other topics, it would still be pre- 
mature and dange ous in geology, from the very imperfect 
state of that beans th of Natural History itself, 

There is a passage in the Preface to Burnet’s Treatise on the 
Theory of the Ka arth, | + which is excellent upon this subject; and 
it is the more deserving of attention, as that celebrated work was 
written expressly in su pport of Sacred history. The author is 
speaking of Saint Austin , ‘who,’ he says, * showed his zeal a- 
gainst the Antipodes to very ill purpose, though he drew his 
reasons partly from Scripture’—and if (continues Burnet, writ- 
ing in 1697) * within a few years, or in the next generation, it 
‘ should prove as certain and demonstrable that the earth is 
* moved, as it is now that there are Antipodes ; those that have 
‘been zealous against it, and engaged the Scripture in the con- 
‘ froversy, W ould have the same reason to repent of their for- 
‘wardness, that St Austin would have now if he was alive. It 
‘isa dangerous thing to engage the authority of Scripture in 
‘ disputes about the natural world, in opposition to reason; lest 
‘Time, which brings all things to light, should discover that to 
‘be evidently false, which we had made Scripture to assert; and 
‘IT remember S¢ Austin, in his exposition upon Genesis, hath 
‘laid down a rule to this very purpose, though he had the un- 
‘happiness, it seems, not to follow it always himself.’ The 

















* Thus, Mr Buckland himself maintains confidently, that various 
species of animals were utterly lost and extinguished by the Deluge 
—while the Mosaic account states distinctly, that they were all pre- 
served ;—and even Mr Granville Penn, while he insists on the most 
literal adherence to the Sacred narrative in every thing relating to 
geology, admits that considerable liberty may be used with it in 
other matters; and quotes, with approbation, Rosenmuller’s sweep- 
ing recipe for reconciling the mention of mornings and evenings be- 
fore the creation of the sun. ‘ Loquitur,’ says this reasonable theo- 
logian, ‘ secundum veritatem Opticam, non Physicam s nec mirum ; 
* cum Vulgus altiora non capiat ; nam Historia capltut vulgi est accom- 
* modata.’ 

+ Svo. Vol. i. pp. xix. xx. 

{ It is singular, that the book to which these observations are 
prefixed, is itself only a splendid example of erroneous views in phi- 
losophy ; the very title showing how much the author was ni'staken 
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reason, also, which he gives for this caution, is admirable, and 
very finely expressed: * For,’ saith he, t ¢ if the unbelievers or 
‘ philosophers shall certainly know us to be mistaken, and to err 
* in those things that concern the natural world, and see that we 
‘ allege our (sacred) books for such vain opinions, how shall thy 


* believe those same books when they tell them of the resurrection of 


‘ the dead and the world to come, if they find them to be fallaci- 
* ously writ, in such things as lie within their certain knowledge ?’ 

We sincerely wish that Mr Buckland had considered the force 
of these excellent observations, before the publication of the pre- 
sent work ; since, though we think very highly of his performance 
and of the talents which it displays, and will not yield to the 
author in a zealous desire to diffuse the blessings of revealed reli- 
gion, we are by no means certain that he would not have done 
better, both as a divine and a geologist, if he had left altogether 
untouched the connexion of his subject with the Sacred narra- 
tive; and contented himself with the confirmation he has given 
to the fact, of the universal action of a deluge upon the earth’s 
surface; leaving the propositions so established to find their 
place, and to produce their effect hereafter. It would be un- 
just however, not to add, that in the tone and language of the 
present volume, there is no trace of that polemic and offensive 
spirit, with which almost every thing else that we have read, 
where Scripture history is connected with physical inquiry, has 
been contaminated. 

But whatever may be thought of the prudence of attempting 
to connect the discoveries of natural science with the sacred 
writings, it is evident, that if the testimony of science can ever 
be of any value in support of Scripture history, the physic:l 
researches, by which it is intended to confirm the historical 
statements, should be most strictly independent. No latent fa- 
cility should incline us to accept weak evidence because of its 
tendency to the desired object ;—but, for the sake of revelation 
as well as of science,—of truth in every form,—the physical 
part of the inquiry ought to be conducted as if the Scriptures 


were not in existence. Above all, the tone and language of 


such an inquiry should betray no desire to force conviction, 
by connecting with it extrinsic considerations; or by holding 
up to obloquy, those who dissent from our opinions, or reject 








as to the province of physical inquiry.—‘ The Sacred Theory of the 

« Earth, containing an Account of the Original of the Earth, and of all 

* the general Changes which it hath already undergone, or is to un- 

* dergo, till the consummation of all things.’ $d Edit. folio, 1697. 
{ Gen. ad. tit. lib. 1. c. 19. 
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our arguinents. Imputations of this character, connected, thus 
with a “subject of acknowledged difficulty, are not less japolitic 
than uncharitable; for it my be retorted, that more tangible 
agents scenehimn en have a share in religious e NITOVErsys and 
that the hope of advancement i in wea lth, étation, or authority, 
may be no less powerful in one direction, than the pride of 
scepticism on the other. But the great objection to all attempts 
to cramp the exercise of reason and conscience upon questions 
of this nature, rests upon much higher grounds:—they render 
doubtful the goodness of the cause whose advocates stoop to 
such resources ; * and yiolate those maxims of mildnggs and be- 
nignity, which, are the characteristic of our religion, and as- 
suredly 1 not the lowest proofs of its Divine origin. 

If what has been published on the Geology « of the Deluge, be 
tried by the tests we have now proposed, scarcely any writer of 

the last century, and but few of a more recent date, can be 
found, who has not weakened the force of his arguments. by 
dogmatism and intolerance,—or so combined with false or ab- 
surd theor y and vague assertion, whatever he may have apie 
buted to real knowledge, as to render it practically of little se 
vice, 

We have already, in a former article, + alluded to the singular 
opinions entertained, about the beginning of the last century, 
upon the nature of Petrifactions; which, no small number of 
philosophers contended, were not the remains of animated 
beings, but mere dusus natura, or perhaps the unfinished ma- 
terials of generations not yet called into existence. But if 
these naturalists were sparing of life, Kepler and others had as- 
serted, in return, that the entire globe possessed the principle 
of animation; { and among these, Robinson § of Ouseby, is 


* ¢ Let every thing’ says Burnet, ‘ be tried and examineil in the 
‘ first place, whether it be 7rue or False; and if it be found false, it 
is then to be considered, whether it be such a falsity as is prejudi- 
cial to religion, or no. But for every new theory that is proposed, 
to be alarmed, as if all religion was falling about our ears, is to 
make the world suspect that we are very ill assured of the founda- 
tion it stands upon. ’—Svo. vol. i. Preface xx. xxi. 
+ Edin. Rev. vol. xxix. p. 314. 
{ Cuvier—Discours preliminaire. 
§ We allude to a Tract of this author, entitled * the Anato- 
my of the Earth,’ 4to, 1694, in which he tells us—* that matter at 
first consisted of innumerable particles, of divers figures and dif- 
ferent qualities, running a reel in dark confusion .ti lithe world, 
‘ by the infusion of a vital spirit, became a gro etarex having 
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somewhat deserving of notice, since he has brought forward, 
in one of his publications, * some striking proofs of design in 


* skin, flesh, blood,’ &c. and he has given a chapter upon each of 
these divisions of his subject,—the eighth chapter, containing a de- 
scription ‘ of the Belly of the earth’ and what it may be supposed to 
contain, with an inquiry into the causes of earthquakes, makes rather 
a curious approach to certain modern theories. After stating that riches 
and metals are not ‘ digged from the innermost viscera terre,’ and 
that the works of miners are scratches rather in the skin of the 
earth, thai ‘ wounds in her bowels ;’ the writer adds, that the state 
of things is such, ‘as must unavoidably incline us to believe, that 
‘ in the middle of the earth there is a vast cavity or hollow, of a 
¢ regular multangular figure, as in the following scheme—’ 


wherein we suppose the mighty space, a, to be filled up with a 
crude and undigested matter, endued with several different and 
contrary qualities, which are in a continual struggle and contention 
among themselves. Above these, we have the crust or fleshy part 
of the earth, made up of the several leaves or foldings of stone, 
minerals, &c. as at 5, b, 4, 6; together with the dykes and rakes, 
(or sikews and other ligaments) at c,c,c,c. Now, when, in the 
intestine war below, the airy particles prevail, they break through 
the joints of the earth in hurricanes, as at d, d; and when (on 
the contrary) the fiery particles are predominant, they force their 
passage the same way, as at e,e, causing thereby flaming erup- 
tions and earthquakes; sometimes with that violence as to break 
the very ribbs of the earth, swallowing up houses and towns. And 
these convulsions are as natural to the earth as feavers, agues, and 
other distemipers are to the bodies of other animals. ’ 

* «An Essay towards a Natural History of Cumberland and West- 
moreland. ’ 
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the economy of nature. But, though he has’ ventured also’to 
speculate upon the Mosaic account of the Creation’ and the 
Deluge, * his writings are quite sufficient to showthe very-hum- 
ble qualifications of geologists in those days, in judgment and 
good taste. 

The discussions that took place about this period, respecting 
the nature and origin of fossil remains, in which. several, of the 
most eminent naturalists, both in England and on. the, Conti- 
nent, took a part, render it the more surprising, that Voltaire, 
who affects to treat the question of the deluge as a natural phi- 
losopher, ¢ should not only have denied the connexion of fossil 
bodies with that event, but even expressed doubts as to their 
existence; and it is hardly unfair to suppose, that his opinions 
upon this subject was influenced by the evidence whicli petri- 
factions were supposed to furnish, of what he had undertaken 
to disprove,—since, instead of investigating the facts himself, 
he tells us, that the fossil bones discovered in the interior of 
France, may have been stray specimens from the cabinets of 
collectors; and that the oyster shells, said to occur near Mont 
Cenis, are probably muscles (moules) from the adjoining lakes, 
—or even may have come from the hats of pilgrims, on their 
way from Spain to the Holy Land! Nor is he more fortunate 
in some of his other objections, since he reasons as to the phy- 
sical difficulties involved by a general inundation, from the rate 
at which the waters of the Mediterranean are said to retire 
from the coast; and finds that two million two hundred and 
fifty thousand years would thus be required to enable the sea 
‘to make the tour of the globe !’—while he assumes, as the 
basis of another argument, where the ground is really strong, 
that the mean depth of the ocean, which the calculations ofLa 
Place have since shown to be about four leagues, {is omly:five 
hundred feet. 

Hutchinson was another of the numerous writers of those day's 
who combined geology with disquisitions on the Mosaic history ; 
and it must be presumed that he possessed some ability, as he was 
the founder of a sort of school, and seems to have inspired his-pu- 
pils with considerable enthusiasm. He made some good! observa- 


‘ * Observations on the Natural History of this World of Matter 
‘ and World of Life; being a philosophical discourse grounded on 
‘ the Mosaic system of the World, and of the Flood, . By Thomas 
‘ Robinson, Rector of Ouseby, in Cumberland. ’—1699, 

+ Dictionaire Philosophique portalif ;—Articles,,Coquilles, De- 
luge, Inondation, Miracles, &c. 

t La Place, quoted by Kirwan, Mem. Acad. des Sciences, &c. 
1776, p. 213, 
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tions'on the proofs of diluvial action, * and promoted the pregress 
of geological inquiry, by directing the attention of his converis to 
the structure of the globe; but he held, among other extrava- 
gancies, that the fundamental principles of all natural philoso- 
phy are to be found in the Scriptures, maintaining his opinion 
upon this and almost every other subject with the most disgust- 
ing arrogance. The insolence with which he speaks of Newton, + 
whom he accuses of a design to subvert religion, is of itself suf- 
ficient to disable both his judgment and his candour; and is the 
more unpardonable, as it is plain he liad never taken the trouble 
to understand the great discoveries which he has presumed to 
ridicule. 

The language of Linnaeus respecting the Deluge, is that of a 
candid and inquiring man, who had not found what he had 
looked for; { and when it is considered that the facts respect- 
ing fossil remains, detected by recent investigation, were at 
that period altogether unsuspected, his rejection of what was 
generally admitted in his own time, as evidence of a deluge, isa 
proof of sagacity and judgment; the phenomena in question 
being now universally regarded as of antediluvian production. 

One of the best of the school of Hutchinson was Catcott, 
who, in his * Treatise on the Deiuge,’ has brought forward 
very distinctly some proofs of the former agency upon the earth’s 
surface, of diluvial currents; and has placed in a most convin- 
cing light, the formation of valleys by such currents, and nct by 
the existing streams. But he ascribed to this same deluge the 
total dissolution of the earth, and the subsequent deposition of 
all the solid strata; an error which would have been excusable, 
if the arguments had been left simply to the judgment of his 
readers; but in reasoning upon this part of the subject, Catcott 


* « Treatise on Mining,’ and ‘ Observations made in the year 
1706. ’— ?Vorks, vol. xii. 

+ The following is a specimen of his sarcastic style. ‘ Pro- 
‘ digious Fabricator! who wanted only an air-pump to make a va- 
‘ cuum, and a pendulum or swing to prove it; a loadstone, a bit of 
‘ amber or jet, to form a philosophy, a spyglass, and a pair of com- 
‘ passes, to find out infinite worlds; a glass bubble, and a board with 
‘a hole in it, to describe all the wonders of light! who knows, 
‘ but by following so famous an example, even women and children 
‘may hereafter commence sage philosophers, by blowing phlegm 
‘ through a straw, or starting at soapy vehicles !’— Abstract from the 
Works of John Hutchinson, Esq. 12mo, 1755. pp. 149-156. 

{ * Cataclysmi universalis certa rudera ego nondum attigi, quous< 
* que penctravi; minus etiam veram terram adamiticam ; sed ubique 
‘ vidi factas ab CEquore terras ; et in his mera rudera longinqui sen- 
f sim praterlapsi evi. '—Sys. Nature :—regnum Lapideum. Sect. I. 
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goes so far as to entitle those who presume to doubt the truth 
of his oprmion,—* mortals of self-sufficiency and ignorance;’ 
and to accuse them of the want of ‘ will to see;’ * a charge 
which, on such a subject, was no doubt connected then, as it is 
now, with consequences much more serious than the mere dis 
pleasure of the author. 

It is singular, also, that Catcott should have entered so com- 
pletely into the visions of his preceptor, as to have copied from 
Hutchinson, and gravely mentioned in the title-page of his own 
book, ‘ A plate,’—representing ‘ the internal structure of the 
terraqueous globe, from the centre to the circumference ,’ which 
in a * premonition,’ he advises his readers to make themselves 
well acquainted with, as rendering ‘ plain and clear the account 
of the flood, as philosophically explained’ in one part of his 
dissertation. t 

* On the Deluge. 8vo. 1761. p. 16. 

We insert this curious Plate, with its ‘ Explanation,’ to show 
how far an author, in many respects ingenious, may be seduced by 
systcm. 
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e open firmament of Heaven. 

‘ E, a circular space, filled with water during the height of the 
Deluge, but now with the air that came from the central hollow of 
the earth; and at present constitutes what we call our atmosphere. 

‘ F, the shell of the carth, broken into innumerable aperturcg 
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Kirwan, though a chemist and mineralogist of considerable 
merit, was, in geology, Jess an original observer than an ims 
porter of information,—in his time easily to be obtained in 
England—from the works of foreign geologists, es pecially those 
of Germany. He was so decidedly pledged to the aquatic the- 
ory of rocks, that his views were warped upon all that relat- 
ed to that question; and, unfortun: ately, like too many other 
theorists, he has not scrupled to hint, that those who differed 
from him were swayed by cther than scientific considerations. 
In the Introduction to his Geological aay * Mr Kirwan 


and fissures, of various shapes and sizes ; the larger of which {ff 
being filled with the water that descended from the surface of the 
earth, form seas and lakes ; the lesser (which branch from the former, 
or pass immediately from the under part of the shell of the earth to 
the tops of the highest mountains) serve as canals, for the water 
which supplies springs and rivers to run in: the least of all (denoted 
by the irregular black strokes in the solid shell of the earth), repre- 
sent the cracks through which vapours principally ascend. 

‘GH, the great abyss of water within the earth, with which all 
seas, lakes, rivers, &c. communicate, and from whence they receive 
their supplies. G and H are divided from each other by a dotted 
circle, because one of them represents the water that during the de- 
luge covered the whole surface of the earth, but which was after- 
wards forced down, through the above mentioned larger apertures 
and fissures, to its original place, as the inward air was forced out 
through the lesser and oblique fissures ; and the other of them repre- 
sents that part of the abyss which, during the deluge, remained be- 
neath the earth. 

‘I, a solid ball or nucleus of terrestrial matter, formed from what 
the water, in its descent from the surface, and passage through the 
strata of the earth, tore off and carried down with it into the abyss, 
and reposited at the lowest place, the centre of the earth. 

‘ ¢ So that the opinion of the ancients concerning the earth’s 
yr ae an egg, has great propriety in it ; for the central nucleus 
(I), by its innermost situation and shape, may well represent the 
yolk; ‘the abyss of water (G H), which surrounds it, and is in a 
middle position, may stand for the clear fluid of the white. The 
crust of the earth (F), (allowing only for its breaks and cracks), by its 
roundness, hardness, uppermost situation, and little inequalities on 
its surface, is justly analogous to the shell. And on this account 
the term, the shell of the earth, is frequently used in this treatise.’ — 
Catcott on the Deluge. 1761, p. 54. 

* 8vo. p. 12. These * Essays,’ which originally appeared in the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, are unavoidably brought 
under notice, in considering the history of this subject, from their 
having been referred to with approbation by the learned and excellent 
Dr Graves. Lectures on the Pentatéuch, &c. 2d edit. Introduction. 
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speaks of * the evident agreement he has discovered’ between 
the Mosaic account of the creation, and the most certain and 
striking geological observations. After some very just remarks 
upon the relation that may exist between historical testimony 
and the result cf physical inquiry, he goes on to the investiga- 
tion by which ‘ the series of facts’ that he refers to, had been 
educed, and concludes his Essay *‘ On the Primeval State of 
‘the Globe,’ with these remarkable passages. ‘ Here, then, 
* we have seven or eight geological facts, related by Moses on 
‘ the one part, and, on the other, deduced solely from the mosé¢ 
exact and best verified geological observations, and yet agreeing 
‘ perfectly with each other, not only in substance, but in the 
* order of their succession. On whichever of these we bestow 
* our confidence, its agreement with the other demonstrates the 
*truth of that other; but if we bestow our confidence on nei- 
‘ther, then their agreement must be accounted for. If we at- 
‘tempt this, we shall find the improbability, that both the ac- 
* counts are false, infinite; consequently one must be true, and 
* then so must also the other ;’—and afterwards,—* Let this im- 
‘ probability, as to the substance of the facts, be represented only 


* by 75, then the improbability of their agreement as to seven 


* events, is oe that is, as one to ten million, and would be 


x 

‘much higher if the order also had entered into the computa- 
* tion.’—Lissays, pp. 52, 53. 

Now, of the facts here mentioned, as ‘ deduced solely from 
* the most exact and best verified observations,’ there is hardly 
one that is not either an inference of very doubtful correctness, 
from the observations of other writers, of various and unequal 
authority, or that does not involve some unsupported hypothe- 
sis; * and we are convinced, that every candid and well inform- 
ed geologist of the present day will Be of opinion, that a wilder 
and a more fanciful series of propositions, has hardly ever been 
brought together. If, then, as the author boasts, the connexion 
between his statements and the Mosaic history is such, that 





* Such, for example, as, that the central parts of the earth contain 
immense empty cavities,—the sweeping denial of the agency of heat. 
in the formation of rocks,—the account of the nature and properties 
of the original chaotic fluid—the chemical qualities of which, the 
author speaks of almost as if a portion of it had been carefully ana- 
lyzed and tested by him in his laboratory. These strides in theory 
of Mr Kirwan, and other zealous converts of the Neptunian system, 
bring to mind the movements of their protecting deity in Homer— 

—Teis uiv opskeer” idv’ 7b Cirergauror, ixsre tixpewe, 


Aly s.—K. N. 20. 
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they must stand or fall together, the history cannot be true !— 
and the same may be said of the far greater number of what are 
termed statements of fact upon this subject; which are all re- 
garded by their respective authors as identified with the Scrip- 
ture history, though, in reality, not less at variauce with each 
other, than they all are with the actual phenomena of the 
globe. 

The account given by Mr Kirwan of the Deluge, is of the 
same character, and no less remote from demonstration. Thus 
he speaks of a current from the south, as if he had actually been 
a witness of its progress; and finally, mentions the basaltic 
masses on the Scotch and Irish coasts, and those of Faro, as 
appearing to him to have been ‘ rent into pillars, by the con- 
* cussion which separated the British Islands from the Con- 
*tinent!’ pp. 80, 81. 

But it is unnecessary to pursue the history of this subject. 
What we have stated is assuredly sufficient to account for the 
disgust which arguments so feeble, combined with so much pre- 
tension, must have excited in the minds of those who were dis- 
posed to doubt the authority of the Sacred narrative, and no 
less to justify the fear of such discussions entertained by some 
of the friends of Revelation. Some of the more modern publi- 
cations connected with the geology of the deluge, are fortunate- 
ly of a very different character ; and the memorable prelimina- 
ry dissertation of Cuvier, which is decidedly at their head, is not 
less reniarkable for the variety of new and interesting views it 
presents, than for the general soundness of its reasoning, and 
the moderation of its tone. We should have hoped that the 
time for such publications as we have last quoted, was entirely 
gone by, if some very recent publications did not threaten to 
take us back again to the darker ages of geology. * 

* We may give, as a favourable example, the ‘ Comparative Esti- 
‘ mate of the Mineral and Mosaical Geologies,’ by Granville Penn, 
Esq. of which a review, full of the highest praise, has appeared in 
one of the Scientific Journals. This work is evidently the production 
of a gentleman and a scholar, who writes with the best intentions, 
after reading very largely upon geology, and seeing very little (we 
really have not any intention to offend) of the actual appearances of 
the earth ; and it is precisely such a book as might have been ex- 
pected, upon a subject where the preportion—or disproportion—of 
the author's qualifications, ought to hold an inverted order. As these 
pages were going to the press, ‘a Supplement to the Comparative Esti- 
‘mate’ came into our hands, consisting chiefly of criticisms on the 
principal subject of Mr Buckland’s volume, founded on this most 
extraordinary supposition,—that the contents of the caves at Kirk- 

4: 
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The present volume is divided into two parts; the first giving 
an account of the evidences of diluvial action, afforded by caves 
and fissures in Great Britain and on the Continent; the second 
containing an able digest of the proofs to the same effect, aflord- 
ed by phenomena upon the surface of the earth. ‘The former 
part is derived from the personal researches of the author ; the 
jatter is in a great measure collected from other authorities; 
but it abounds also in descriptions of what he himself had seén. 
In a work of this nature, style is of subordinate importance 
and, like Saussure, the author might probably say, that he has 
been more employed.in climbing mountains than in polishing 
his periods. * But the style throughout is clear, forcible, and 
perfectly unaffected, and it rises occ¢ casionally i into a natural and 
familiar eloquence, which makes us suspect that the writer must 
be a very entertaining companion, and an excellent public lec+ 
turer. He is evidently filled with a lover-like enthusiasm, that 

‘ annihilates both time and space,’ in the pursuit of his favour 
ite objects; and speaks with the greatest indifference of journies 
into Yorkshire, Devon, Wales, and Germany, which, to most 
persons, would appear rather formidable undertakings. But 
the effect upon his readers is excellent. It gives life and 
freshness to the whole discussion, and makes them enter keenly 
into the spirit of an inquiry, in which the author is himself so 
ardent. We know, in fact, no book better calculated to make 
converts to the study of geology. 

We propose to give a short abstract of both departments of 
the volume: but as the cave of Kirkdale is the basis of all the 
author’s reasoning, besides being itself a subject of great inter+ 
est, Our account of it must enter somewhat more into detail. 

In the summer of 1821, a cave was discovered at Kirkdale, 
near Kirby Moorside in Yorkshire, which was found to con- 
tain bones in great abundance. ‘These were first brought into 


dale, and other places, were of contemporaneous deposition with the 
rocks in which they occur, and the caverns themselves produced by 
the gases evolved, during the putrefaction of the animal bodies, with+ 
in the substance of the strata, while in a state of softness!! How 
any person, who had either seen a cave, or read Mr Buckland’s book, 
could form such an hypothesis, we are utterly at a loss to conceive. 
Some of the remarks, however, on the Kirkdale evidence, are not uns 
deserving of attention. 

* There are some expressions, in which the migratory habits of 
the ge logist have obviously had some share. The phrase, p. 80, 
‘that animals are perpetu ally being lost,’ by falling into old shafts, &e. 
and a few others of the same description, could not have been writ- 
ten at Oxford. 
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notice by Mr Harrison, a medical gentleman of Kirby Moor- 
side; and some specimens, among which was a fragment of an 
hyzena’s jaw, being shown soon ‘after to the author of the pre- 
sent volume, he was struck by observing, that the bone and 
teeth were partially worn down and polished, in a manner 
very different from the ordinary wear of pebbles, or other 
hard substances, rolled by a flood; and immediately conjec- 
tured that this fragment came from a den of those animals, 
and that its peculiar appearance had been produced by the 
feet and skin of the inhabitants in their passage to and fro; 
and, if so, that the hyzena must once bave been a living in- 
habitant of Yorkshire; a fact which would remove all doubts 
upon a question of great interest in natural history, respect- 
ing the native place ‘of animals belonging to genera confined 
at ‘present to warm climates, but whose remains are extensive- 
ly distributed in this country. For the purpose of verifying 
his conjectures, Mr Buckland went soon after (in December 
1821) to the place; and found, in the local circumstances, 
abundant confirmation of his first opinion. After his re- 
turn, in examining a collection of specimens from the cave, a 
substance was detected that was not bone, and the nature of 
which was doubtful. ‘This was put into the hands of Dr Wol- 
laston (who, on hearing the story, had demanded whether any 
Alium-Gracum * was found in the cavern), and was ascertain- 
ed, upon analysis, to contain the earthy components of bone ; 
and being shown afterwards to the keeper of the wild beasts at 
E-xcter change, it was at once recognised, from its resemblance 
to the dung of the living hyaena; which ‘animal, the keeper at 
the same time stated, was, of all those under his care, the most 
voracious of bone. 

The cave in which these extraordinary remains were found, 
is situated on the side of a ravine, in which runs a small stream, 
communicating with the Vale of Pickering; and the author 


* We have not been able to ascertain satisfactorily the origin of 
this term. The name is given, in the older Pharmacopaias, to the 
whitish excrement of dogs and other animals that feed largely on 
bones ; and the substance, which consists in a great measure of the 
earthy components of bone, was formerly used as a medicine. We 
have heard, on the authority of Porson, that the words were ori- 
ginally written a/bum, xvvs ; and that the apothecaries’ apprentices, 
not knowing what to make of the Greek character, substituted for 
the latter term the word Gracum. Since the publication of Mr 
Buckland’s book, we have been informed that Album Graecum was 
found in the cave at Kirkdale in a much greater quantity than had 
been at first supposed, and was intimately mixed with the mud in se- 
veral placcs. 
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supposes—or, we should rather say, conjectures—that the Vale 
itself was, at some remote period, a lake, held up by a natural 
dam ‘at the present gorge of New Malton.* The mouth of 
the cave is about eighty feet above the bed of the stream which 
it overhangs;—to which height, of course, the water never 
rises at present, even during the highest floods. The con- 
tents of the cavern, and the manner in which they were dis+ 
posed, were very remarkable: the roof was studded with pend- 
ent stalactite, + the bottom incrusted with a coat of stalagmite, 
and upon it, to the aver depth of about a foot, was an un- 
equal deposite of soft mud or loam, the surface of which, when 
the cave was first opened, was nearly smooth and level; and 
above the mud was a second coat of stalagmite, in the form of a 
plate or crust, ‘ shooting across like ice on the surface of water; 
or cream on a pan of milk;’ but there was, distinctly, no alter- 
nation of mud and stalagmite between this crust and the bot- 
tom. It was chiefly in the lower part of the mud, and in the 
lower stalagmite, ¢ that the bones were found. These were all 
incrusted with mud or stalagmite, and more or less ; 
but they retained, in most instances, a considerable portion of 
their original gelatinous matter ; they were also, with very few ex- 
ceptions, broken into ‘ angular fragments and chips;’ and the 
fragments projected, in some places, through the stalagmite, as 
the author has chosen to express it, ‘ like the legs of pigeons 
through a pie crust.” The mud contained no rolled pebbles, 
nor did a single fragment of bone bear the appearance of hav- 
ing been rolled b the action of water. 

The animals whose remains were thus discovered, belonged 
to no less than twenty-three species; viz. Hyena, Tiger, Bear, 
Wolf, Fox, Weasel, Elephant, Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, 
Horse, Ox, three species of Deer, Hare, Rabbit, Water-rat, 
Mouse, Raven, Pigeon, Lark, a species of Duck and Par- 


* There is some inconsistency, or something that requires expla- 
nation, upon this point; for as the excavation of valleys, and the 
deepening, at least, of that in which the cave at Kirkdale is situated, 
are ascribed by the author to the deluge,—it may have been that, 
before that event, no valley whatsoever was in existence where the 
Vale of Pickering is at present. 

+ Water, in filtrating through limestone, becomes impregnated 
with carbonate of lime, which it again deposites on exposure to air ; 
and, in dropping from the roof of cavities, forms pendulous masses, 
like icicles: these are called Stalactites, When the deposite is forme 
ed on the floor of the cavity, it is called Stalagmite. 

t On this last point we have heard a different statement; but.we 
do not consider it as very material. , 

VOL. XXXIX. NO. 77, 
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tridge.* |The bones, of all kinds, were in the same fractured 
state, scarcely any but the hard and solid portions remaining 
entire. Some bore the marks of teeth; and these marks, it is 
asserted, in some instances fitted exactly the teeth of the hyzena’s 
jaws found in the cavern; not a single skull was found. The 
bones of the hyzenas were as much broken as those of other 
animals; and the fractures appeared to have been produced by 
violence, and not by decay. Three hundred hyzenas’ teeth, being 
the number corresponding to at least seventy-five individuals, 
were in the collection of one gentleman, Mr Gibson of Strat- 
ford; and, calculating from the total number of teeth found, 
the cavern must have contained two or three hundred hyzenas 
at least,—some of which had died very young, since their first 
or milk teeth had not been shed. The horse’s teeth were very 
rare; and the most abundant, perhaps, of all the bones, were 
those of water-rats. 

There seems, then, from the combination of circumstances 
which we have just stated, to be sufficient reason to conclude, 
that this cave had actually been an hyena’s den :—and the au- 
‘thor’s theory is, that, when the cave was thus inhabited, the Vale 
of Pickering was a lake, containing, among other residents, the 
hippopotamus, water-rats, and ducks; while the surrounding 
wilds were occupied by the elephant, rhinoceros, and other 
beasts, whose remains were found in the cavern :——and that the 
hyzenas, who were lords of the mansion, occasionally brought 
in fragments, to feast upon at leisure; but, when hard pressed, 
did not spare their younger brethren, and condescended even, 
now and then, to devour such diminutive animals as rats and 
mice, 

The peculiar appearance of polish in some of the bones to 
which we have already alluded, is a fact in support of the for- 
mer occupation of the cave by living animals, of which the au- 
thor has availed himself with considerable ingenuity. He con- 
cludes his description by stating, that he can imagine ‘ no other 
* means than the repeated touch of the living hyzanas’ feet and 
‘skin, by which this partial weaving away and polish can have 
‘been produced: + for the process of rolling by water would 


* The several animal remains were identified by comparison with 
specimens in the well-known collections of Mr Brooks of Great 
Marlborough Street, London, with the aid of the proprietor,—and at 
the College of Surgeons, with the assistance of Mr Clift; and the 
plates have since been examined and recognised by M. Cuvier. 

t «I have been informed by an officer in India, that, passing by a 
‘ tiger's den, in the absence of the tiger, he examined the interior, 
‘ and found, in the middle of it, a large portion of stone, on which 


7 
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‘ have made pebbles of them, or at least would have broken off 
* the edges of the teeth and delicate points of the fractured ex- 
‘tremities of the bone, which still remain untouched and 
‘sharp.’ p. 31. 

The facts we have just stated make, of themselves, a very strong 
case; but Kirkdale being the author’s chief position, he has 
very wisely endeavoured to entrench himself, and has called in 
the assistance of evidence derived from the habits of the animal, 
attesting extreme voracity. The living animal, in attacking a 
dog, * begins by biting off his leg at a single snap;’ and the 
capacity of his teeth for such an operation is obvious. The 
strength of neck and jaws, for which the race is remarkable, 
must have been prodigious in the fossil animal ; for it seems to 
have been one third, or even twice as large, as the existing spe- 
cies. And Mr Clift has shown that the skull was provided with 
two great crests or ridges of bone, affording unusual space for 
the attachment of muscles. Various proofs are given by tra- 
vellers of the extreme voracity and strength of the African hy- 
zenas, which, it appears, will sometimes combine their powers, 
and drag off the entire carcass even of acamel. But it is less 
certain that they take the carrion actually into their dens; and 
we find it has been mentioned lately, in a paper read at the 
Wernerian Society of Edinburgh, * that, in South Africa, they 
are not in the habit of doing so: Nor is what Busbequius says 
on this point so decisive as the author seems to consider it. + 
We have not heard indeed that any body has seen the inside of a 
living hyzena’s den, a visit to which, if the proprietor happened 
to be at home, might not be very agreeable. On this and some 
other points, the testimony of travellers is much to be desired ; 
for the light which the habits of the animals may afford, in con- 
firmation or correction of the author’s opinions, is still very 
far from being exhausted. 

That wild animals, even of the same species, should eat each 


“the animal reposed, to be worn smooth and polished by the friction 
‘ of his body.’ A stone of the same kind occurs in a cave in Fran- 
conia ; and a similar effect may be observed on the marble steps and 
altars of churches; portions even of metallic statues, that are fa- 
vourite objects of pilgrimage, are sometimes kissed away by the 
adoration of their worshippers. The well-known bronze statue of 
St Peter at Rome has lost a part of the great toe in this manner. 

* Edin. Phil. Journal, Vol. viii., April 1823, p. 386. 

+ The words are, in speaking of the carcass preyed upon—‘ por- 
‘ tat ad suam speluncam, juata quam videre est ingentem cumulum 
‘ ossium,’ &c. 

O2 
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other occasionally, will not be thought extraordinary, since they 
must all be exposed, at times, to extreme starvation. Mr Brown, 
in his journey to Darfur, has mentioned of the hyena, that when 
one is wounded, his companions tear him to pieces and devour 
him ; and ‘ though the idea of hyzenas eating such small animals 
* as rats, may appear ridiculous, it is consistent with their omnivar- 
* ous appetite.” Captain Parry supposes, that, at Melville Island 
during long winters, the wolves and foxes feed chiefly on mice; 
and Hearne says, that ground squirrels, and perhaps mice, con- 
stitute a favourite part of the food of the bears of North Ameri- 
ca. ‘If bears,’ Mr Buckland adds, ‘ eat mice, why should 
‘ not hyenas eat rats?’ But the story of their eating their 
own limbs is certainly founded on mistake; the fact being, that 
the animal is sometimes affected by a disease, which produces 
extreme itching, and causes it to gnaw its extremities, so as at 
last to consume a portion of them, as is sometimes done by 
monkies under similar suffering. 

The marks of teeth upon the bones at Kirkdale, are strongly 
in favour of Mr Buckland’s theory; and it appears, that Mr 
Sack of Bonn had observed similar marks on the bones of the 
rhinoceros and deer found in a cave at Sundeik in Westphalia, 
along with remains of the hyaeena.—But the best evidence, per- 
haps, on this point, has been obtained experimentally. 

‘ Since this paper was first published, I have had an opportunity 
of seeing a Cape hyena at Oxford, in the travelling collection of Mr 
Wombwell, the keeper of which confirmed, in every particular, the 
evidence given to Dr Wollaston by the keeper at Exeter Change. 
I was enabled also to observe the animal’s mode of proceeding in 
the destruction of bones: the shin-bone of an ox being presented 
to this hyena, he began to bite off, with his molar teeth, large frag- 
ments from its upper extremity, and swallowed them whole as fast 
as they were broken off. On his reaching the medullary cavity, the 
bone split into angular fragments, many of which he caught up 
greedily, and swallowed entire: he went on cracking it, till he 
had extracted all the marrow, licking out the lowest portion of it 
with his tongue: this done, he left untouched the lower condyle, 
which contains no marrow, and is very hard. The state and form 
of this residuary fragment are precisely like those of similar bones at 
Kirkdale ; the marks of teeth on it are very few, as the bone usually 
gave off a splinter before the large conical teeth had forced a hole 
through it; these few, however, entirely resemble the impressions 
we find on the bones at Kirkdale; the small splinters also, in form 
and size, and manner of fracture, are not distinguished from the fos- 
sil ones. I preserve all the fragments and the gnawed portions of 
this bone, for the sake of comparison, by the side of those I have 
from the antediluvian den in Yorkshire: there is absolutely no differ- 
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ence between them, except in point of age. The animal left un- 
touched the solid bones of the tarsus and carpus, and such parts of 
the cylindrical bones as we find untouched at Kirkdale; and de- 
voured only the parts analogous to those which are there deficient. 
The keeper, pursuing this experiment to its final result, presented 
me the next morning with a large quantity of Album Grecum, dis- 
posed in balls, that agree entirely in size, shape and substance, with 
those that were found in the den at Kirkdale. I gave the animal 
successively three shin-bones of a sheep y he snapped them asunder 
in a moment, dividing each in two parts only, which he swallowed 
entire, without the smallest mastication. On the keeper putting a 
spar of wood, two inches in diameter, into his den, he cracked it in 
pieces as if it had been touchwood, and in a minute the whole was re- 
duced to a mass of splinters. The power of his jaws far exceeded 
any animal force of the kind I ever saw exerted, and reminded me of 
nothing so much as of a miner's crushing-mill, or the scissors with 
which they cut off bars of iron and copper in the metal founderies.’ 
pp- 37, 38. 

We have seen some portions of the bones broken in this ex- 
periment, and compared them with specimens from the Kirk- 
dale cave. The author also has given a plate of both; and no- 
thing certainly can be more complete than the resemblance in 
the form of the fragments, and the traces of the teeth. 

On the whole, therefore, though some points of difficulty are 
still to be removed, it does appear to us, that Kirkdale, if it 
stood alone, affords good evidence as to the fact, that the hy- 
zenas and other animals whose remains are found there, once 
lived in England. ‘§ It was indeed probable,’ says Mr Buck- 
land, ‘ before the discovery of this cave, from the abundance in 
which the remains of similar species occur in superficial gravel-beds, 
which cannot be referred to any other than a diluvial origin, that 
such animals were the antediluvian inhabitants not only of this coun- 
try, but generally of all those northern latitudes in which their re- 
mains are found (but the proof was imperfect, as it was possible they 
might have been drifted or floated hither by the waters, from the 
warmer regions of the earth); but the facts developed in this char- 
nel-house of the antediluvian forests of Yorkshire, demonstrate, that 
there was a long succession of years in which the elephant, rhinoce- 
ros, and hippopotamus had been the prey of the hyenas, which, like 
themselves, inhabited England in the period immediately preceding the 
Sormation of the diluvial gravel; and if they inhabited this country, 
it follows, as a eorollary, that they also inhabited all those other re- 
gions of the northern hemisphere, in which similar bones have been 
found under precisely the same circumstances.’ pp. 42, 43. 

Of the points, which, in this passage, are supposed to be de- 
monstrated, it appears to us, that the date of the period during 
which the animals in question existed as inhabitants of Eng- 
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land, and which the author states to have immediately preceded 
the formation of the diluvial gravel, is by much the least cer- 
tain. In the circumstances of the cave itself, there is unques- 
tionably no evidence as to time; and the only standard by 
which we can be enabled to estimate the interval between the first 
deposition of the animal remains, and the period when they were 
enveloped by the mud, is derived from the perfect preservation 
of the bones; which Mr Buckland ascribes to their encasement 
and protection by the mud having taken place at too short an 
interval after the death of the animals, to admit of decay. We 
do not absolutely object to this reasoning; but the argument, 
upon a point of so much importance, is far from being decisive ; 
since the time required for the decomposition of bone, though 
not so protected, is in itself uncertain; while the assumed 
fact of long continued occupation of the caves, before the de- 
luge, would have led us to expect some variety of condition, and 
some traces of decay, in the bony fragments themselves. But 
the fact of residence, we do think, is proved as fairly as the na- 
ture of the question will allow. 

Here, then, since the greater number of these animals whose 
remains are found in the caves, belong to genera which are at 
present the inhabitants of tropical climates only, arises the very 
interesting question, whether the extinct species were adapted 
to more northern latitudes, by any peculiarities distinguish- 
ing them from the existing race? or, our climate been itself 
brought down, by a fall of temperature, to its present state ? 
The former opinion has been maintained by Cuvier, and is sup- 
ported by the fact, that a covering of down or woolly hair was 
actually found upon the skin of the Siberian elephant and rhino- 
ceros. But it may be objected, that, even supposing these ani- 
mals to have been capable of enduring the cold of Siberia, they 
must have wanted sustenance during the rigours of a Polar 
winter (for such beasts as the hippopotamus cannot be supposed 
to have migrated to the South), unless a totally different state in 
the vegetation also of the northern regions had existed, to furnish 
them with food. It might be added, that the fact of the remains 
of crocodiles, of tortoises, and of vegetables and shells, nearly al- 
lied to those which are peculiar to hot climates, being found in 
the secondary strata, as well as in the diluvium of high northern 
latitudes, renders it probable that the temperature in which these 
plants and animals had lived, and were deposited, was warm. 
But this last argument is not strictly applicable to the case im- 
mediately before us, since the fossils of the solid strata belong 
to a geological era altogether different from that of the diluvial 
gravel, The subject is certainly deserving of further investiga- 
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tion; but the balance of probability seems at present to be ‘more 
in favour of such a change of climate as we have mentioned, 
than of the various and extensive alterations which must other- 
wise be supposed to have taken place in the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms. 

But the cave of Kirkdale, in itself, affords no evidence as“to 
the mode in which its former inhabitants perished. If, as the 
author supposes, the Vale of Pickering was at one time a lake, 
the mud may have been produced by the overflow of its waters ; 
and their rise to a sufficient height for that purpose, before the 
breaking down of the present gorge at New Malton, seems not 
at allimprobable. The animals may have deserted the cave some 
time before this invasion; and the different specics, whose.re- 
mains are now found within the cavern, may have been gra- 
dually exterminated, or have naturally faded away. The mode 
of their destruction acquires much greater importance, when we 
become acquainted with the close resemblance of the pheno- 
mena presented by this cavern, to those of other caves and 
fissures in distant places; and with the connexion of the whole 
with another extensive class of appearances, all concurring to 
demonstrate an universal inundation of the globe. Mr ‘Buck- 
land next applies himself to this wider field of inquiry; and 
here it may be necessary to anticipate what belongs more di- 
rectly to the latter portion of the volume, for the purpose of 
enabling our readers to follow the author’s researches, and to 
enter into the arguments which he has derived from them. 

1st, It requires but a very slight acquaintance with the strata 
of the globe to perceive, that the mechanical agency of water 
(or rather of solid matter suspended and transported by watér),* 
has had a large share in the formation of all parts of the earth’s 
surface; since rounded and water-worn fragments, more or Jess 
cemented, together with gravel and sand,—are of frequent occur- 
rence,—in beds which alternate with all the more solid strata,— 
except perhaps those of the oldest primary rocks. The existence 
and destruction of organized beings must also have been of very 
ancient date, since their remains are found enclosed in the sub- 
stance of rocks of all ages, with the same exceptions; and as 
the strata themselves have obviously been the produce of more 
tranquil agency than that by which gravel must have been 


* It has been shown, especially by Mr Brongniart, in an excellent 
memoir (article Eau, Dictionnaire des Sciences Naturelles), that 
water, when unassisted by the suspension of solid matter, has no sen- 
sible effect in the construction of rocks. 
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formed, repeated submersions of the surface, with alternations 
of violent action and repose, seem to be required, in order to 
account for these appearances. 

2dly, Above all the more regular beds which we have just de- 
scribed, accumulations are every where found—in the form of 
silt, sand, gravel, and water-worn fragments, which frequently 
contain (in addition to fragments of the solid strata) the re- 
mains of animals very like those at present inhabiting the globe, 
but distinct from any that have been discovered in the strata 
themselves. These last accumulations are not, as in the former 
case, succeeded by, nor do they ever alternate with, any solid 
beds of uniform composition, but are always found indiscrimi- 
nately above them; and they are evidently the products of hasty 
and tumultuous operations, more recent than the period when 
the solid strata were deposited. Many of the earlier naturalists, 
and more recently Catcott, not perceiving, or neglecting this im- 
portant distinction, assumed that no more than one great action 
of water had contributed to the present condition of the earth; 
confounding the productions of the two epochs just now men- 
tioned, and ascribing the occurrence of organized remains in 
both to the same period *—an error which occasioned great 
embarrassment, and led, as we have already intimated, to much 
controversy. But all geologists, we believe, now agree in re- 
garding the latter gravel as the product of a revolution compa- 
ratively recent, and leave the events of prior date in the his- 
tory of the globe to be illustrated, if ever they shall be, by future 
and more fortunate inquiries. 

Thus, then, we have three distinct epochs, which it is very im- 
portant to keep in view; and, for this purpose, Mr Buckland 


* Linnzus, however, was fully aware of this distinction, and has 
expressed himself in relation to it with his usual quaintness.—‘ Qui 
* hec omnia deluvio adscribit, quod cito ortum, cito transiit, is 
‘ profecto peregrinus est in nature cognitione, et ipse cacus, alio- 
* rum oculis videt, si quid videt.” Oratio de Tell. habitab. incre- 
mento Ameenit. Acad. II. p.416. Robinson had said, long before, 
* It cannot be imagined, that those shell-fish should be lodged, and 
‘ petrified to stone, upon the tops of high mountains, and enclosed in 
* the middle of hard rocks, by that general flood.’ (Westmoreland, 
&c. p. 33.) And it would appear that, so far back as the year 
1517, Tracastoro had enounced the same opinions. Our countryman 
Mr Smith also entertained correct notions upon this subject, and was 
one of the first who diffused them in England ; but, on the Continent, 
it is to Cuvier that the prevalence of just views is principally to be 
ascribed, 
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has proposed * to limit the term alluvial to those partial de 
posites, the origin of which may be referred to the daily action 
of torrents, rivers and lakes; appropriating the term dilwoial to 
the universal accumulations of loam and gravel, and antediluvial 
to the solid and still more ancient strata. The chalk-beds, 
oolite, lias, &c. may be taken as examples of this last division. 
The remains of fossil elephants, which are very generally dif- 
fused, may be considered as characteristic of the diluvial de- 
posites. The aliuvial sands, &c. of rivers, are familiar to all our 
readers. 

It would appear that secondary Limestone, of almost every 
age, has been universally pervaded by fissures more or less 
cavernous; and that the phenomena connected with them, as 
the occasional absorption of rivers, &c. are everywhere alike. 
The mode of the formation of these cavities has not yet been 
explained ; but it must have been of very ancient date: And it 
can easily be imagined, that if a tract composed of beds con- 
taining such vacuities were torn up and furrowed by a deluge, 
the newly formed valleys would cut the branching fissures in 
the most varied and irregular manner; so that the mouths of 
the remaining portions of” the original caves would frequently 
open on the sides of the valleys ; and sometimes, where they had 
at first been open to the surface at considerable distances from 
their former places of communication with it, and as the same 
operation also conveyed more or less of the suspended matter 
into the cavities, those which opened immediately upwards 
would be frequently blocked up. 
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* In a valuable ‘ Table of the superposition of the strata in the 
British Isles.” It should not be forgotten, however, that the pro- 
ductions of Mr Smith, of which we have given an account (Edin. 
Rey. Vol. 29. p.311, &c.), have been practically the foundation of 
this, and all the other enumerations of the English strata that have 
since appeared, 
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course of such a cave as we have now described, and at right 
angles to a valley into which it opens; A, representing the sup- 
posed place of the entrance, before the excavation of the valley ; 
B, the actual entrance in the face of a cliff on its side; and C, a 
tabular passage which probably may have once communicated 
with the surface, but is now closed above. 

As the agents concerned in the production of the phenomena 
we have just described, were of universal operation, considera- 
ble uniformity, in the resulting appearances, was to be expect- 
ed in every quarter of the globe; and the author has according- 
ly found, that the caves and fissures themselves which he has 
examined, in England and Germany, are every where of the 
same construction. The next point of inquiry was, whether 
the nature and circumstances of their contents were the same, 
in other caves and in other places, as at Kirkdale; and here 
too the evidence is very complete and satisfactory: but we can 
mention a few only of the more remarkable circumstances. 

- Not long after the author’s examination of the cave above 
described, a second cavern was found at Kirkdale, which was 
examined in the presence of Mr Buckland, accompanied by 
Sir Humphry Davy and Mr Warburton. It contained: no 
bones; but the floor was covered with mud, six feet in depth, 
partially glazed over with stalagmite; and it agreed in every 
respect with the first. The absence of bones, the author justly 
remarks,—the mud being present,—adds to the probability, 
that it was the instrumentality of the hyznas, and not of 
the waters, that introduced the animal remains in the for- 
mer instance. About the same time also with this second 
cave, a great irregular crack or chasm was discovered in 
the limestone rock of Duncombe Park, near Kirkdale, termi- 
nating upwards in a small aperture, and lying like a pitfall 
across the path of animals; the crack itself descending ob- 
liquely, presented several ledges or landing places, strewed 
with fragments of limestone, and with the dislocated skele- 
tons of animals, that had fallen in and perished. These bones 
were all comparatively fresh, and Jay loose and naked on the 
places where the animals died; and, the author infers, that 
if fissures, as he thinks probable, existed in the antediluvian 
face of the earth, in much greater number than at present, the 
then existing animals must have fallen into them and perished, 
in the same way as happens at present; an accident to which 
the habits of graminivorous animals render them much more 
liable than beasts of prey; and this, he thinks, will account 
for the comparatively greater frequency of the remains of the for- 
mer, in the antediluvian fissures. A cave, which was discovered 
about the same time in Derbyshire, demonstrates the connexion 
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which subsisted in the former state of the globe, between such 
fissures as we have just described, and caverns containing bones. 
In sinking a shaft near Wirksworth, the miners suddenly pene- 
trated a cavity filled with loose materials, in the centre of which, 
nearly all the bones of a rhinoceros were discovered, along 
with those of an ox, and some of deer. As the work advanc- 
ed, the loose mass continued to subside, and at length an open 
chasm, the existence of which had never been suspected, ap- 
peared, at some distance, in the surface of the field above. The 
author found, that the projecting parts on the sides of this 
chasm, were rubbed and scratched by the descent of the rocky 
fragments as they had dropped in. From the situation of the 
rhinoceros, it seems probable, that the carcass had been drifted 
into the cavern entire, at the same time with the diluvial mat- 
ter. 

A suite of cavities in the same neighbourhood establishes 
another important fact in this investigation; being situated 
near the edge of a high cliff, and far above the possible influ- 
ence of any floods from the nearest brooks and rivulets: so that 
it is impossible to ascribe to their agency, the enormous deposite 
of ochreous mud which the cavern contains. Several of the 
caves in Germany also occur at heights far above the access of 
any of the existing river-floods. 

A remarkable series of caverns, discovered a few years ago 
in the limestone of Plymouth, had been supposed to furnish an 
instance of complete enclosure, within the substance of a solid 
rock, of the remains of the same animals, which had in every 
other case been found in situations communicating with the 
surface. These caves also have been examined by the author 
in company with Mr Warburton; and his account of them, 
which is very full and satisfactory, corrects this erroneous o- 
pinion; and explains the causes of the deception, which arose 
merely from the intersection of the cavities, in places distant 
from their original opénings. The remains last discovered in 
the Plymouth caves have been described with great accuracy 
by Mr Clift, and represented by that gentleman with his usuai 
skill, in the Phil. Trans. (1823). Among these, were the 
bones of an hysena, remarkable for its great size, the skull of 
which afforded those indications of extraordinary muscular power 
in the animal to which we have already alluded. 

The story of a cave at Paviland, near the Worm’s Head on the 
coast of Glamorganshire, is remarkable from its giving an ac- 
count of part of a human skeleton which was foundthere. Tie 
cavern is on the sea-shore; and where the floor is beyond the 
reach of the sea, it is covered with loam, containing fragments 
of limestone, recent sea-shells, the tecth and bones of the ele- 
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phant, and of several other quadrupeds, introduced by diluvial 
action; and of a woman, who, it would appear, had formerly 
inhabited the cave, and whose age and occupation may possi- 
bly receive some light from the remains of a British camp ex- 
isting on the hill immediately above. The author thinks it pro- 
bable that she was buried, with her habiliments, in the 
cavern, about the time of the Roman occupation of Bri- 
tain. 

Mr Buckland begins his account of some of the most re- 
markable of the caves in Germany, which he himself examin- 
ed during the summer of 1822, by stating, that ‘ there prevails 
throughout them all, a harmony of circumstances exceeding what 
his fullest expectations would have anticipated: all tending to esta- 
blish the important conclusion, of their having been once, and once 
only, submitted to the action of a deluge, and that this event hap- 
pened since the period in which they were inhabited by the wild 
beasts.’ p. 108. 

The chief difference between the state of these caves and 
those of England seems to be, that the mouths of the former 
have in some instances remained open, and that they have been 
again occupied, in their postdiluvian state, by animals; and 
would, at this moment, probably have been tenanted by wild 
beasts, had not the progress of human population extirpated 
them from that part of the globe. 

The circumstances which this examination has enabled the 
author to add to the descriptions previously given of the German 
caverns, are, principally, the occurrence of pebbles in the earthy 
sediment, and the important fuct, that no bones whatsoever were 
discovered in any part of the naked or solid rock; the whole 
being confined, in every case, to the mud deposited in the lower 
part of the cavities,—a point upon which a different statement had 
frequently been made. The general state of their interior agrees 
with that of Kirkdale, in presenting, 1s¢, A false floor of stalag- 
mite; @dly, A bed of loam or diluvial mud, interspersed with 
pebbles, angular stones and bones, but without any alternation 
of stalagmite ; 3dly, Beneath this mud is the actual floor, which 
is sometimes polished, as if by the trampling of the inhabitants. 

‘ In these caverns which seem to have been dens before the intro- 
duction of the mud, the bones increase in quantity as we descend to 
the lower vaultings, ‘ or cellarage ;’ which are choked up with the 
confused mass of bones, pebbles, and mud. In some places this 
mass is consolidated by calcareous infiltrations, into a hard osseous- 
breccia, * resembling that of Gibraltar, but not so red, in which gal- 


* The term Breccia is applied to angular fragments of stone (or 
bone) united by a stony cement. 
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leries have been dug, to extract the bones ; and of these artificial gal- 
leries only, it is true, that the roof and sides have bones adhering to 
them,—for in the natural chambers, there is not a single bone except 
upon the floor.’ p. 111. 

The detailed account of the German caves is very entertain- 
ing; but we have space only for some of the more prominent 
circumstances. The section of the Biels-Hohle shows, that 
the entire cavity must have been filled, at one time, with 
a fluid suspending a considerable proportion of mud; for the 
interior is traversed by a series of rocky partitions, which, in 
Pens through the cavern, it is necessary to mount and de- 
scend by ladders; and these have uniformly, on their tops, a 
deposite of mud, over which is a crust of stalagmite like that upon 
the mud of the general floor. In the figure already given at page 
217, two such partitions are represented at D D, the dotted spaces 
above them expressing the situation of the mud, and the white 
crust the incumbent coat of stalagmite. A cave at Zahnloch 
(the hole of teeth) in Franconia, which takes its name from the 
abundance of fossil teeth that have been extracted there, has 
within it an insulated block of stone about six feet high, which 
stands ‘ like a sarcophagus,’ and is described as having its sur- 
face polished, most probably by the friction of the skin and 
paws of the bears by which it was inhabited. Kuhloch is the 
only cave examined by the author, excepting that of Kirkdale, 
in which the animal remains have escaped the effects of diluvial 
action; and ‘ the only one’ he adds, ¢ in which I could find the 
black animal earth, said by other writers to occur so generally; and 
for which many appear to have mistaken the diluvial sediment in which 
the bones are so universally imbedded! The facts respecting this 
extraordinary accumulation are very curious. It is literally true, 
that in this single cavern, (the size and proportions of which are 
nearly equal to those of the interior of a large church), there are 
hundreds of cartloads of black animal dust, entirely covering the 
whole floor, to a depth which must average at least six feet; and 
which, if we multiply this depth by the length and breadth of the 
cavern, will be found to exceed 5000 cubic feet. The whole of this 
mass has been again and again dug over, in search of teeth and 
bones, which it still contains abundantly, though in broken frag- 
ments. The state of these is very different from that of the bones 
we find in any of the other caverns, being of a black, or, more pro- 
perly speaking, dark umber colour throughout; and many of them 
readily crumbling under the finger into a soft dark powder, resem- 
bling mummy powder, and being of the same nature with the black 
earth in which they are imbedded. The quantity of animal matter 
accumulated on this floor is most surprising, and the only thing of 
the kind I ever witnessed ; and many hundred, I may say thousand 
individuals must have contributed their remains, to make up this ap- 
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palling mass of the dust of death. It seems in great part to be de- 
rived from comminuted and pulverized bone; for the fleshy parts of 
animal bodies produce, by their decomposition, so small a quantity 
of permanent earthy residuum, that we must seek for the origin of 
their mass principally in decayed bones. The cave is so dry, that 
the black earth lies in the state of loose powder, and rises in dust 
under the feet: it also retains so large a proportion of its original 
animal matter, that it is occasionally used by the peasants as an en- 
riching manure for the adjacent meadows.’ pp. 137-8. 

The peculiar form of this cavern may perhaps explain the 
undisturbed state in which the interior has remained :—a nar- 
row passage which leads into the great chamber being consider- 
ably inclined, for thirty feet from its mouth, and no part of the 
interior intersected by any other cave or fissure: whence the 
introduction of pebbles, and the action of water within the 
cave, must have been considerably impeded; and the author, 
indulging his imagination, adds, that * trom its low position, 
it is also probable, that this vault formed the deepest recess of an 
extensive range of inhabited caves, to which successive generations 
of antediluvian bears withdrew themselves from the turbulent com- 
pany of their fellows, as they felt sickness and death approaching. 
The habit of domesticated beasts and birds to retire and hide them- 
selves, on the approach of death, renders it probable, that wild and 
savage beasts also do the same.’ p. 141. 

* Allowing two cubic feet for the dust of each individual, 
‘we shall have, in this single vault, the remains of at least 
€ 2500 bears; a number which mey have been supplied in a 
* thousand years by a mortality of two and a half per annum.’ 
Chevreuil, from whom we believe the standard is taken as to 
bears, states, that a horse totally decayed, affords about one 
cubic foot of solid matter. 

The fissures containing fragments of bone, cemented by sta- 
lactitic matter, which occur at Gibraltar, and in several other 
places on the northern shore of the Mediterranean, have evi- 
dently considerable analogy to the cavities above described ; 
and they are rendered the more interesting, from Mr Cuvier’s 
having formerly been of opinion, that the greater number of 
the animals whose remains this ‘ breccia’ affords, belonged to 
species still in existence, and, consequently, were deposited at 
amore recent period than that of the deluge. The author 
however had suggested, * that the discovery, in the Me- 
diterranean breccia, of any one of the extinct animals, would 
be sufficient to establish its more ancient date; and such 
remains have since actually been found: the tusks of an extinct 
lion or tiger occurring in the breccia of Nice and Antibes; 


* Phil. Trans. 1222. 
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and bones of the bear in Italy. Mr Cuvier has consequently 
abandoned his original opinion; and in a very full account of 
the animal remains in several places on the coast of the Me- 
diterranean, in the last edition of his admirable work on Fossil 
Remains, he assigns them to the same geological period, as that 
of the extinct species of the more northern parts of Europe. * 
We shail close this part of our abstract, by giving, in the words 
of the author, what appears to us to be one of the most impor- 
tant of all the inferences derivable from his researches, that 
‘ the present sea and land have not changed places; but that the an- 
tediluvian surface, of at least a large portion of the northern hemi- 
sphere, was the same with the present one. Since those tracts of 
dry land in which we find the ossiferous caves and fissures, must 
have been dry, also, when the land animals inhabited or fell into 
them, in the period immediately preceding the inundation by which 
they were extirpated, And hence it follows, that wherever such 
caves and fissures occur, z. e. in the greater part of Europe, and in 
whatever districts of the other continents such bones may be found 
under similar circumstances, there did not take place any such inter- 
change of the surfaces occupied respectively by land and water, as 
many writers of high authority have conceived.’ pp. 162-3. 

As this deduction appears to be fairly derived from the facts 
which Mr Buckland supposes to be proved respecting the caves 
in Yorkshire, and their antediluvian inhabitants, and may be 
extended, by analogy, to every part of the surface of the globe, 
from the probably universal diffusion of limestone containing 
caverns, and the existence, in such caverns, of fossil bones; 
it renders doubly necessary the most exact investigation of the 
evidence that forms the basis of his reasoning. e should be 
sorry to see him engaged in controversy; but we have no doubt 
that he will take every opportunity to confirm, or correct his 
statements, upon all the points in the inquiry, which are at 
present doubtful or obscure. 

It is still very remarkable, that no authentic instance has ever 
occurred, of the existence of human bones in a fossil state. The 
‘homo diluvii testis’ of Scheuchzer turned out to be a great lizard; 
the skeletons from Guadaloupe, one of which has been described 
by Mr K@nig in the Phil. Trans. for 1814, are supposed, from the 
nature of the stone and the character of the situation in which 
they are found, to be comparatively recent. The instances of 
the reported discovery of the fossil bones of man, in England, 
are all, like that of the woman of Paviland, when closely ex- 
amined, of modern date; and the only remaining case, attend- 
ed with any doubt, is mentioned in the introduction to the pe- 


* Ossemens fossiles. 2d Edit. vol. iv. pp. 224. 486. 
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trefactenkunde of Baron Von Sclotheim.* It appears, that 
the caves and fissures which occur in beds of limestone and 
gypsum, in the valley of the Elster, not very far from Leipsic, 
contain the bones of various animals, belonging, both to ex- 
tinct and to existing species, the latter including man. In one 
such cavity, human bones were found at the depth of eight feet 
below those of a rhinoceros, and twenty-six feet from the sur- 
face. They appear however to have been introduced, at a sub- 
sequent period, into the diluvial loam, which had before con- 
tained more ancient bones and pebbles; but by what means, 
or at what precise period, remains to be ascertained. A single 
fragment of a human bone, obtained unequivocally, and ander 
the same circumstances with those of any extinct species of o- 
ther animals, would be conclusive on this point, which is of 
the greatest importance; because, till such remains, or some 
productions of human art be so found, there is really no physi- 
cal evidence-of the existence of man before the deluge.—So 
many circumstances point to the East, as the mast ancient habi- 
tation of mankind, that the discovery might probably be ex- 
pected from thence, if the condition of the country, the want 
of roads, and consequently of open gravel-pits, and the rare 
access of intelligent inquirers, did not almost shut us out from 
that extensive region. 


The remains of hyzenas had never been discovered in Eng- 
land till the opening of the cave at Kirkdale; but soon after- 
wards some fossil bones were accidentally brought to the author 
from Lawford, near Rugby in Warwickshire; and ‘ the in- 
* stant I saw them,’ he tells us, § I was enchanted to find the 
entire under jaw, and entire radius and ulna of a very old and 
‘large hyzena; supplying the only link that was deficient, to 
* complete the evidence I wanted to establish of the hyaena’s den 
* at Kirkdale.’— We can readily imagine his delight upon this 
occasion; it can have been canshied only by his enjoyment in 
witnessing the performance of Mr Wombwell’s living hyzena, 
upon the bones that were presented to him at Oxford. ‘There 
were not the slightest marks of fracture in these remains; and 
this, Mr Buckland thinks, is consistent with the different cir- 
cumstances of this individual from those in the cave; for the 
hyzena at Lawford appears, from its position in the diluvial clay, 
to have been one that perished by the inundation which extir- 
pated the race, as well as the elephant, rhinoceros, and other 


* Translated with observations by Mr Weaver. Annals of Phil. 
Jan. 1823. 
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tribes that lie buried with it; and consequently, ‘ as it could 
have had no survivors to devour its bones,’ we should expect to 
find them entire. 

The discovery of the remains of this rare animal, in situations 
so different as the interior of the cave at Kirkdale, and the 
gravel of Warwickshire, and with appearances so distinct, leads 
naturally to the consideration of the evidence of a general in- 
undation presented by the surface of the globe,—which forms the 
subject of the second part of the volume. So much however 
had been already done upon the subject, by preceding geologi- 
cal writers, that there was here little scope for novelty of ob- 
servation ; but the author has brought the facts together so well, 
and so ably connected the result of his own researches, especi- 
ally in England, with information derived from other quarters, 
as to make this portion of the book unquestionably one of the 
most satisfactory, in this department of inquiry, with which we 
are acquainted. 

The chief proofs of diluvial action on the surface of the earth 
are derivable, 1st, From the accumulations of loam and gravel 
universally diffused over the surface, and the remains of ani- 
mals which they are generally found to contain; and, 2dly, 
From the form and structure of the valleys and other inequali- 
ties, by which the solid materials of the globe have been super- 
ficially hollowed out. 

The loam, so widely diffused, possesses no character by which 
it is easy to ascertain its origin; but the gravel contains frag- 
ments that can often be traced to their origin, at considerable dis- 
tances, and which attest the agency of the forces that have se- 
parated and transported them. Both of these deposites éxist in 
vast quantity along the eastern coast of England; and there, 
as every where else, they are found to contain the remains of 
animals, of the same species as those which occur in caves and 
fissures. The bones of elephants especially, are very widely 
diffused both on the Continent and in this country; and not 
unfrequently are found in the gravel under the streets of Lon- 
don. The pebbles, or masses of stone which form the gravel, 
are derived, principally, from the wreck of the rocks of the ad- 
jacent districts; but with these are almost always mingled, frag- 
ments frequently of great bulk, drifted from very considerable dis- 
tances,—the intervening spaces being, in many instances, at pre- 
sent, intersected by deep valleys, or branches of the sea. Thus, 
in England, we have blocks which appear to have been trans- 
ported from Norway,—as the granites of Finland have been 
over the plains of Russia and the north of Germany. A con- 
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siderable mass of evidence is produced by the author, to prove 
that @ diluvial current from the north is the only adequate cause 
that can account for these appearances; and he has, in an Ap- 
pendix, given a memoir on the gravel of the River Thames, 
and of the rivers that fall into it; * demonstrating the agency of 
such a current in England; and tracing pebbles of the quartz 
which compose the Lickey-hill in Warwickshire, over the whole 
intervening tract, from thence to London. 

The west of England affords similar proofs of the agency of 
currents; the highest summits of Devon and Dorsetshire being 
strewed over with pebbles, that must have been lodged there 
before the excavation of the present valleys. In Scotland, 
Colonel Imrie has detected marks of attrition on the surfaces of 
the rocks, from the rapid passage of heavy bodies apparently 
driven by water. And Sir James Hall concludes a very able 
paper, + in proof of the agency of similar currents in the vicinity 
of Edinburgh, by stating, that ‘all the diluvian facts in that neigh- 
*bourhood concur in denoting one inundation overwhelming 
‘ the solid mass of the district,—this inundation being the last 
‘ catastrophe to which it has been exposed.’ Similar evidence 
of diluvial action in Ireland, is derived from the memoir of Mr 
Weaver, on the eastern portion of that Island; and, on the 
Continent, from the writings of various authors, and of Mr 
Buckland himself. 

The most important information, however, in proof of the 
universality of a deluge, was to be obtained from distant coun- 
tries; and on this point the author refers to a paper on the vi- 
cinity of Lake Huron in North America, by Dr Bigsby; { who 
has trdced in that country, the action of a violent flood from 
the north, and noticed effects similar to the denudations of Eu- 
rope; in the stucture of the valleys, the wearing away of the 
highest summits, &c.; and the formation of vast accumulations 
of sand and gravel, containing fragments which also can be 
shown to have come from the north. Similar evidence has been 
obtained from other parts of North America, so as to leave 
no doubt. of general diluvial action in that country; and, 
the author adds, that ‘ the presence of the bones of elephants 
‘ and other extinct animals, which are common to both conti- 
‘ nents, shows that the ¢ime of its occurrence was in each case 
* the same ;’—an argument, the force of which we must con- 


* Geolog. Trans. Vol. v. 
+ Trans. R. S. Edin. Vol. vii. 
t To be published in the Geol. Trans, Vo). i. Part 2, New Seyies. 
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fess we cannot perceive, and to which we shall have occasion to 
recur. 

That such effects are not confined to the lower regions of the 
earth’s surface, is proved, decidedly, 1st; By the forms of the 
highest mountains, which are universally modified in the same 
way as the lowest hills of the globe; the highést valleys also 
containing diluvial gravel like what occurs below. 2dly, By 
the existence of great masses of rock, transported across valleys 
from the most elevated points; as from Mont Blanc, the high- 
est point of Europe, to the Jura. $dly, By the discovery of 
the remains of animals in the diluvium of the highest regions ; 
as of the mastodon, and fossil species of elephant in the lofty 
plains of Quito and Mexico; the former at the height of 7,800 
feet above the sea ;—and still more remarkably, by a recent dis- 
covery of fossil bones in the Himalaya mountains. These last 
remains, which are now in the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London, were procured by Captain W. S. Webb, 
from the Chinese Tartars of Daba; who assured him that they 
were found in the north face of the snowy ridge of Kylas, in 
lat. $2°, at a spot which he calculated to be not less than 16,000 
feet high. Theyare only obtained from the masses that fall with the 
avalanches, from the regions of perpetual snow; and are there- 
fore supposed by the natives to have fallen from the clouds, and 
to be the bones of genii. They belong toa small species of horse, 
and a species of deer. * Their medullary cavities and cancelli 
are filled with white crystalline carbonate of lime, and their ma- 
trix is a grey calcareous sand, interspersed with small concre- 
tions of carbonate of lime. ‘ The occurrence of these bones,” 
adds the author, ‘ at such an enormous elevation, in the regions 
‘ of eternal snow, and consequently in a spot now unfrequented 
* by such animals as the horse and deer, can, I think, be ex- 
é plained only by supposing them to be of antediluvian origing 
‘ and that the carcasses of the animals were drifted to their pre- 
* sent place, and lodged in sand, by the diluvial waters.’ pp. 
222, 223. 

The effects of water upon the solid strata of the globe have 
been the subject of much geological debate; but it is now al- 
most universally admitted, that valleys have been excavated by 
causes no longer in action;—contrary to the opinion of Dr Hut- 
ton and Mr Playfair, who maintained that they were formed by 
the long continued erosion of the streams which actually run 
through them. This question had been long since placed in # 


* The bones of a species of bear have also it seems been found, upow 
the same spot. Qy. Rev. No. 57. pp. 155, 156. 
P2 
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very convincing light by Hutchinson and his disciple Catcott ; * 
who have shown, that the surface at present furrowed by val- 
leys, must have been in many cases continuous; and this, in in- 
numerable instances, where streams do not exist at all, (as every 
chalk down cleariy shows), or where the existing streams are 
quite inadequate to the effect. Thus, in a series such as is here 
represented, 


can, 
es 
Cos 
ad ad ad 


Sai é é 


the portions of the beds, a, b and c, at present detached from 
each other, must once have been continuous; d, has only been 
partially cut through; and e, has been left untouched, merely 
because the excavation did not cut deep enough. The coast of 
Dorset and Devon exhibits a case of this kind very beautifully ; 
and with the greater distinctness, because the beds, which are 
there intersected, by valleys nearly at right angles to the coast, 
are so different from each other, and so unlike in appearance 
(chalk, green sand, oolite, lias, and red marl), that there is no 
difficulty in tracing them, and no doubt as to their former con- 
nexion. The author’s paper on this part of the coast, + which 
he has subjoined in an Appendix, is accompanied by a map and 
explanatory views, and illustrates very clearly this important step 
in his argument. 


This very elaborate inquiry is closed by a summary of the ar- 
guments, by which Mr Buckland conceives that he has esta- 
blished the concurrence of ‘ a transient deluge, affecting univer- 
® sally, simultaneously, and at no very distant period, the entire 
* surface of our planet.’ (p. 146.) And the following appears 
to us to be the chain of proofs. 1st, The universal diffusion of 
diluvial gravel and water-worn fragments proves, that at some 
time or other, an inundation has taken place in all countries. 


* Some ingenious observations on the vallies of chalk, are to be 
found in ‘ A Dissertation upon the Surface of the Earth, as deline- 
ated in a Specimen of a Philosophical Chorographical Chart of East 
Kent, &c.’ By Christopher Packe, M.D. 1737. 

+ From the Geol. Trans. 2d Series, Vol. i. p. 95. The remaining 
geological relations of the beds in question have been described by 
Mr Delabeche. Ibid. p. 40. 
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2d, The frequent occurrence of portions of rocks, at great dis- 
tances from the masses whence they must have been detached, 
shows that this inundation. must have acted, at the same time, 
upon very large portions of the surface. The wide diffusion of 
similar organic remains, and the traces of the action of great 
currents in the same direction, tend also to establish this fact. 
3d, The general resemblance of all diluvial accumulations ; and 
the similarity in the forms of mountains and valleys, through- 
out the globe, show that these extensive inundations were also 
every where of uniform character. 4th, The identity of extinct 
organic remains, in various quarters, and the circumstances un- 
der which they are found, show, that the species of animals no 
longer exitsing were extinguished by such an inundation; and 
that it probably was sudden and transitory. Lastly, The fact, 
that the tops of the highest mountains were inundated, is proof 
that the deluge was not only universal but simultaneous, since 
the sinking of the land beneath the sea is disproved by the 
identity, which has been shown to exist, of the present, with the 
antediluvian surface of the globe. 

In considering the force of this reasoning, it is hardly neces- 
sary to premise, that to doubt the validity of the physical proof, 
by which any portion of history is supposed to be confirmed, is 
a very different thing from asserting that the history itself is 
false,—since the facts narrated may be preternatural, and conse- 
quently beyond the reach of physical support ;—our interpre- 
tation of the narrative may be erroneous ;—or the proofs may 
be insufficient, from the deficiency of our information. We 
are anxious to guard against misunderstanding upon this point, 
because, although our own belief in the truth of Revelation 
rests upon grounds too firm to be shaken by any failure of co- 
incidence between the results of physical inquiry and sacred 
history, we should be sorry, upon a subject of such great im- 
portance, to offend even the prejudices of any person from 
whom we may differ in opinion. 

That there has been a deluge, affecting universally all parts 
of the earth’s surface, and producing every where the same or 
similar effects, no person who has duly examined the evidence 
can deny. If any doubt remained upon this subject, it must be 
dispelled by the ies and decisive statements brought to- 
gether in the present publication. The only question is, whe- 
ther that great event, as the author likewise asserts, is proved, 
by physical evidence, to have been recent, transient, and simul- 
taneous ; and upon these points, we must be permitted to say, 
that the facts appear to us to afford but imperfect evidence as 
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to the date, and still less as to the duration, * of the submersion, 
We shall, however, confine ourselves at present to the most 
important of these propositions, and consider simply, whether 
the proofs of simultaneous submersion are such, and so exclu- 
sive, as would satisfy, upon a similar question in any other de- 
partment of natural philosophy, any candid and intelligent in- 

uirer, unacquainted with other testimony. For to speak of 
the support to the Sacred narrative afforded by extrinsic in- 
quiry, if the narrative itself be made to form a part of the evi- 
dence, 1s a mode of reasoning that appears to us to be altoge- 
ther inadmissible. 

We are aware that, in the present case, it is by.no means 
necessary ¢o account for the phenomena under consideration ; 
and that an universal inundation of the globe, under any form, 
whether simultaneous or successive, is so remote from any thing 
like experience, and so vast in relation to our limited concep- 
tions, that our reasoning in regard to it must, after all, be ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. But where, of two modes of effecting 
the same event, one involves great difficulty, from which the 
other is free, that surely is to be considered as physically the 
more probable which is not so encumbered, unless the proof to 
the contrary be strictly and exclusively decisive. Now, the hy- 
pothesis of simultaneous universality is obviously exposed to the 
trite, but most substantial objection, that it involves the neces- 
sity, not only of providing such a vast body of water, as no 
merely a coe agent that we know of can supply, but of remov- 
ing it afterit has been so provided. And the proofs of simul- 
taneousness, as a matter of fact, are certainly not of the ex- 
clusive character required, 

If the identity of the present and the antediluvian conti- 
nents were fully established, it would go far to exclude the 
hypothesis which explains the submersion of the highest sum- 


* The yery existence of the diluvian Gravel in such immense 
quantities, is difficult to reconcile with the supposition of a transient, 
and especially a tranquil submersion. Even if it were supposed to 
‘have been already prepared in bays of the sea, its removal to distant 
heights seems necessarily to imply a very violent action. But the 
cases already mentioned, of its plain derivation from adjacent, though 
distant eminences, and of its consequent formation during the time of 
their being under water, seem quite irreconcileable with the notion 
of a short or transitory visitation—since no little time and motion 
would plainly be required to wear down fragments of quartz, granite, 
and other hard rocks, into smooth and rounded pebbles, 
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mits by the sinking of the land; since it is not probable 
(though not absolutely impossible), that if the land had sunk 
beneath the sea, it would have risen again to its former po- 
sition; and this identity would sufficiently refute the opi- 
nion entertained by Cuvier, Deluc, and other eminent na- 
turalists, that the antediluvian ocean changed places with the 
land. But there are still other forms of successive inundation, 
which do not seem to have entered into the author’s view, and 
which are not physically excluded by any of his arguments. A 
great convulsion, for example, acting upon the waters of the: 
globe, may have produced, by a wave, if the term be applica- 
ble to so vast a commotion, or a succession of waves, that gene- 
ral destruction, by which the deluge, as a geological event, was 
characterized. How such a convulsion might have been im- 
mediately effected, whether by volcanic agency, or in what o- 
ther manner, is immaterial to the question, if the hypothesis be 
sufficient to account for the phenomena, and be not excluded 
by other considerations. Nor do the remaining steps of the ar- 
guments above enumerated, imply the necessity of simultaneous 
universality. Diluvial gravel would have equally arisen from 
the successive inundation of large portions of the earth. The 
similarity of mountains and valleys in all quarters of the globe, 
would likewise equally result from any a extensive action of. 
water; the materials acted upon being every where the same: 
and if the phenomena connected with organic remains are at- 
tentively considered, they certainly furnish no exclusive proof 
upon this question. ‘The destruction of animals would be the 
necessary result of universal and sudden inundation in what- 
ever form; and if the remains of the same extinct species 
were found in every quarter of the globe, which has not yet 
been shown,—though this would indicate a very extraordinary 
state of the antediluvian population,—it would not prove that 
the destruction of these species was simultaneous. It would on- 
ly follow, in strict reasoning, either that these remains were of 
animals, which had dived in every quarter of the globe; or, if 
confined to one region, that they were transported by the de- 
luge from thence to all the rest. In the former case, the u- 
niversal occurrence of the same remains would be no morea 
proof of simultaneous inundation, than the universal occur- 
rence of diluvial gravel; both would be the natural effect of in- 
undations, acting upon the same materials, bunt clearly neither 
in itself a demonstration of universal coincidence as to time, 
If, on the other hand, the fossil remains of the same extinct 
species be found universally,—without proof that the animals had 
actually cxhabited every quarter of the globe; it would follow, 
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that the deluge must have originated in the region where they 
had lived ;—-and since the fossil elephant, rhinoceros, hyena, 
&c. appear to have lived in Europe, then the deluge must have 
— in Europe, which we do not imagine will be contend- 
ed for. 

It has been stated, in refutation of the theory * which ex- 
plains the deluge by the approach of a comet, and the objection 
may be applied to any rapid form of inundation, that a flood 
so caused * must have left evidence of its action somewhere in 
* the wreck of lower strata carried upwards, and lodged in the 
* hollows and clefts of higher ranges,’ whereas the contrary is 
the fact. The argument is ingenious; and would have consi- 
derable force if it could be shown, without exception, that no 
fragments of rocks of lower situations occur upon the surface 
in more elevated tracks: but in the first place, we are not aware 
that this negative proposition has been universally established, 
—it is certain at least, that the remains of animals (as of the 
horse, &c. in the Himalaya mountains, according to Mr Buck- 
land’s statement) are sometimes found in regions much higher 
than those which they can be supposed to have inhabited. And 
secondly, the traces of descending action ought in every case 
to be the most conspicuous, for the operation of the retreating 
fluid would, in many cases, efface the marks of its rise. 

The truth is, that notwithstanding the talents that have been 
employed upon this department of natural history, we have not 
at present sufficient data from which to reason with safety, 
upon any general question touching the comparison of the an- 
tediluvian population, with the actual inhabitants of the globe. 
The partial extinction of species,—the mixture in certain dilu- 
vial accumulations, of the remains of extinct with those of ex- 
isting animals, +—the change of climate in high northern lati- 
tudes ; or—if no such change have taken place—in the economy 
of the races that once inhabited those regions, are a few only of 
the obscurities which time and observation have to remove. 


* Quarterly Review, No. 57, September, 1823. p. 161. 

+ There are some circumstances indicating tranquillity of deposi- 
tion, and long abode of the sea upon the surface in certain places, the 
combination of which, with so many proofs of violent and more transi- 
tory action, it isnot easy to explain. Thus, in Italy and Siberia, the 
bones of elephants, &c., abound along the banks of rivers, where they 
do not seem to have been disturbed. And it is asserted that oyster- 
shells have been found attached to the humerus of an elephant on the 
banks of the Arno; but as the specimen in question is said to be no 
longer in existence, this last point demands inquiry. See Fortis 
Mem. pour 0 Histoire Naturelle de (Italie. pp. 284, 298. 
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Mr Buckland has abstained from discussing any of the de- 
tails of the Mosaic narrative of the deluge; and in this respect 
we shall willingly follow his example. But there is one point, 
which has an important bearing upon the question we have just 
considered, and upon which the opposition between the history 
and the inferences which his work goes to establish, is so obvi- 
ous, that it must occur to every reader,—we mean the extinction 
of certain species of animals by the deluge:—the narrative ex- 
pressly stating, that all the animals, of every kind, which ex- 
isted at the time of that event, were preserved; while it is as- 
serted by zoologists, and one of the most striking novelties of 
Mr Buckland’s volume, is the confirmation of this fact, that 
certain species were totally extinguished by the inundation. 
The cave of Kirkdale alone contained at least four such ani- 
mals; and a great part of the argument of the volume rests 
mainly upon the fact of their extinction. In whatever way 
this opposition be regarded, it is deserving of serious attention ; 
since, if the text be interpreted literally, the discrepany is ob- 
vious and decisive; and if, on the other hand, such latitude of 
interpretation be allowable as will reconcile this difference, we 
can see no reason why the same liberty should not be extended 
to the entire narrative ; and in that case, there will be no diffi- 
culty, from supposed variance with the Scripture, as to the ad- 
missibility of successive inundations. 

We are aware, that it has been attempted to distinguish be- 
tween the universality of the terms, and of the sense of the ex- 
pressions, employed on this occasion by the historian, and that 
the words in question are asserted to indicate, not all, but toa 
certain proportion of the antediluvian animals; but after the 
most attentive consideration of the text, we confess that we 
cannot perceive any thing that should render the wider inter- 
pretation more allowable, in one of the cases we have mention- 
ed, than in the other. 

But, to conclude an article which has trespassed much longer 
on the attention of our readers than we intended, we shall onl 
farther observe, that the renewed discussion of this subject will 
not have been unavailing, if, by showing the difficulties of the 
question, it tends to assuage the bitterness, which has some- 
times mingled itself with inquiry upon the physical confirma- 
tion of the Scriptures. Since so much uncertainty, and on so 
many points, is still connected with the great event which forms 
the subject of the present volume; since we have seen also, that 
discussions of this nature have led so often to the violation of 
kind and charitable feeling,—it may deserve the consideration 
of those who wish well to the cause of Revelation, and to the 
progress of Science, whether it were not better to leave for a 
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time a fiehl so -often traversed with so little success; assuring 
ourselves, that the ultimate effect of the advancement of know- 
ledge, in all its departments, must be the establishment of Re- 
ligious, no less than of Scientific truth. 


Ant. XI. Memoirs of the Baron de Kolli, relative to his Secret 
Mission in 1810, for liberating Ferdinand VII. King of Spain, 
Jrom Captivity at Valengay. Written by Himself, Towhich 
are added, Memoirs of the Queen of Etruria. Written by 
Herself. pp. 40. London, 1823. 


[ue downfal of Napoleon, and the final subversion of a sys- 

tem which overwhelmed so many rights and pretensions, 
and repressed, by its terrors, the murmurs of those it aggrieved, 
—was likely to be followed by a torrent of abusive publications : 
and every one, we believe, expected, that, as soon as it was safe 
and profitable to bring to light the crimes of the departed ty- 
ranny, the press would overflow with the memoirs and testimo- 
nies of those who had been its victims. To the surprise of all 
the world, however, and the signal mortification of Legitimacy, 
nothing of this actually happened. ‘The abuse of the Emperor 
was far less after his abdication than it had ever been during his 
reign; and we believe we state the truth but feebly and inade- 
quately when we say, that all that has since been disclosed of 
his conduct and character, has tended, not only to raise the ge- 
neral opinion of his extraordinary talents, but to mitigate the 
severity of the judgments which had sometimes been passed on 
his moral defects. Till the period of his death, indeed, there 
were no publications of any note, in which his merits or de- 
merits were treated of. Since that event, there have been many 
in which he is warmly eulogized ; and none, till very lately, in 
which his conduct has been seriously impugned. There were 
circumstances, indeed, in the avowed policy and pretensions, as 
well as in the personal character of the restored sovereigns, 
which probably made their more judicious friends averse to 
provoke comparisons, and shut their mouths on the most ques- 
tionable and unpopular of his proceedings. But what deterred 
the weaker courage of Subjects, only inflamed, it would seem, 
the loyal zeal of the Monarchs themselves ; and the living Bour- 
bons, deterniined, if possible, to divide the sympathies of the 
world with the dead Emperor, have endeavoured to effect a di- 
version in favour of Legitimacy, by producing various volumes 
of their own inditing, concerning their sufferings and exploits ! 
We have already given our readers, in a preceding article, a 
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pretty full account of the most remarkable of these perform- 
ances, and have only now to say, that in the present low state of 
the Ultra press, we imagine the Baron de Kolli must be regarded 
as a very important auxiliary. His story, to be sure, relates 
to rather antiquated matters ;—but he was em loyed in behalf of 
the most legitimate of all the legitimates; and he was employed 
by the English Government, when it was far more legitimate 
than it is supposed to be at this moment. 

The Baron was sent by our Government, in 1810, to endea- 
vour to effect the deliverance of the present King of Spain from 
the Castle or Palace of Valencay, to which he had been sent 
by Napoleon, after his abdication in favour of Joseph. Of the 
importance of this mission, different opinions will probably be 
entertained; but as to the ability with which it was planned, 
and the judicious selection of the person to whom it was in- 
trusted, no doubts can possibly remain, after perusing the reve- 
lations of the Baron de Kolli, in the volume now before us. 
Our national pride has sometimes been mortified, and some- 
times soothed, by the contempt which is expressed all over the 
Continent, for our talents for intrigue—our skill, in. other 
words, in deception and imposture, in trick and successful dis- 
guise. This mission, accordingly, was not committed to the 
clumsy hands of an Englishman,—and so far all was well; but 


we fear that English feelings predominated too much in the 
choice; for, except in honesty of intention, and disregard of 
personal hazard—qualities which might have been found at 
home—we really do not think that a more awkward ne 


a more bungling manager of a plot, could well have been 
vered among the British-born subjects of the crown. 
There was, to be sure, the most formidable apparatus for con- 
cealment and disguise—‘ seals and ciphers of Bonaparte’s Secre- 
* taries of State, French pasports, and feuilles du'route, orders of 
§ the Ministers of War and of the Marine, &c. &c., all procured 
* by the English ministry, from the best sources.” We cannot 
help feeling an awkward sort of shame at this barefaced disclosure 
of the direct agency of a proud Government, in such a low scene 
of forgery and falsehood; and if there are occasions—which may, 
after all, be doubted—which render the use of such things in- 
dispensable, we must be permitted to doubt, whether the dahon. 
ance of Ferdinand was ever worth such a sacrifice on the part 
of this country. But, however that may be, the success of the 
plot manifestly depended on the utmost caution, circumspection, 
and secrecy on the part of the agent; and a very short abstract 
of his proceedings, will show how eminently the Baron de Kol- 
li was deficient in all these qualities. In the frst place, he 
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seems to have set out on his journey, without having taken the 
least pains to ascertain whether the Royal captive was at all in- 
clined to cooperate in the scheme of his removal—a matter ex- 
ceedingly doubtful up to this hour—he being at that time very 
agreeably occupied, we believe, in embroidering a petticoat for 
the Virgin Mary, and in other respects so lavishly supplied by 
Napoleon with all sorts of luxuries and indulgences, as to make it 
very unlikely that he would have gone upon the perilous and 
Quixotic undertakings, to which we seem to have invited him. 
In the second place, the Baron’s original passports were so ex- 
tremely defective, that they described a person of a different sta- 
ture and complexion, and exposed him at every step to detention 
and detection. 3dly, While waiting at Antwerp for his English in- 
structions, he forms a casual acquaintance with a young man there 
—and, without any previous knowledge whatever of his character, 
or any kind of recommendation, proceeds, on the faith of his ‘open 
and expressive countenance,’ to admit him to his confidence, 
appoints him his secretary, and associates him at once in all the 
trusts and hazards of his delicate expedition. 4¢h, On the coast 
of Quiberon, he falls in with another Baron, like himself an 
intriguant by profession, and then in the pay of the English, 
and, as it turned out, also of the French Government; and 
though he suspected, from the first, that this person was playing 
a double part, and sought his confidence only in order to be- 
tray him, he gives him so much of his talk and society, as to 
enable him to put the French police on their guard, and ulti- 
mately to ensure the miscarriage of his hopeful undertaking. 
5th, When he gets to the neighbourhood of Valencay, he takes 
no steps whatever to sound the dispositions of the prisoner as to 
the plan of an escape, or to consult his pleasure or ability as to 
the manner of carrying it into effect—but, settling with himself 
that he would make the Prince gallop away on a post-horse at 
midnight, he exhausts the whole resources of his genius in pre- 
paring a decoy for his pursuers, by sending off an empty chaise 
in an opposite direction! 6h, He then admits into his confi- 
dence another entire stranger—without even the apology this 
time of liking his appearance,—but merely because he was, or 
said he had been engaged in the Royalist insurrection of La 
Vendée. In this promising position of his affairs, his last con- 
fident opens the door one morning to a detachment of police of- 
ficers,—to whom he immediately corfesses the nature of his mis- 
sion, and is forthwith committed to the Donjon of Vincennes, 
while his papers are transmitted for the inspection of the higher 
authorities. 

There is something so absurd and almost incredibly bungling 
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in the account that is here given of this rash and abortive un- 
dertaking, that, on first glancing at it, we could scarcely help 
suspecting that the whole publication was a dull and impudent fa- 
brication, for the purpose of trying what lamentable trash would 
be swallowed by the English public under the name of Secrets of 
State, and of ridiculing, by this excessive caricature, the known 
gaucherie of our cabinet in all sorts of Continental interference. 
The singular minuteness, however, of the details, and especially 
the fact of the work having now been in the hands of the public 
for several months, without any contradiction on the part of the 
many distinguished persons who are referred to in the course of 
it, have nearly satisfied us of its authenticity; and induced us, 
in that view, to give some account of it to our readers—both as 
a singular illustration of Oxenstiern’s memorable reflection, 
* Quam parva sapientid regitur mundus !’ and as containing some 
curious specimens of the audacious falsehoods that were announ- 
ced, and at due season avowed, in the department of the Police 
under Napoleon,—as well as of the extraordinary vigilance and 
inflexible rigour with which it was administered. 

The Baron does not favour us with any account of his family 
or early history. All he says is, that * he had been previously 
* employed in secret missions in France, Germany, and Italy ;” 
and that he had good recommendations to persons of the highest 
rank and station in Great Britain. He appears indeed to bea 
person of some consideration (though we find he is only quali- 
fied as * the Sieur de Kolli’ in a rescript of the present French 
King); for Lord Wellesley presents him with a sword of honour 
—and instead of being paid in base ingots and bank bills, he is 
presented with various lots of Diamonds to the value of 200,000 
francs and upwards. He is detained some time at Antwerp, 
waiting for a passage to England—and it is in this interval that 
he picks up his friend M. Albert de St B——, whose ‘ mild 
and open countenance’ at once seduces this veteran intriguer 
into an entire reliance on his fidelity and prudence—and he 
brings him with him to England, through many perils, as his 
secretary. ‘There he is presented to the Duke of Kent and the 
Marquis of Wellesley, to whom he forthwith introduces his 
secretary ;—and then the plot for the liberation of Ferdinand is 
concocted with the noble Marquis and Admiral Cockburn—the 
parties all meeting very secretly in a house belonging to the 
Admiral, after nightfall—and repairing separately to the ren- 
dezvous, the Marquis and Admiral in borrowed carriages, and 
without any of their usual attendants! We really were not aware 
that there was ever so much mystery practised in England. 
But the beauty of it is, that all these most secret proceedings 
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are regularly reported to the police at Paris—the agents of 
which astonish the Baron on his apprehension, with a minute 
account of all his proceedings, as well in London as elsewhere. 
We fear the young gentleman with the mild and open counte- 
nance must be responsible for these disclosures—as the reader 
will by and by, we suspect, find good reason to believe. This 
trusty secretary, however, remains behind in London; and, at 
last brings down to Plymouth the forged papers and other creden~ 
tials, consisting of a letter from Lord Wellesley to the Baron him- 
self, and two letters, one in Latin and one in French, under the 
hand of our late venerable monarch George III., to Ferdinand 
at Valencay—all which are given at full length in the work now 
before us. At last they embark about the end of February, hav- 
ing previously taken on board, for the delight and recreation 
ot the expected Royal visitor, a great quantity of plate and fine 
wines, * chests filled with linen and clothes, an excellent selec- 
‘tion of books! astronomical instruments and maps! conse 
‘ erated plate and ornaments for divine service, and a Catholic 
* Priest to officiate,’ during the proposed voyage to Spain. 
They soon get over to Quiberon Bay, where they fall in with 
another adventurous Baron, calling himself de Ferriet, also, at 
that time, in the pay of the English Government, who is very ea< 
ger to engage our hero in a project for assassinating Napoleon, or 
raising a new insurrection in La Vendée. ‘Fhe Baron, however; 
fights rather shy of his brother intriguer; and openly expresses 
to the Admiral his suspicions of his fidelity. However, he talks 
enough before him to put his future proceedings completely in 
his power,—and de Ferriet is afterwards landed on the coast, 
without any attempt to watch or restrain him. We learn, in a 
note, that he certainly did give information to the French po- 
lice of de Kolli’s destination—that he was afterwards engaged, 
in 1814, in a plot to arrest the Duc de Berri,—and ultimately 
shut up for some time in the Tower of London under a charge 
of high treason. The Baron and his amiable secretary, how- 
ever, are at last happily landed in the night, and begin their 
progress towards Valencay under no very favourable auspices. 
The faithful Albert drops behind in the darkness of their 
march, and the valorous Baron finds himself alone. He calls 
loudly on his companion, but is answered only by the barking 
of distant dogs. He then turns back to look for him; and at 
last falls over him in the bottom of a ditch! He pours a glass 
of Madeira (with a comfortable flask of which he seems to have 
been provided) down his throat; and, finding his pulse quite 
strong and natural, cannot help concluding that ‘ his indisposi- 
* tion proceeded rather from moral than physical causes” t 
1 
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However, he is at last roused and brought to his senses; when 
he begs to be allowed to rest for a few hours, and entreats thé 
Baron to go on without him. ‘I made new efforts,’ says 
the Baron, ‘ to induce him to follow me. I appealed to 
* his sense of honour; to his views of interest. But all was in 
* vain!” A desperado of an adventurer, on whose conduct the 
fate of nations and the liberty of princes depended, might have 
made short work with such a craven associate. But our Baron 
acts in the spirit of a different system; and, after earnestly ex 
horting this stout-hearted and open-countenanced Royalist to 
‘ die rather than betray the secret of the state and the King’s 
* fate,’—and, at the same time, not very consistently, assuring 
his readers that he had put no material secrets in his power,— 
he says, with the most marvellous generosity we ever happened 
to hear of, * Here is a packet which contains a thousand pounds 
‘ worth of diamonds: should we never meet again, they are 
‘ yours! If not, we shall settle the account when we meet on 
§ such a day at Paris, or on some other at Vincennes ! ’—and 
so saying, he leaves the slender youth to his repose, and travels 
on all day as fast as his post-horses can earry him. When 
lounging through an inn in the evening, while his carriage is 
getting ready, he sees the faithful Albert, who, in spite of his 
exhaustion, had got on before him, warming himself comfort- 
ably at a fire,and again prevails on him to rejoin him; but is 
very soon compelled to leave him a second time behind. ‘They 
do meet again, however, at Paris; and Albert, who is still act+ 
ing as his secretary, is allowed to go unmolested when he is ta- 
ken up. Yet M. de Kolli, with a romantic sort of generosity, 
still professes to believe that he had not betrayed him. He is 
so exceedingly sentimental, indeed, on the score of this young 
gentleman, that it is not easy to tell what he would be at. ‘These 
are his last words with regard to him. 

‘ He even endeavoured to raise my suspicions of Albert. My o- 
pinion as to him was already settled. M.de St B * * * had not 
betrayed the cause of Ferdinand. Why happened it, notwithstand- 
ing, that he forfeited my esteem? The reader will excuse my silence ; 
Albert had committed more than one fault, and the police furnished 
me with ocular demonstration of it ; but, like him, I will not give my 
enemies the pleasure of smiling, at learning that the defenders of a 
just cause are not always actuated by the interests of virtue alone. 
The name of Albert will not appear again in these Memoirs; can he 
make himself equally forgotten elsewhere?’ p. 95. 

But we are anticipating a little on the course of this extraor- 
dinary narrative,—though there is not a great deal more of the 
plot to be unravelled. After taking a view of the outside of 
Valencay, and doing all he could to excite suspicion and notice, 
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by stationing saddle-horses at one place, and parading an emp- 
ty carriage, with close blinds and attending footmen, in an- 
other—he ‘ enters into engagements,’ as he terms it, with the 
Sieur Richard, of whom he knew nothing but that he talked 
zealously in favour of the Bourbons, and said he had been 
wounded in the Vendean war. He did not indeed tell him ex- 
actly what he had come for; but let him understand that he was 
engaged in some Bourbon plot,—and delivered an oration to him, 
which, however, had only the eff€ct of making him look pale, 
upon the delight of ‘ dying for a captive Sovereign,’—* and 
* sharing the fate of the faithful, whose ghosts are still trem- 
* bling on the shores of Quiberon, or the desarts of Grenoble.’ 
At last, on the morning of the 24th of March, he gives him 
2700 francs to purchase things for their journey; and soon af- 
ter, the faithful Sieur opens the door to eleven armed officers 
of the police, who immediately take them both into custody ! 
The Baron is examined first by M. Desmarest, and then by 
Fouché, to both of whom he at once avows his mission, and 
admits the fabrication of his papers,—and both give him, in 
return, * a most accurate account of my transactions in London, 
© my arrival at Quiberon, and of my slightest movements in 
‘France up to the moment of my arrest!’ They then en- 
deavour to persuade him still to go, under their superintend- 
ance, with his ¢redentials to Ferdinand, and to urge him to at- 
tempt his escape, as they wished to know whether he really had 
any desire to change his place of residence. If it turned out 
that he was really so disposed, they added that little obstacle 
could be offered to his coming out; and that, whatever after- 
wards became of him, the Baron might then turn to his own 
urposes the funds which had been provided for the occasion. 
he Baron rejects this insidious proposal with disdain; on 
which the agents of the police rejoin, with admirable composure, 
* Then we will send one to him not quite so mad as you, nor 
£ quite so proud ; ’—and the worthy Baron is forthwith immured, 
au secret, in the Donjon of Vincennes. Before we presume, how- 
ever, to tell any of the secrets of that prison-house, in which the 
unhappy liberator of Ferdinand sojourned for four long years, 
we must reveal a little of the obliquities of the Duke of Otran- 
to, as the Baron was afterwards enabled to establish them. 
The Baron was arrested at Vincennes on the 24th of March, 
and was never afterwards in the vicinity of Valencay. A let- 
ter, however, from the commandant of that fortress, dated on 
the 6th of April, and published in the Moniteur soon after, an- 
nounced to the Minister of Police that Ferdinand had just ap- 
prised him that an emissary of the English Government had 
3 
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introduced himself, and, under the false notion that he was fore 
cibly detained, had proposed to assist him to escape—that the 
commandant had immediately arrested the emissary, who de- 
clared himself to be the Baron de Kolli, and who, with the 
numerous papers found on his person, was accordingly trans- 
mitted to the Minister of the Police—and another pretended 
letter from Ferdinand to the same effect was subjoined. There 
is falsehood enough in this to disgust and offend all honest 
minds—but the documents and disclosures now made public 
by the Baron tend, if not disavowed and contradicted, to cover 
his Grace of Otranto with still deeper disgrace. ‘The fact it 
seems is, that after the Baron’s arrest, the Sieur Richard, his 
treacherous confident, was sent by the Police, with the letters 
and credentials which had been taken from his master, to seek 
admission to Ferdinand at Valencay, and to urge him to at- 
tempt his escape—but that, not being acquainted with the per- 
son of the King, he addressed himself by mistake, and in a very 
awkward manner, to the Infanto his uncle, who, suspecting 
some dishonesty, immediately informed the Commandant—and 
that the letters which have been already alluded to were then 
concocted between him and the Minister of Police, and given to 
the world as proofs of Ferdinand’s satisfaction with his condi- 
tion, and the malignant restlessness of the English. The docu- 
ments produced by the Baron, however, go still farther than 
this. The Sieur Richard, in an affidavit, declares, that he went 
to Valencay in consequence of an order signed by the Duke of 
Otranto, and that his secret instructions from the Duke were, 
* to favour the escape of the King, and to bring him as a pri- 
* soner to the Donjon of Vincennes’—that ‘ he secreted and has 
* preserved these instructions, and has now delivered them to 
* the Baron de Kolli.’? The instructions themselves, bearin 

to be signed by the Duke of Otranto, are accordingly printe 

by the Baron in this volume; and they certainly contain the 
following very extraordinary passages. After directing him 
how to gain admittance to Ferdinand, it is said, 

‘* After that, he must explain the means he possesses of facili- 
tating his escape, aitd leading him in safety to the coast of Norman- 
dy, where vessels will be in waiting, &c. &c. He must insist upon 
the prince being alone, or at least to have not more than one atten- 
dant. In either case, the governor will provide him with two or three 
trusty persons, who will be supposed to be agents of Albert, or gained 
over by him. 

‘* As to the method of quitting Valencgay, he must prevail upon 
the prince to withdraw himself from the observation of his guards ; 
if he will not consent to try it, Albert will propose to him to carry 
him off by means of forged orders, upon which the governor will de- 
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liver him to the person intrusted with the execution. It is perfectly un- 
derstood that the Sieur Albert is not to propose or to use this last 
pian, but in the event of the Prince refusing, or not venturing to risk 
the first. 

‘« The Sieur Albert will bring the Prince straight to Vincennes, 
persuading him that he is proceeding to the coast of Normandy, a little 
way round, 

‘“ In the event of the Prince refusing to fly, in order to repair 
to the coast, Albert will at least try to get from him an answer to 
the letter delivered to him. 

* « As to every other point, the Sieur Albert will follow the direc- 
tions which the governor is requested to give him; for that purpose 
he will settle the mode of communicating with M. de Berthemy, so 
as that no one in the chateau shall have any suspicion of it.”’ 
pp- 247, 248. 

The most extraordinary paper of all, however, is the cool 
and deliberate avowal of all this, made by this same Duke of 
Otranto, in answer to a categorical requisition which the Baron 
addressed to him after the first restoration of the Bourbons in 
1814, and which he has now printed in the following terms. 

*« The Duke of Otranto attests and declares, that the Baron de 
Kolli, who was intrusted with a mission from the British govern- 
ment to his Catholic majesty, King Ferdinand VII., did everything 
to execute it, which honour, fidelity, and zeal could have inspired ; 
that his arrest, which took place on the 24th of March 1810, at a 
house in the park of Vincemes, prevented him from repairing to Va- 
lencay ; that a person named Richard was sent there under his name ; 
that all his effects, money, and diamonds, were deposited at the of- 
fice of general of police, as being the private property of Baron de 
Kolli. The duke of Otranto further certifies, that all that has been 
printed respecting the Baron and his mission is a fable, devised and 
purposely substituted for the true report which was made, and in 
which the duke of Otranto proposed, 1. That the affair should not 
be made public ; 2. That the Baron de Kolli should be sent back to 
the Marquis Wellesley, to whom the duke wished to show a mark of 
respect and confidence. 

(Signed) “ Tue Duxke or Orranto! ” 
** Paris, May 20, 1814.” 

We do not feel particularly proud of the figure which our 
Ministers and Princes of the Blood make in this publication. 
But we should blush indeed for the honour of the nation, if any 
detail so humiliating as this could really be extracted from the 
records of our Foreign, or even our Alien Office. 

The rest of the Baron’s book consists chiefly of the story of 
his imprisonment at Vincennes, and of his attempts to escape. 
These last remind us of Baron Trenck; and are searcely infe- 
rior in interest. Like him, he mines through the massive walls 
of his cell, by the persevering labour of six long months, em- 
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ploying very nearly the same devices to get rid of the rubbish 
and avoid detection—like him, too, he gets clear into the open 
court, but is caught on the outworks, and remanded, of course, 
to a more safe and rigorous captivity. He was worse off than 
Trenck, however, in having to pluck out by the roots a huge 
beard of ten months growth the night before he attempted his 
escape, and in having to elude the vigilance of two watch-dogs 
in the court-yard, with whom he had sagaciously established a 
cordial intimacy some weeks before, by teeding them regularly 
with the fragments of his dinner. His imprisonment seems in- 
deed to have been abundantly severe; being entirely secluded 
from the visits of his.friends and children, or even any society 
with his fellow-prisoners, and denied the use of writing mate- 
rials, or the amusement of books. We cannot say, however, 
that he submitted to those privations with meekness. On one 
occasion, when some of the turnkeys are approaching to search 
him, he stabs himself in several places with a pair of scissors ; 
and on another, when a brutal attendant was long in coming 
with his meagre supply of food, he fells him to the ground with 
a billet from the fire—his nerves, however, having been dis- 
ordered just before this last piece of violence by a frightful 
dream, in which this same keeper attempted to bite off his 
hand, with teeth like rolls of paper containing confectioners’ 
mottoes! He is also extremely active in contriving the means 
of secret intercourse with his fellow captives, and is repeated- 
ly detected both in this and in practising on the compassion 
or cupidity of his attendants—so that it is but fair to say, that 
he brought some part of the rigour with which he was treated 
on his own head, 

Upon the approach of the Allies to Vincennes in 1814, an 
order is given by the Duke of Rovigo, then Minister of the 
Police, to remove the prisoners to Saumur, in which the Baron 
assures us, that he read with his own eyes, the following signi- 
ficant and ominous hint. ‘ As the person named Kolli is one 
* of the most dangerous of the state prisoners, I should be bet- 
‘ ter pleased to hear of his death than his escape!’ We did not 
think it usual to put such perilous intimations in writing. The 
Baron, however, is safely conveyed to Saumur; where, after 
running infinite risks from the frenzy of the mob, and the des- 
peration of his keepers, he is at last liberated in consequence of 
the entry of the Allies into Paris in March 1814; and imme- 
diately bestirs himself to recover the evidence of the tricks that 
had been played upon him by the Police in 1810, in the 
way we have pve 2 explained. He is less successful, how- 
ever, in his attempts to recover the property which had been 
seized at the time of his arrest—especially the diamonds of 
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which we have already spoken. The restored King of France, 
upon considering a memorial from him, having been pleas- 
ed merely to order that the sum of 15,000 francs taken from 
him in money should be restored, with his horse and sword 
of honour, but ‘ that the diamonds, having been given by 
© a government then at war with France, must remain confiscat- 
‘ ed.’ The Baron is very angry at this decision; of which he 
has ever since been endeavouring to procure a reversal, but in 
vain. Among other contrivances for effecting that end, he 
tells us, that he lately sent a copy of his present work, in ma- 
nuscript, to the French ministers, with a letter expressing his 
regret at being obliged to state such a fact in it—but, getting 
no satisfaction, he now gives it to the world. He distinctly ac- 
cuses the Minister of Police of having embezzled his diamonds 
—and complains that the Duke of Rovigo still retains his 
sword of honour, though ordered by the King to restore it. 
Having settled these matters in the best way he could, and 
regained possession of his original credentials from the English 
Government, the magnanimous Baron determines, after all, to 
deliver the letters of our venerable Sovereign, according to his 
original undertaking. He therefore gets a magnificent port- 
folio prepared, ‘ studded with golden fleurs-de-lis, and orna- 


* mented with the Spanish and English colours, with these 
¢ words richly embroidered—George III., King of Great Bri- 
* tain, to Ferdinand VII., King of Spain and the Indies, Pri~ 


‘ soner at Valencay;’ and, with the precious documents in 


this ‘ brilliant envelope,’ as he fondly terms it, he has at last 
the happiness of being presented before the restored Monarch 
at Madrid, in February 1815, and is received with such kind- 
ness as * fully indemnified him, he assures us, for his long suf- 
ferings at Vincennes.’ 

During the hundred days, the Baron was again engaged in 
support of Legitimacy—though in a way more unexceptionable, 
we think, than in 1810. Anxious to show, that ‘ the unjust de- 
* tention of his diamonds had in no degree weakened his devo- 
* tion to the house of Bourbon,’ he leaves his retirement in 
Spain, and accepts a commission in a corps of volunteers, chief- 
ly emigrants, which Ferdinand authorizes to be raised on his 
frontier, at the request of the Duchesse D’Angoulesme. His 
original bad luck, however, pursues him—his corps is defeated, 
and he, being made prisoner along with a number of emigrants, 
is in danger of being shot as a rebel along with them. He 
escapes this fate, however, on the representation of a Spanish 
general; and, being finally liberated by the result of the battle 
of Waterloo, resigns his military commissions, and retires to the 
tranquillity of a private station. 
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‘ The Memoirs of the Queen of Etruria’ have nothing to do 
with the adventures of M. de Kolli; and belong indeed to that 
higher department of literature to which we have already en- 
deavoured to do homage in our article on Royal Authors, and 
especially of the house of Bourbon. The object of the present 
performance, which is by no means the worst of these family 
pieces, was something more substantial than mere literary glory 
—it having been prepared, as we understand, for the purpose 
of inducing the Allied Powers, in their first Congress at Vienna 
in 1814, to make some compensation to its illustrious author 
for the territories of which, by the new order of things, she 
had been despoiled. It contains little that can now be of any 
interest, being chiefly occupied with accounts of her different 
journies and bad accommodation in the various residences that 
were assigned her. In the vast importance that is ascribed to 
matters of personal comfort, it bears a striking affinity to the 
pathetic work of the present Sovereign of France, of which we 
have spoken in another article. Even on her first arrival at 
Florence in 1801, she is wonderfully distressed to find the pa- 
lace very ill furnished, and is obliged to lay the nobility under 
contribution for ¢ plate, chandeliers, and other articles equally 
indispensable.’ Even with their aid, however, she was actual- 
ly reduced to the necessity of occasionally eating off China— 
an extremity which is thus touchingly recorded. ‘¢ This was 
* the first time that a daughter of the King of Spain, accus- 
* tomed to be served in Gold and Silver, saw herself obliged to 
* eat off Porcelain’! In 1808, she is ordered to join her fa- 
ther at Fontainebleau, where she is much mortified at finding 
that, ‘ while her parents were settled in the palace—were al- 
* lowed the whole service of the Imperial Court, and had ail 
* the gentlemen, ladies, and guards at their disposal—she had 
* only a paltry little apartment, scarcely large enough for her 
* family to sleep in,’ &c. &c.; and so it goes on, from worse 
to worse, till she is at last shut up in a convent at Rome, with 
an allowance of no more than 2500 francs per month for her 
maintenance—which Murat, in the last days of his reign, after~ 
wards enlarged to no less than $3,000. We cannot afford, 
however, to dwell any longer on the wrongs of this Princess— 
which even the Congress of Legitimates do not seem to have 
been very eager to redress:—the only compensation they are 
understood to have made her, being a temporary right to Luc- 
ca, and a declaration that her son should be entitled to the suc- 
cession of his father’s hereditary states of Parma, Placentia and 
Guastalla, after the death of Napoleon’s Maria Louisa, to whom 
they had been previously assigned. 
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Arr. XII. Observations on the Judges of the Court of Chancery, 
and the Practice and Delays complained of in that Court. 8vo. 
London. Murray. 1823. 


s rem this method of interpreting the Laws by the reason 

of them, arises what we call Eguity; which is thus de- 
* fined by Grotius, * the correction of that, wherein the law, 
* by reason of its universality, is deficient.” For since, in laws, 
* all cases cannot be foreseen or expressed, it is necessary that, 
when the general decrees of the law come to be applied to par- 


* ticular cases, there should be somewhere a power vested of de-. 
‘ fining those circumstances, which (had they been foreseen) the 
‘ legislator himself would have expressed. And these are the 
* cases, which, according to Grotius, Ler non exacte definit, 
* sed arbitrio boni viri permittit.’ 

Such is the account given by Mr Judge Blackstone of the ori- 
gin and business of the Court of Chancery in this country. And 
of a nature somewhat startling and extraordinary it is—when we 
recollect, that the most obvious and familiar notion of well-or- 
dered jurisprudence implies that every thing is determined, fix- 
ed, and known before-hand; and when, moreover, we bear in 
mind what large and unmeasured commendation is habitually 
bestowed upon the wisdom of our ancestors, for having framed 
and handed down to us a certain rule of living, undisturbed by 
arbitrary discretion, and directed only by (what Lord Coke has 
been pleased to term) ‘ the golden metwand of the law.’ Nor 
will the first feeling of surprise and uneasiness, to which this state- 
ment is calculated to give rise, receive any alleviation from the 
reflection, that the elevated and most powerfu! individual, in whom 
the trust is from time to time reposed, is, for the most part, the 
very centre and nucleus of the predominant faction in the state, 
and liable to all the predilections and dislikes which influence 
the possessors of Power :—That, whereas the other judges of 
the land are presumed (with whatever truth), from the first 
moment of their appointment, to be totally removed from 
the seductive influence of the Crown and the bias of party, 
this, the greatest of all the Judges, and the maker of the rest, 
is alone thwarted and traversed in his career by the hopes and 
fears, the jealousies and bickerings, the bustle and the dis- 
traction, of political controversy,—nay, that he is actually 
liable (we speak, of course, of the theory of the institution, with- 
out reference to any particular case) to the incalculable evil of 
removal, by the ordinary fluctuations of public opinion, or the 
veering and shifting of courtly caprice :—That, in the course of 
his judicial duty, cs must incidentally come in contact with 
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those, who, in the most mitigated and liberal shape of civil 
warfare, must be considered as opponents, but who, if, in ad- 
dition to a love of office, as connected with the gratification of 
ambition or the pursuit of fame, there should also be found a 
greedy appetite for its gross lucre and fat emoluments, would 
be converted, at once, into the most dreaded and detested: of 
enemies :—That a Chancellor of England may sit in judg- 
ment upon the estates entire, and some of the dearest per- 
sonal interests of the Russells, the Cavendishes, the Villierses 
the Grosvenors, the Whitbreads and the Sheridans, as well as 
of those who happen to be unknown, and are, therefore, as every 
litigant party ought to be, indifferent, 

We shall not, we are persuaded, be suspected of misrepre- 
senting the elegant writer, from whom we have made the quo- 
tation, so much as to attribute to him the opinion, that the pro- 
vince of a Court of Equity now, is merely to provide a remedy 
for the inconvenient pressure of general, unbending rules, 
without any other criterion thay the conscience of the Chancel. 
lor for the time being; or, in other words, (since that has been 
sometimes considered a sort of common measure of conscience), 
by the length of his foot. Our readers are perfectly aware that it 
is to be collected, from different parts of the work of the learn- 
ed commentator, that the system, ostensibly, proceeds upon as 
scrupulous and rigorous an adherence to precedent and au- 
thority, as can be found in the Courts of Law themselves, not 
to mention the important statutory provisions that form part 
and parcel of it. We know that these things are studiously 
professed; but we also know of what materials professions 
are oftentimes made, and to what purposes they are appli- 
ed. We are not quite sure that assertion heaped upon asser- 
tion contributes much, in every possible case, to strengthen 
conviction. How far the tendency has been, in latter times, to 
abridge or enlarge discretionary power in the decision of cases 
in the Court of Chancery, we shall briefly notice hereafter: But 
we must first say a word more on the difficulties which beset 
the Lord Chancellor for the time being, in the upright and dis- 
interested discharge of his duty. 

We confess, then, that we cpnsider the power of this officer 
too absolute and uncontrolled for the satisfactory dispensation of 
justice. He can hardly be deemed to be within the reach of 
that opinion, which, more than all other things put together, 
operates as a restraint upon public men, and constitutes, in ef- 
fect, since impeachments have ceased to be more than a dead 
letter in the constitution, their only responsibility. The Lord 
High ChanceHor cannot but feel himself assured, before hand, of 
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countenance and support, independent of the merit of his con- 
duct, and the wisdom and propriety of his decisions. In the 
one hand, he wields the loquacious profession of the Law, of which 
he is the head, with an almost uncontrolled authority. From 
the obsequious and time-serving,—from those, who are allured 
by the emoluments and honours, of which he has the exclusive 
patronage (and our readers may form some judgment how large 
a share of the whole body that description comprises, when 
they bear in mind that it is not yet an obsolete * aphorism,— 
that lawyers ought not to profess, even if they should, by chance, 
privately entertain, any political opinion), he is sure to receive, 
as he requires, a ready acquiescence and support. With the 
other hand, he leads after him, by the never-failing lure of in- 
terest, the less prominent, but not less busy and persevering 
body of the Clergy, who feel a natural yearning towards that 
source of patronage, which they regard, as befits pious men, 
with gratitude for favours received, and look up to with live- 
ly hope of benefits yet to come. Into the same scale must 
be thrown the whole weight of Political connexion,—the prompt 
and interested support of that prevalent party to which the 
Chancellor necessarily belongs, and of which he is, some- 
times, the chief. Now, we do not mean to affirm, that this 
consciousness of external strength must, of necessity, lead to 
the gratification of indolence, or spleen, or self-will; because 
we know that a man may be an impartial judge in the case of 
an adversary or his own, and that he may be possessed of abso- 
jute and uncontrolled power, and fail to abuse it. But we do af- 
firm, that it entirely removes the best security, which the pub- 
lic possesses, for a but and faithful discharge of duty,—a know- 
tedge that character must depend, in its original formation, and, 
afterwards, for its maintenance and support, upon individual 
exertion alone. We do aver, without undertaking to prove 
what must be the result of the decision, that it is imposing upon 
any man’s ee too severe a trial, to set him to adjudicate 
upon a case where he has a leaning of favour, or hostility towards, 
either of the contending parties. 

The continuance of Lord Eldon’s dynasty, which has en- 
dured for nearly a quarter of a century, and has considerably 
excecded the average length of the reigns of the Kings of England 
since the Conquest, has afforded an unlimited opportunity for 
the formation or perfection of a system. By the benefit of 
fortune, or his Lordship’s good management, he has been re- 


* The late Sir V. Gibbs is said to have strenuously recommended 
this prudent kind of dissimulation. 
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markably exempt, during the whole of his career, from the 
interruption of rivalry and opposition. No schemes of im- 
provement or reformation which he may have meditated, in 
the principles or practice of his court, have been cut short 
by the untoward usurpation of a successful antagonist. One 
single check only, resembling rather a vacation’s repose than 
removal from office and power, has disturbed the even tenor 
of his way. Excepting Sir Samuel Romilly, in the forma- 
tion or production of whom the noble and learned Lord as- 
suredly had no share,—but who, if he had been brought for- 
ward into the service of his country, would have rendered un- 
necessary the instructions, the reports, the commissions, and 
the other laborious ceremonials which sufficiently demonstrate 
the necessity of the case, whatever may be thought of them as 
remedies,—he has been unruffled and undisturbed by any rival, 
in public opinion, for the situation which he has filled. How 
far his Lordship has availed himself of these advantages, let 
those who have heard his judgments decide ;—let those judg- 
ments, as they are recorded, speak for him. 

That his Lordship is a great and learned lawyer—that he 
possesses a most subtle and refining understanding, and unites, 
with an extraordinary degree of penetration and sagacity, a 
singular patience and circumspection in forming his decisions, 
will be admitted, we suppose, by all who have had an oppor- 
tunity of observing him in the exercise of his judicial office. 
But it would be difficult, we conceive, on the other hand, to 
deny that he more frequently gives proof of caution than of 
boldness, of subtlety than of vigour in his reasonings—that in 
the determination of particular cases, he seems too often to ex- 
ercise his ingenuity in raising up doubts and difficulties, rather 
than in clearing them away—and, above all, that he confines 
himself far too rigidly to the decision of the special matters that 
come before him, without aiming either at the establishment of 
general principles, and the improvement of the Science he pro- 
fesses, or at the correction of those vices in the constitution or 
administration of his court, of which he daily hears and sees 
too much to make it conceivable that he should be ignorant. 
Whoever, in short, may have been driven to toil in that la- 
boratory, called Mr Vesey junior’s Reports, comprised as’it is 
within the very moderate ‘compass of eighteen solid octavos, 
with various accessary records of a kindred character and spirit, 
must have looked, we think, in vain for that great and com- 
manding talent and master mind of which the possession of the 
highest station, and that too for so great a length of time, 
creates, unavoidably, some expectation. The vast bulk of the 
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collection imposes indeed upon the mind; and a distinct effort 
inust be made in order to prevent a natural, perhaps, but too 
hasty conclusion, that, because much has been said, much there- 
fore has been proved. Separating, however, merit from size 
in these miscellanies, we shall find, in the first place, a tor- 
tuous and mazy involution, parenthesis suffocated by paren- 
thesis, a profuse, inelegant and cumbrous verbiage which af- 
flicts the reader with a sense of obscurity, and a most painful 
image of labour at once interminable and unproductive. Meaning, 
in itself never redundant or excessive, struggling in vain through 
a heavy and oppressive load of qualifications, and limitations and 
restrictions, creeps into light, at length, in a shape and in dimen- 
sions little calculated to repay the wearisomeness of pursuit, from 
its first introduction, through its gradual attenuation and diminu- 
tion, to its final extinction. We know of no instance, in short, 
in which so many and various eminent qualities, so unsparingly 
attributed to one single person, have been, in their fruits, so un- 
productive and disappointing as in the case now under considera- 
tion. Examples, we do not deny, might be selected in abundance, 
of a dissection of facts ingenious, skilful, subtle in the extreme, 
and (which is more to our present purpose) of a most cautious, 
balancing, and learned:discussion of preceding authorities, im- 
plying a suspicion of their correctness, and casting a doubt 
alike over them and the decision which is about to be pronounc- 
ed—But of a clear, unreserved, definite exhibition of general 

rinciples and of what the law is, the faithful mirror of Messrs 
Gens & Co. holds up no portrait,—because the original does 
not exist. Now, this may be prudent, and safe, and right 
under the circumstances;— We do not deny it. All we say is, 
that it does not point out the Great Judge. It is not scientific ; 
or it betokens a vice in the system—and shows that Equity is 
not a Science, 

To lay down general rules, or to establish a System in any 
branch of law or equity, is a matter of risk and difficulty, and 
cannot safely be undertaken but by persons of great know- 
ledge, and of a great reach of intellect, ‘ looking before and 
after.’ Those who are moderately gifted or stored, will do 
well not to adventure,—just as it is better to do nothing than to 
do mischief. The course for such persons is to avoid excur- 
sions, and to move within the most confined and narrowest limits 
which the execution of the immediate task before them can pos 
sibly allow. They must keep clear of general reasonings, and 
circumscribe the grounds of their decision to the particular cir- 
cumstances of each particular case upon which they are called 
upon to adjudicate. The rights of the litigant parties, by such 
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means, may possibly, for any thing we know to the contrary, 
be properly disposed of; but such a procedure is not, in any 
larger sense of the word, and with a view to creating a scheme 
of jurisprudence, or providing a store of knowledge for those 
who are to come after, a judgment or decision at all. It is, by 
the supposition, applicable only when the very same state and 
combination of facts shall arise,—an event, we need not say, as 
improbable and little to be expected, as that two men shall be 
‘found so absolutely and identically alike, that, when sitting side 
by side, it is impossible to see any distinction, Lord Eldon’s 
decisions, accordingly, will be of admirable weight and autho- 
rity, when the Platonic year, in its revolution, shall have 
brought round not merely the same precise state of facts, but 
the very same plaintiff and defendant, the same learned gentle- 
men to contest and defend their mutual interests, and (to crown 
and complete all) the self-same Lord Chancellor to decide. 

In times past, things were otherwise: But * there were 
¢ Giants in those days.’ In the Reports, our professional 
readers are aware, Lord Coke invites the attention of the 
inquirer and (when he is concerned, we may safely add) learn- 
er, to adjudications which took place beyond the mere de- 
cision of the point in issue between the parties, in his pe- 
culiar and somewhat grotesque manner.—‘ Note, reader, that 
‘ the following points were settled and resolved.’* Then 
follow, seriatim, quite as a matter of course, conclusions and 
corollaries of law to the number of half a dozen, and often- 
times more,—as the case may be distinctly and fearlessly laid 
down,—and, moreover, without one single parenthesis to pare 
them down and fritter them away to nothing. Where are the 
‘ Resolutions’ of the Earl of Eldon? In what part of those 
ample magazines of learning (bonding warehouses under double 
lock), to which allusion has before been made, will the painful 
and fainting student find any of Ais adjudications, which une- 
quivocally enlarge, correct, or define the rules of equity in 
which he has been so long engaged? Why, his decisions are 
absolutely the exclusion of all conclusion. And as the facts, to 
which they are strictly confined, cannot exist again, either 
actually in specie, or so nearly the same but that acuteness 
and subtlety may be able to find distinctions, it follows, as 
of course, that an approximation is made towards the posses- 
sion of that Discretion of which Power is naturally so much 
enamoured; and which those, who are prudently and wisely 
jealous of power, find it their interest, as much as possible, 
to restrain, ; 


* The language of the Reports, passim. 
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We do not know, whether these considerations have con- 
tributed, in the smallest degree, to fix the attention of the 
public on the state of the Court of Chancery. Matters of a 
practical nature, much more cogent and touching than gene- 
ral reasonings, have probably had the greatest share in pro- 
ducing that effect. Patients, themselves smarting under their 
sufferings, and giving vent to their feelings directly, or through 
the medium of friends, obtrude themselves continually on 
our notice. Claimants of property of every description suc- 
ceed to the complaints of their predecessors. Inheritances 
lose half their value by being bound with the chains of 
a suit. Terrors and ghosts of litigants, unlaid by adjudica- 
tion (as Mr Burke once observed of undischarged accoun- 
tants, disturbed, unguieted in the Court of Exchequer), haunt 
the houses of their children from generation to generation. 
* Judicial aphorisms, jests, which having lost, for centuries, the 
freshness of novelty, have therefore nothing to sustain them 
but the foundation of truth on which they rest, and the lamen- 
tations and complaints of recent sufferers, all lead alike to the 
same conclusion. We enter into none of the generalities, 
which are sufficiently familiar upon this subject; but it is ob- 
vious that justice delayed, and, by delay, encumbered with an 
increasing and overwhelming load of expense, may become, 
at length, hardly worth obtaining. We willingly leave the ap- 
plication of these remarks, and the decision, whether they have 
any truth in them, or whether they are the produce of mere 
fiction, to those whose misfortune it may have been personally 
to have experienced the wearisomeness and irritation of a long- 
protracted suit, for the continuance of which they can learn no 
satisfactory reason, and of which, nevertheless, they can find no 
end. 

It was impossible that what came so frequently within the 
sphere of each man’s private reflection, should long remain with- 
out some more formal notice. Accordingly, Mr Taylor, now 
several years ago, brought forward a motion in the House of 
Commons upon the subject of the delay in the business of the 
Court of Chancery. To this gentleman, it is only justice to 
say, the public are deeply indebted for the meritorious exer- 


* During the trial of a cause at Westminster, one of the counsel 
having expressed an intention of applying to the other side of the 
Hall for redress, Lord Kenyon, in his abrupt way, said to him ;— 
* Get away with you, then, into the Court of Chancery ;—abi in 
* malam rem!’ His Lordship, we understand, knew something of 
the Court. 
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tions he has so long made in attempting to procure redress for 
the grievances endured by the country. ‘The ability, persever- 
ance and industry, exhibited by him on these occasions, are 
above all praise. So fully, indeed, was the House of Commons 
itself impressed with the strength of his statements, and the ne- 
cessity of inquiring into the existing evils,—or, as perhaps we 
ought now rather to say, so entirely did that House participate 
in the infatuation and delusion prevalent out of doors, that they 
actually agreed to Mr Taylor’s motion, and voted for a Com- 
mittee! Not but that we are bound to state, in justice to the 
general consistency of this body, that the majority had not then 
discovered how essential it was to the purposes of good go- 
vernment to deny (by their votes at least), the dilatoriness and 
vexations of Chancery proceedings, just as it once was to prove 
(by the same means, and to the entire satisfaction, doubtless, of 
the people of England), that every thing was praiseworthy in the 
conception, faultless in the execution, and harmless, if not bene= 
ficial in the effects, of the Walcheren expedition. But, however, 
the House did vote for a Committee of Inquiry; and then, as if 
sensible of having done wrong in acting conformably to the wishes 
of their constituents, they hastened to retrace their steps, and to 
undo what they had been a. Accordingly, it was very early 
predicted by Sir Samuel Romilly, from the quality of persons in- 
dustriously selected and thrust forward upon the occasion, in what 
manner their labours were sure to end. Into the Committee, 
nevertheless, they went ; and, for a time, matters proceeded with a 
degree of unanimity perfectly marvellous. Every thing which 
tended to show the arrears of business in the Court of Chan- 
cery, was eagerly caught at and adopted; but any attempt to 
inquire into the cause of the arrears, was as promptly rejected : 
In other words, it was considered safe and wise to inquire into 
the fact of the existence of a disorder, about which there was no 
doubt, but superfluous and imprudent to ascertain the origin of 
it, with a view to provide a remedy! After this manifest proof 
of an irresistible propensity, on the part of the Committee, to 
humour and drollery, Mr Taylor found it hopeless to proceed 
with the business; and the matter was dropped. The subject 
has been since frequently revived by him, as our readers are 
aware, and with additional reasons, fat with diminished effect, 
in proportion as the pone part of the Chancellor’s charac- 
ter fully expanded itself, and created, as might be expected, 
corresponding majorities. 

In this state of things, Mr Williams, in the course of the last 
Session of Parliament, brought forward a motion of a similar 
nature,—for a Committee ‘ to inquire into the delay in the pro- 
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© ceedings in the Court of Chancery, and the Appellate Jurisdic- 
© tion of the House of Lords, and of the causes of it.’ Public 
opinion oppeared to have undergone no change. No adequate 
remedy, it was quite certain, had been provided. The admitted 
necessity of adopting a palliative, of which an experiment had 
been made,—we allude to the appointment of a Vice-Chancellor, 
—served only to confirm the universally prevalent opinion of 
the existence of the evil. Upon the subject of that experiment, we 
must just observe in passing, that there has been much of (what 
it is difficult to consider otherwise than intentional) misconstruc- 
tion. Nobody ever supposed,—it never was in any quarter 
surmised, that the appointment of the Vice-Chancellor was ab- 
solutely and entirely inoperative. No man in his senses could, 
or even did deny, but that all the business disposed of by the 
Vice-Chancellor, which, but for the existence of that officer, 
would not have been disposed of at all, was (provided his deci- 
sions were right and conclusive) a clear gain to the public. The 
question took a very different shape. The doubt, originally 
suggested as to the probable success of the measure, and the 
failure then anticipated (and by some was the subject consider- 
ed in all its bearings with greater clearness and ability than by 
Mr Canning), proceeded upon a supposition abundantly real- 
ized by the fact, * that the business in the Deputy Court would 
Jead to business in the principal, in the shape of appeal; and 
that the subjects, already wearied to exhaustion, by one Court 
of Chancery, were to be revived and refreshed by being dragged 
through another,—somewhat upon the principle of he hedge 
case in Thessaly. The circumstance, therefore, of this mea- 
sure having been resorted to, and with the success which we 
have witnessed, seemed, before any farther changes were made, 
to lead most naturally to a preliminary question,—whether the 
delay really was the result merely of unavoidable and increas- 
ing pressure, or whether the whole, or a part at least, might not 
be referable to the wavering, the indecision, the dilatoriness and 
confusion, which had prevailed in the High Court of Chancery 
itself. 

Common fame and accredited rumour, it has been said, are 
constitutional grounds for Parliamentary inquiry. This no- 
tion, however, it is obvious, must have grown into acceptation 
and credit, at a time when the House of Commons, mindful of 
one part of its duty, and faithful to the object of its institution, 


* How nearly this was an accurate anticipation, may be judged 
from this,—that the Lord Chancellor now hears no cause originally, 
but the Vice-Chancellor hears them all. 
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exhibited, as we learn it ought to do, * § an openness approach- 
ing to facility to complaint.” We may observe, in favour of 
such a course, that, after making allowance for the different 
roe and degree of evidence on which they proceed, the 
theory (if, indeed, with the practice working before our eyes, it 
were worth while to cite the theory) is somewhat in conformity 
to what prevails in another, and that, too, the most admired 
and popular part of the Constitution. We allude to the course 
pursued by the Grand Juries of the country as to an examina- 
tion and inquiry into every — of delinquency. They do 
not wish fully to sift the whole evidence, for fear of doing in- 
justice to an innocent man, or for the purpose of arriving at a 
clear and certain conclusion of guilt; but it suffices to put the 
party upon his trial, if there de reasonable ground for suspicion 
and further inquiry. Public justice is presumed to be of great- 
er importance than private feeling, or even individual safety. 
And who, we would ask, has ever heard of its being afterwards 
mentioned as a reproach to a person, that a bill had been found 
against him for such or such a crime, provided, upon his trial, 
he produced full and satisfactory proof of his innocence? But, 
in the Grand Inquest of the Nation, as it has been termed,— 
the vaunted receptacle for redress,—the place which throws 
wide its doors to receive complaint, from a nice and tender 
feeling, which seems continually to increase, from a degree of 
sensitiveness and delicacy amounting to the soreness of disease, 
and often, doubtless, a symptom of it—inquiries, about which 
the public feels the highest and most lively interest, are to be 
stifled from a fear (not of putting upon his trial, but) of hurting 
the nerves and disturbing the repose, forsooth, of we know not 
whom, but about whom the public, it is certain, cares absolute- 
ly nothing ! 

The fact, therefore, of the existence of delay being, like any 
other, capable of denial, it seems to have been considered ne- 
cessary, notwithstanding the universal conviction and belief, to 
produce proof. That proof, however, was unavoidably to be 
comprised within the limits which the time and patience of the 
House prescribed. Six cases were accordingly selected from one 
single office, partly from choice, and partly from necessity. It is 
well that our readers should here be reminded, that the delay 
of the Court is not merely an empty sound, and unproductive 
of consequences to the Suitor or to the Solicitor. ‘The latter, 
be it known, becomes entitled, from the commencement to the 
end of the suit, to what is called a Term-Fee; and, moreover, 


* Burke :—Thoughts on the present Discontents. 
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when the cause is ripe for hearing or judgment, and is actually 
(as the phrase is) in the paper, to a further fee for attendance 
in Court, which is earned by his remaining quietly in his of- 
fice: For he, of course, has too much sense to go to watch what 
he knows is not to come on ; so that a cause fairly launched, and 
sailing (not through, but) in the Court of Chancery, is an an- 
nuity to the Solicitor. A certain Clerk in Court, also, comes 
in for his share of something, for doing absolutely nothing. As 
a matter of election, a single office* was resorted to, lest it 
should be said, that the whole profession had been ransacked 
and scoured to raise six solitary cases during a period of twen- 
ty-five years; but the possibility of option was also much a- 
bridged, partly from a natural attachment on the part of Soli- 
citors to the aforesaid annuities, and partly from an apprehen- 
sion, by making disclosures, of giving offence to that power 
with which they are frequently in contact. Of these cases, 
which were detailed fully upon the motion, but which, with one 
exception we can only notice so far as their duration is con- 
cerned, we hear it constantly asserted, that they were by no 
means the strongest which might have been produced. Be that 
as it may, if no wilful and unnecessary delay by the parties 
themselves can be shown (and nothing of the sort was attempt- 
ed, or can be peeeaeth nor any other explanation given to 
show them to be exceptions, they must be considered as much as 
specimens and samples of the general course of practice, as if 
sixty had been brought forward, or six hundred. 

In the first case (Brown v. De Tastet), a Bill had been filed 
for an account; and one was decreed by the Master of the 
Rolls, in 1812, against which there was an Appeal in that same 

ear. Meantime, in pormnace of the decree at the Rolls, a 
Report was made by the Master, at an expense of not less than 
5001. ‘Three exceptions to that Report were heard before the 
Vice-Chancellor, and the Report of the Master was set aside, 
at an expense of probably not less than double the sum. Upon 
that, there was an appeal from the decision of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor to the Lord Chancellor, which was heard a year before 
the original appeal from the decree of the Master of the Rolls. 
And finally, nzne years after that original decree was made, 
and after the spent against it was entered, that appeal was heard 
by the Chancellor, and the decree at the Rolls was reversed, 


* That of Mr Lowe, Southampton Buildings, who has written a 
book of considerable research upon the orders, fees, &c. of the Court 
of Chancery ; from which things, we suspect, are sometimes borrow- 
ed without acknowledgment. 
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or so far varied, as to render the intermediate proceedings, with 
their attendant expenses, nugatory ! 

In the next case (Oldham v. Cooke and Bovill), a Bill was filed 
(on behalf of a young lady) in May 18185, to recover, against the 
defendants, as executors and trustees, the sum of about 3000/. 
being (as it was said) her whole dependance. LEarly in 1816, 
12001. was admitted to belong to her, and brought into Court ; 
but whether, as to the further sum, the defendants had suffi- 
ciently answered, was the question. ‘The Master reported the 
answer insufficient in the latter end of 1816; but dgainst that 
Report there was an exception, and this knotty point remained 
ne and the balance (if any) locked up at the date of 
Mr Williams’s motion last Session ! é 

In the third (Whitechurch v. Holunthy), a Bill was filed in 1811, 
to restrain the iord of a manor from cutting timber, and an in- 
junction granted. A case was afterwards sent for the opinion of 
the Court of King’s Bench, upon a point on which the question 
was supposed to turn, and their decision was obtained in Mi- 
chaelmas Term 1815. The matter then reverted to Chancery, 
and thiere slept, of course, undecided at the same period | 

In the case of Fillingham v. Bromley, an appeal was lodged 
against a judgment of the Vice-Chancellor in 1819, and, upon 
the matter being mentioned, the Lord Chancellor expressed 
his opinion in favour of the defendant, which (as is said to be 
almost universally the case with him) he retained, but refused 
to act upon it,—and so the business slumbered in the Regis- 
trar’s book, throughout the years 1819, 1820, 1821 and 1822; 
and then his Lordship did at last, what he might have done at 
first, for he abided by his original impression, 

In the fifth (Powell v. Sargent), a Bill was filed, in 1812, 
against Sargent for a discovery and account, and against others 
for an account. To this Bill there was a demurrer, object- 
ing, that Sargent ought not to have been a party; and such a 

uestion remained undecided, for nine years, till 1821. The 
Bil was amerided against other parties, and was still in Court 
at the date of the motion. | 

The case of Ware v. Horwood (the last) is, in itself, so re- 
markable and peculiar, and bears so strongly upon every part of 
the question before the House, that we cannot omit giving it 
with some particularity. The circumstances attending it, our 
readers will bear in mind, were not furnished by any dissatisfied 
and complaining party, but were contained in an affidavit of the 
solicitor for the plaintiff, in whose favour the decision had been 
made. ‘To explain this at once to our readers, it is necessary 
to premise, that the plaintiff’s solicitor had written a letter to 
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the Lord Chancellor, pressing for a decision, and had seen his 
Lordship in his Private Chamber, upon the subject of the De- 
cree, in the absence of the opposite solicitor, before that decree 
was pronounced. On this ground, the Decree was objected to 
as made ex parte and improperly, and, therefore, sought to be 
set aside ; and against that attempt, and to sustain the transac- 
tion, the affidavit of the plaintiff’s solicitor was made, in which, 
as we have stated above, and in his Bill of Costs delivered in 
the cause, are contained all the facts detailed to the House of 
Commons, and here, in part, adverted to again. From these 
two documents, then, it appeared, that the cause had been com- 
mienced upwards of twenty years,—that the charge by solicitors, 
for attendances alone, amounted to 1400/, and more—(a tole- 
rably sufficient reason, besides the fear of giving offence, why 
solicitors should not be, of all mankind, the most dissatisfied 
with delay),—that the cause had been in his Lordship’s pa- 
per, and out of it, backwards and forwards, up and down, 
as the fashion there is, till the patience of the solicitor 
being fairly wearied out, he conceived the following new, 
and somewhat enterprising expedient. He resolved to write 
to the Lord Chancellor,—and did so in these words. ‘ Ware 
“9. "Horwood, and Rugeroh v. Warmington—My Lord.—My 


*‘‘elients have great reason to complain of the great injury suf- 
‘* fered by them in consequence of these causes not keeping 
*‘their station at the head of your Lordship’s paper, agreeably 
*to your Lordship’s order repeatedly given in my hearing. It 
*‘is now’ nearly seven years since they have been waiting for 
* your Lordship’s judgment ; and, upwards of two and a half 
* years ago, they had arrived at the top of paper; at which place 
‘a 


humbly entreat they may, until you can decide upon them, 
“remain. There is a fund in Court of 10,0003. and up- 
‘© wards, iocked up until your Lordship decides in these causes; 
* and it is therefore matter of great importance to my unfortu- 
‘* nate clients, that your Lordship’s decision may not be delay- 
‘© ed by the circumstances to which I have above alluded. It is 
is to me to state to your Lordship, that I have learnt 
‘¢ from authority, which I have no reason to doubt, that the in- 
‘€ fant, for whose benefit these suits were instituted, twenty years 
“ago, died of a broken heart, on account of being kept out of 
6 his property, and that I have to contend against the bitter 
»®'féelinigs of his relations. Under this distressing circumstance, 
-* knowing ‘that’ your Lordship will pardon the liberty I have 
‘* taken ‘in thus addressing you, and which nothing but the im- 
*‘peridis hecessity of the case would have induced me to have 
* dotie; ‘I titve the honour,’ &c. The scheme, bold as it was, 
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had its effect. The solicitor was immediately sent for to the pri- 
vate room of the Chancellor ;—and attendances on his Lord- 
ship, upon this very singular and special mission, were charged 
to the client in his bill of costs, one item of which ran in 
the following form. ‘ To attendance upon his Lordship, in 
‘ his private room, when his Lordship begged for further ,indul- 
* gence till to-morrow.’ ‘The thing went on. His Lordship, 
having begged and obtained a further respite, was at length as 
good as his word, and, with the spur in his side, made a de~ 
cree. 

Upon the letter above quoted, we have heard that it has, been 
remarked, that the death of the infant was a point of stage-ef- 
fect,—an incident got up to rouse and engage attention, and un- 
true... And suppose it to be so—what man, who has a grain of 
understanding, can fail to see that the fact of delay and dilatori- 


ness in a certain quarter is one thing, the actual ill consequenge 
in the particular case, whether more or less, another? Who can 
be so stupid as not to discover, that whether the, infant. was 
dead or dive: is for the purposes for which. the statement, w 

made,—to prove the fact of delay—as immaterial, as whether he 
wore a blue coat or a brown? Had the cause existed twenty 
years? Had there been 190 attendances by solicitors, for the 


benefit, of course, of their clients? Did the solicitor, from the 
urgency of clients, dead or alive, or from the outrageous nature 
of the dilatoriness, feel himself driven to such a state of despe- 
ration, as to write such a letter? Was such an astonishing 
liberty overlooked ? Nay, more, was. it instantly acted upon? 
Did the Lord High Chancellor condescend to become a suitor 
to a solicitor of his own Court, for the favour of a day’s delay, 
and was such a favour graciously vouchsafed? Can it be ac- 
counted for, except from a consciousness of personal imputation 
being well-founded, that the writer of such a letter was not in- 
stantly reprimanded, and with the utmost severity? Were 
these things,—was any one fact in any of the cases detailed, 
contradicted, or denied ? or have they since,—except indeed by a 
general assertion that every thing was order, decision and de- 
spatch, in the Court of Chancery? And could any thing be 
stronger to show the existence of the grievance, and, in no very 
obscure manner, to indicate the cause? Was it not, moreover, in 
favour of going into a Committee, to inguire, at least, that some 
new scheme for relief was avowedly in contemplation, and that, 
from time to time, different ones had been suggested,—as, for ex- 
ample, to separate the Judicial and Political duties of the Chan- 
cellor,—or to take away from him the business of Bankruptcy,— 
or to appoint Commissioners —" the plan pursued when the 
R 2 
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Seals. are in commission,—or to make the Chancellor of the 
county palatine of Lancaster an efficient officers—or, to set 
sore of the masters at work where it was practicable? Would 
it mot have been safe and right, then, to have called for the tes- 
timony of skilful and experienced persons as to the nature of 
the mischief, and to which, of ‘all the schemes proposed for re- 
lief, a preference ought to be given? Would it not have 
savoured of something like a decent attention to the necessities 
and importance of the case, to have inquired first, and legis- 
Fated after—instead of a contrary course ? These questions were 
answered in the House by a majority! How they were answer- 
ed out of doors, we leave to the observation of our readers. 

“We should now proceed to consider the course pursued in the 
other House of Parliament, and the remedies proposed there :— 
in the mild form of a Report, but tending in substance to the 
ousting of the jurisdiction of the other two branches of the 
Radidetiire+ We find, however, that we have no longer either 
time or space to enter upon this branch of the subject, and 
must therefore postpone the sequel of the discussion to some 


other opportunity. 


NOTE. 


We omitted to mention, in its proper place, that the state- 
‘ment on pages 40 and 41 of this Number originally appeared 
in the Morning Herald. It was drawn up by Mr Hume; and 
could only have been drawn up by one who had paid the greatest 
attehtion to such subjects, and understood them well. 
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Jewish, Oriental, and Classical Antiquities ; containing Illustra- 
tions of the Scriptures and Classical Records, from Oriental Sources. 
8vo. 12s. boards. 

Entertainment for Leisure Hours ; consisting of Moral Tales, Bio- 
graphical Sketches, Gleanings, Original Communications, Miscel- 
Taneous Pieces, and Poetry, selected from the best authors, periodi- 
cal works, &c. By Peter Mackinnell. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

A Catechism of Music, chiefly adapted for Learners on the Piano- 
Forte, illustrated in numerous examples and lessons. By D. Mac- 
pherson, teacher of music, Edinburgh. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Instructions in all Kinds of Gymnastic Exercises, as taught and 
practised in the gymnastic institutions of Germany. Designed as 
well for colleges, schools, and other places of education, as for pri- 
vate use, with Plates. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

The Leisure of a Lady employed in extracting, from the best Au- 
thers, Pieces in Prose and Verse, for the Amusement and Instruc- 
tion of her own Children. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. neatly half- 
bound. 

Five Thousand Receipts in all the Useful and Domestic Arts ; 
constituting a complete and universal practical Library and operative 
Cyclopedia. By Colin Mackenzie, Author of One Thousand Expe- 
riments in Manufactures and Chemistry. Square 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
bound in red, or 12s, calf-gilt. 

The Inquirer. By William Godwin. A new Edition, corrected 
by the Author. 12mo. 
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Vol. IX. of Baxter’s Practical Works. Svo. 193s. 

Description of the Tread-mill for the Employment of Prisoners, 
with observations on its management, accompanied by a plate and 
description of a new instrument, by which the daily amount of indi- 
vidual labour may be determined by inspection. 8vo. 4s. 

A Dictionary of the Turf, the Ring, the Chase, the Pit, of Bon 
Ton, and the varieties of Life. By John Bee, Esq. 12mo. 6s. 

An Analysis of the Egyptian Mythology. By J. C. Prichard, 
M.D. 8vo. UW. 7s. 

The Second Annual Report of the Directors of the School of 
Arts for the Instruction of Mechanics. 8vo. Is. 

Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1822. 8vo. 16s. 

Numbers I. to VI. of Le Bulletin General et Universal des annonces 
et des Nouvelles Scientifiques. Par M. Le Baron de Ferussac. 
Subscription for one year, 2/. 2s. 

Illustrations, Historical, Biographical, and Miscellaneous, of the 
Novels by the Author of Waverley, with Criticisms general and par- 
ticular. By the Rev. Richard Warner, Rector of Great Chalfield, 
Wilts. 12mo. 8s. 

A Letter to the Editor of the British Critic, occasioned by the 
Censure pronounced in that work on the editions of Shakespeare by 
Johnson, Pope, Bowdler, Warburton, Theobald, Steevens, Reed, and 
Malone, et hoc genus omne, all the herd of these and Meibomiuses 
of the British School. 8vo. Is. 

Nature Displayed, in the Heavens and upon the Earth, in one 
hundred Lectures on every interesting object in Nature, and on the 
Wonderful Works of God in the Creation ; with several hundred en- 
gravings. By S. Shaw, LL.D. In 6 vols. Royal 12mo. 3/. 3s. 
boards. 

Another Edition has been prepared, in which all the Subjects that 
admit of it are beautifully coloured after Nature. 3/. 10s. 

A Reply to Mr Reed’s Advertisement to the seventh edition of 
‘ No Fiction.” By Francis Barnet. 12mo. 64d. . 

Suffolk Words and Phrases, or an Attempt to Collect the Lingual 
Localisms of that County. By Edward Moor, F.R.S. 12mo. 
10s. 6d. 

Questions in Political Economy, Politics, Morals, Metaphysics, &c, 
$vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Mistresses of Families on the Cruelty of employ- 
ing Children in Sweeping Chimneys. By J.C. Hudson. 8vo. 64d. 

Veterinary Art; in a Series of Elementary Lectures on the Ve- 
terinary Art. By Mr Percival, surgeon. 8vo. 12s. 

Sketches in Bedlam, or Characteristic Traits of Insanity, as dis- 
played in the cases of 140 patients of both sexes in New Bethlem. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Characteristics in the Manner of Rochefoucalt’s Maxims. Royal 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Duty of Humanity to Brute Apimals, demonstrated from 
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Reason and Revelation, chiefly extracted from a Treatise by Dr Pu- 
matt, with Notes and Illustrations. By the Rev. A. Broone, late of 
Baliol College, Oxford. 2s. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY, BOTANY. 

Sylva Florifera, the Shrubbery. By H. Phillips; F.H.S. 2 vols. 
8vo. 12. Is. 

Letters illustrative of the Wonders of Conchology. By the Au- 
thor of ‘ the Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom.’ 

A Descriptive Catalogue of recent Shells, according to the Lin- 
nean method, By L. W. Dillwyn, F.R.S, F.L.S. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1/. 18s. 

An Introduction to the Study of Conchology. By Samuel Brookes, 
F.L.S. 4to. 3/. 10s. Large paper, 5/. 15s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural History Society. Part II. Vol. 
IV. 10s. 6d. in boards, with Engravings. 

The Stratification of Alluvial Deposites, and the Crystallization of 
Calcareous Stalactites ; in a letter to J. Macculloch, M.D. &c. By 
H. R. Oswald. 1s. 6d. sewed. 

Treatise of a Section of the Strata, from Newcastle-upon-Tyne to 
the Cross-fell, in Cumberland, with remarks on Mineral Veins in ge- 
neral: also Tables of the Strata in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, &c. By 
W. Forster. 8vo. 158s. 

Fuci, or Coloured Figures and Descriptions of the Plants referred 
by Botanists to the Genus Fucus. By Dawson Turner, Esq. F.R.S. 
4 vols. 4to. 217. On medium folio, 36/. 

Flora Domestica; or the Portable Flower Garden, with directions 
for the treatment of plants in pots. 8vo. 12s. 

Reliquiz Diluviane ; or Observations on the Organic Remains 
contained in Caves, Fissures, and Diluvian Gravel, and on other Geo- 
logical Phenomena attesting the action of an Universal Deluge. 
By the Rev. William Buckland, B. D. F. R. S. &c. Professor of Mi- 
neralogy and Geology in the University of Oxford. 27 Engravings. 
4to. 14 11s. 6d. . 

An Easy and Concise Introduction to Lamarck’s Arrangement of 
the Genera of Shells. By Charles Dubois, F, L.S. Small 8vo. 12s. 
boards. 

NOVELS, ROMANCES, &c. 

Novels and Tales of the Author of Waverley, Miniature Edition, 
12 vols. 18mo., elegantly printed by Ballantyne. With Vignette 
Titles, and new Illustrations from Drawings by C. R. Leslie, A.R.A. 
41. 4s. 

The Foundling of Glenthorn, or the Smuggler’s Cave. 4 vols. 
12mo. 1/. 4s. 

May you like it. By a Country Curate. Vol. II. 12mo. 8s. 

De Mowbray, or the Stranger Knight: a Romance. By Nella 
Stephens, 4 vols. 12mo. 1/. 2s. 

First Affections ; an Oxfordshire Story. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 


Petticoat Tales: containing—Dora, Constantia, the Miller of Cal- 


5 
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der, Franecs Colville, Flirtations of a Fortnight in August, Sambo the 
Slave, and Terni. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

The Napoleon Anecdotes, complete in $ vols. 15s. boards. 

The Two Bourbons, or the War-cry of Paris and Madrid. By B. 
Read. 8vo. 2s. 

Ghost Stories ; collected to counteract the vulgar belief in Ghosts 
and Apparitions. 12mo. 8s. 

Rich and Poor; in one volume post 8vo. 10s. 6d. , 

Edward Neville; or the Memoirs of an Orphan. 4 vols. 12mo. 
12. 8s. boards. 

Self-Delusion ; or Adelaide d’Hauteroche. By the Author of 
* Domestic Scenes:’ 2 vols. 12mo0. 14s. boards. 

Historical Notices of Two Characters in Peveril of the Peak ; neatly 
printed in post 8vo., uniform with that work. 2s. 6d. 

The Lady of the Manor. By Mrs Sherwood. 12mo. ‘7s. boards. 

Eugenia; or the Dangers of the World. By Miss Moore. 12mo. 
4s. boards. 

Thy Spy Glass; or Truths brought home to the Mind’s Eye. 
2s. Gd. boards. 

The Parish Clerk, a Tale. Is. 

The Wilderness ; or the Youthful Days of Washington, a Tale of 
the West. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Whittingham’s French Classics. Vol. II. 2s. 6d. sewed, contain- 
ing Elizabeth, ou les Exilés en Siberie, par Madame Cottin. 

Justina, or Religion Pure and Undefiled, a Moral Tale. 2 vols. 
12mo. 12s. 

Gretna-Green Marriages, or the Nieces. By Mrs Green. 3 vols. 
12mo. 16s. 6: 

The Three Perils of Woman; or Love, Leasing, and Jealousy, a 
series of domestic Scottish Tales. By James Hogg. 3 vols. [2mo. 
1d. Is. boards, 

Fernanda, or the Hero of the Times. By Miss Ann Bransby. 2 
vols. 10s. 6d. 

The Fire-Eater: 12mo. 8s. 

The Hermit in Prison ; translated from the French of E. Jouy and 
Joy, (Author of the Hermit of the Chaussee d’Antin, &c.) 2 vols. 
12mo. 14s. boards. 

Influence and Example; or the Recluse: a Tale. Foolscap 8vo. 
6s. 
Popular Tales and Romances of the Northern Nations. $ vols. 
post Svo. 11. 5s. 6d. 

Legends of Scotland: Second Series. 3 vols: 12me. 16s. 6d. 

Gulistan, or the Flower Garden of Sadi. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Italian Stories, translated by Miss Holford. Foelscap 8vo. 5s. 

Precipitance, a Highland Tale. 2 vols. 12mo. 19s. boards. 

What Shall Be, Shall Be. By Mrs Meeke. 4 vols. 12mo. 1/. 4s. 

POETRY, 
Specimens of British Poetry, chiefly selected from Authors of high 
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celebrity, and interspersed with Original Writings. By Elizabeth 
Scott. 8vo. 10s. 

My Note Book for 1822; or the Agricultural Question, a Satiri- 
cal Poem. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

The Prophecy of the Tagus, from the Spanish of Fray Luis de 
Lion, the Female Pygmalion, and an Ode on a Statue in the Louvre. 
12mo. 2s. sewed. 

Ellen Gray; or the Dead Maiden’s Curse: a Poem, By Dr Ar- 
chibald Macleod. 8vo. 3s. 

The Social Day, a Poem, with 32 Engravings. By Peter Coxe. 
2. 2s. 

Emancipation, a Poem, in two Cantos, with Notes and Caricature 
Designs for the Instruction of his Holiness, Pope Pius. 8vo. 1s. 

Byzantium, a Dramatic Poem. By Edward Richard Poole. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

Australasia, a Poem, written for the Chancellor’s Medal at the 
Cambridge Commence, July 1823. By W. C. Wentworth, F. C. of 
St Peter’s College. 8vo. 2s. sewed. 

Dibdin’s Original Sea Songs ;. engraved from the original Copies 
in the library of W. Kitchener, Esq. M.D. In four parts. 6s, each. 

Dartmoor, and other Poems. By J. Cottle. 8vo. 5s. 

The Graces, a classical allegory ; translated from Wieland. 12mo. 
78. 
Poetical Sketches, with Stanzas for Music, and other Poems. By 
Alaric A. Watts. 6s. 

The Duke of Mercia, the Lamentation of Ireland, and other 
Poems. By Sir Aubrey de Vere Hunt. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Days of Queen Mary, or a Tale of the Fifteenth Century. 
12mo. 5s. 

Men and Things in 1828. By J.S. Boone. 8vo. 5s. 

Phantoms, a Poem, with Myrrha. By J. H. St Aubyn. 8vo. 5s. 

Delmoor, or a Tale of a Sylphid: a poem, in two parts. 8vo. 4s. 

oo Hesperides. 2 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 8s.; large paper, 4to. 
41, 4s. 

The Siege of Valencia, the Last Constantine, and other Poems. 
By Mrs Hemens. 8vo. 12s. 

“ The Discarded Son, a Tale, and other Rhymes. By C. B. Coles, 
sq. 3s. 

The Siege of Jerusalem, a Poem. By C. Peers, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

Verses, Moral and Descriptive. 2s. 6d. 

Poems and Songs. By James Kennedy, Savanha. 5s. 

The Village Schoolmaster, a Poem. By Lancelot Raymond. 
12mo. Is. 

Poetical Memoirs: the Exile, a Tale. By James Bird. Svo. 
6s. 6d. 

Don Juan. Cantos 9, 10, 11. 8vo, 9s. 6d.; 12mo, 7s. ; 18mo, Is. 

The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., in 10 vols. royal 
18mo. 3/. 3s. 

VOL. XXXIX. NO. 77. S 
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POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Letter to John Bull: to which is added, a Sketch of a Plan for 
the speedy, safe, and effectual Abolition of Slavery. By a free-born 
Englishmen. Is. 

The Claims of the Clergy to Tithes, and other Church Revenues. 
1s. 6d. 

A Further Appeal to the British Public in the Cause of the perse- 
cuted Greeks. By the Rev. Robert Chatfield, LL.D. S8vo. 4s. 

Britannia’s Letters to a British Prince on the Holy Alliance. By 
T. Broughton, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 

The Speech of the Earl of Liverpool on the Spanish Question, 
April 14, 1823. 8vo. Qs. 

A Reply to the Article on Church Establishments in the Edin- 
burgh Review. By Augustus Campbell. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

The Case of Ireland in 1823: an argument for the Repeal of the 
Union between that Country and Great Britain. S8vo. 2s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Employment of the Poor (rewarded with a Silver 
Medal by the Board of Agriculture). By R. A. Slaney, Esq, Se- 
cond Edition. 2s. 6d. 

A View of the Past and Present State of the Island of Jamaica; 
with Remarks on the Moral and Physical Condition of the Slaves, 
and on the Abolition of Slavery in the Colonies. By J. Stewart, 
late of Jamaica. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Anecdotes of a Croat ; comprehending Hints of the Improvement 
of Public Works, Agriculture, and Domestic Life. 2 vols. 12mo. 
12s. 

The Poor and their Relief. By George Ensor, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 

Thoughts and Details on the High and Low Prices of the last 
Thirty Years. By Thomas Tooke, F.R.S. 15s. 

Questions in Political Economy, Politics, Morals, Metaphysics, 
&c. 10s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool on the Subject of the Greeks. 
By Lord Erskine. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Observations on the Present State of Landed Property, and on the 
Prospects of the Landholders and the Farmer. By David Low, Esq. 
Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 

A Voice from St Peter’s and St Paul's; being a few plain Words, 
addressed most respectfully to the Members of both Houses of Par- 
liament, on some late accusations against the Church Establishment. 
8vo. Qs. 6d. sewed. 

Remarks on the External Commerce and Exchanges of Bengal, 
with Appendix of Accounts and Estimates. By G. A. Princep, 
Esq. 8vo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

The East India Military Calendar: containing the Services of Ge- 
neral and Field Officers of the Indian Army. 4to. 2. 10s. 

Debates, Evidence, and Documents, connected with the Investiga- 
tion of the Charges brought by the Attorney-General for Ireland, 
against Charles Thorp, Esq. High Sheriff of Dublin, in the House of 
Commons, 1828. 8ve. 12s. boards. 
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An Inquiry into the Accordancy of War with the Principles of 
Christianity, and an Examination of the Philosophical Reasoning by 
which it is defended, &c. S8vo. 5s. boards. 

Report of the Debates in the House of Lords, on the Motion of 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, ‘ That a Bill for granting relief to his 
Majesty's Subjects, not being Members of the Church of England, in 
relation to the Solemnization of Matrimony, be read a second time.’ 
8vo. Is. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons and Miscellaneous Pieces. By the Rev. Robert Wynall 
Mayow. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Three Letters, addresséd to the Venerable and Revererid Arch- 
deacon Wrangham, in reply to his Remarks on Unitarianism. By C. 
Wellbeloved. 3s. 6d. 

Jacob, or Patriarchal Piety; a Series of Discourses. By the Rev. 
Edward Craig. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Theological Gems. 18mo. 5s. 

The Duty of Searching the Scriptures, a Sermon, preached before 
the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge, at their Anniver- 
sary Meeting in the High Church of Edinburgh, 5th June. Py the 
Rev. Robert Gordon, Minister of the Chapel of Ease, St Cuthbert’s, 
&c. &c. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Angel of Mercy, a little Book of Affection ; to which is pre- 
fixed, an Essay on Heavenly Spirits. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Reason and Revelation, or a Brief Exposition of the Truth and 
Advantages of Christianity. 12mo. 4s. 

Letters on Faith. By the Rev. James Dow. 18ma. 2s. 

Meditations on the Scriptures, &c. By R. Weland, Rector of 
Weston-under-Penyard. 2 vols, 8vo. 

Orations for the Oracles of God, in four parts: Judgment to 
Come, an Argument, in nine parts. By the Rev. Edward Irving, 
A.M. 8vo. 12s. 

A Plea in behalf of a Christian Country, for the Christian Educa- 
tion of its Youth; abridged from the work of the Rev. G. Monro, 
M.A. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Sermons, devotional, practical, and occasional. By the Rev. W. 
Snowden. Vol. II. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons on Several Subjects. By the Rev. C. Swan. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Nine Sermons. By H. W. Gery,M.A. 8vo. 6s. 

The Second Advent, or the glorious Epiphany of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 2vols. 8vo. 1188. ¢ 

Discourses on the Rule of Life, with reference to Things Present 
and Things Future. By Joseph Holden Pott, A.M; 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
boards. 

The Pulpit, Parts I. II. III.: containing Reports of upwards of 
Thirty Sermons by the most eminent and popular Divines of the day, 
&a. in: weekly Numbers, 2d. each. i 

Vol. V. of the New and Uniform Edition ‘of Dr’ John Owet’s 
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Works, to be completed in 16 octavo vols. Edited by the Rev. 
Thomas Cloutt, A.M. 12s. 

Sermons, chiefly designed for the use of Families. By John Faw- 
cett, A.M. 2vols. 12mo. 12s. 

The Christian Armed against Infidelity. By the Author of Body 
and Soul. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Select Chapters from the Old Testament, intended for the Use of 
the Church-of-England Sunday Schools: with a short Introduction. 
By Thomas Bowdler, Esq. F.R.S. and S.A. 2s. 

Dissertations introductory to the Study and right Understanding 
of the Language, Structure, and Contents of the Apocalypse. By 
Alexander Tilloch, LL.D. &c. 8vo. 192s. boards. 

Lectures on the Harmony of the Scriptures, designed to reconcile 
apparently contradictory Passages. By John Hayter Cox. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. boards. 

No. I. and II. of a Refutation of certain primary Doctrines of Po- 
pery, in a Series of Theological Dissertations. By the Rev. Robert 
Craig, M.A. 3s. 6d.each. The work to be completed in six num- 
bers, forming 2 vols. 

The Miscellaneous Works of the Rev. Thomas Harmer, Author 
of Observations on various Passages of Scripture, &c. containing his 
Letters and Sermons, &c. By W. Youngham. Royal 18mo. 4s. 6d. 
boards. 

Meditations on the Scriptures: chiefly addressed to Young Per- 
sons, on the Importance of Religious Principles and Conduct. By 
the Rev. R. Waloud, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 14. Is. boards. 

Vol. V. of the Preacher ; or Sketches of Original Sermons, for the 
Use of Lay Preachers and Young Ministers; to which is prefixed, a 
Familiar Essay on the Composition of aSermon. 12mo. 4s. 

Thirty-three Sermons, selected from the Works of the Right Re- 
verend Father in God, Thomas Wilson, D.D. Bishop of Sodor and 
Man. 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

A Voice from Jamaica, in Reply to William Wilberforce, Esq. 
By the Rev. G. W. Bridges, B.A. Rector of Manchester, Jamaica. 
8vo. 2s. sewed. 

Old Church-of-England Principles, in a Series of Plain Doctrinal 
and Practical Sermons. By the Rev. R. Warner. 3 vols. 12mo. 
1. boards. 

Strictures on the Plymouth Antinonians. By J. Cottle. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

Leisure Hours; being a Collection of Narrative and Didactic 
Pieces, on Subjects connected with the Evidences, Doctrines, and 
Practical Influence of Christianity, originally published as separate 
tracts, during the years 1820 and 182]. 18mo. 4s. 

A Comparison of Established and Dissenting Churches. By a 
Dissentcr. 8vo. 3s. Gd. sewed. 

Jacob, or Patriarchal Piety. A Series of Discourses delivered in 
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St James’s Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh, in the year 1822. By 
the Rev. Edward Craig. One volume 8vo. 10s. 6d.,in boards. 

*,* The profits of this volume are to be devoted in aid of the 
Funds of the Moravian Mission. 

A Sermon preached in the Church of Kirkliston, on the 7th day 
of September 1823, being the Sunday after the accounts arrived 
from Paris of the death of the Right Hon. John Earl of Hopetoun. 
By Charles Ritchie, Minister of Kirkliston. 8vo. Is. 

The Christian Philosopher, or the Connection of Science with Re- 
ligion. By Thomas Dick. One thick volume 12mo. 7s. boards. 

Bishop Hall’s Sacred Aphorisms, selected and arranged with the 
Texts of Scripture to which they refer. By Richard Brundenell 
Exton, Rector of Athelington, Suffolk. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Parochial Instruction ; or Sermons delivered from the Pulpit, at 
different times, in the course of Thirty Years. By the Rev. James 
Bean, M. A. one of the Librarians of the British Museum. The se- 
cond edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Devotional Exercises, extracted from Bishop Patrick’s Christian 
Sacrifice ; adapted to the present time, and to general use. By Le- 
titia Matilda Hawkins. 12mo. 3s. 

The Psalms of David, translated into divers and sundry kinds of 
verse, more rare and excellent for the method and varieties than ever 
yet has been done in English, begun by the noble and learned Sir 
Philip Sidney, Knt., and finished by the Countess of Pembroke, his 
sister. Now first printed from a copy of the original MS. Trans- 
cribed by John Davies, of Hereford, in the Reign of James the 
First, with two Portraits. 12mo. 12s. boards. 

A Dissertation on the Fall of Man; in which the literal sense of 
the Mosaic Account of that Event is asserted and vindicated. By 
the Rev. George Holden, M. A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Bishop Marsh’s Theological Lectures, Part VII. (on the Authori- 
ty of the Old Testament.) 8vo. Qs. 

Five Lectures on the Gospel of St John, as bearing Testimony to 
the Divinity of our Saviour; delivered on the Fridays during Lent, 
1823. By C. J. Bloomfield, D.D. Rector of St Botolphs, Bi- 
shopsgate, and Archdeacon of Colchester. Second Edition, 12mo. 
2s. 

Scripture Names of Persons and Places familiarly explained ; in- 
tended as a Companion to the Reading of the Holy Scriptures, for 
the Use of Young Persons. 12mo. 4s. 

The Reflector, or Christian Advocate ; in which the United Ef- 
forts of Modern Infidels and Socinians are detected and exposed, 
illustrated by numerous examples: being the substance of the Bus- 
by Lectures, delivered on appointment of the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don. By the Rev. S. Pigott, A. M. of St Edmund's Hall, Oxford. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Part I. of Scientia Biblica ; being a copious collection of Parallel 
Passages, printed in words at length, for the illustration of the New 
Testament. 3s. 
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Letters on the State of Christianity in India; in which the Con- 
version of the Hindoos is considered as impracticable. By the 
Abbé J. A. Dubois, Missionary in Mysore. Small 8vo. 7s. boards. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Beauties of Cambria: consisting of Sixty Views on wood, 
with letter-press descriptions, By H. Hughes. Parts 4, 5, and 6. 
10s. 6d. each. 

Nelson’s History and Antiquities of Islington, with additional 
Matter, and twenty-three Copper-plate Engravings. New Edition. 

A Concise Description of the English Lakes. By J. Ottley. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 

The Traveller’s Pocket Atlas, containing separate Maps of the 
Counties’ of England and Wales, and a Map of the Country twenty- 
five miles round London; with the Population of the Towns, their 
Distances from London, &c.; corrected to the present time. 15s. 
plain ; 21s. coloured. 

Remarks on the North of Spain. By John Bramson, Author of 
Travels in Egypt, Syria, Greece, &c. 8vo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

A Guide to the Lakes of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lanca- 
shire: illustrated with Twenty Views of Scenery, and a Travelling 
Map. By John Robinson, D.D. 15s. boards. 

Memorable Days in America: being a Journal of a Tour to the 
United States. By Mr Faux. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

Denmark Delineated, or Sketches of the Present State of that 
Country ; illustrated with Portraits, Views, and other Engravings, 
from Drawings by eminent Danish Artists. Part II. Royal 8vo. 
10s. 6d. sewed. 

A Picture of Strathearn, in Perthshire, or a Topographical De- 
scription of its Scenery, Antiquities, &c., chiefly from Crieff to 
Lochearnhead, interspersed with Anecdotes. By John Brown, 
Teacher, St Fillans. 2s. 6d. 

Delineations of St Andrew’s, being a Particular Account of every 
thing remarkable in the History and Present State of the City and 
Ruins, the University, and other interesting objects of that ancient 
Ecclesiastical Capital of Scotland. By the Rev. James Grierson, 
M.D. M.W.8. Embellished with Engravings. Second Edition. 
12mo. 5s. 

A Panoramic View of the City of Edinburgh and Surrounding 
Country, comprehending the varied and picturesque scenery as 
seen from the top of the Calton-hill, from an actual drawing on the 
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ter. 8vo. With a highly-finished Plate and Vignette. 4s. sewed. 
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Plates. 1/. 6s. boards. 
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boards. 
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WORKS IN FRENCH. 

Whittingham’s French Classics, Vol. I., containing Paul et Vir- 
ginie, par St Pierre. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Lettres 4 Isabelle, ou quelques Reflexions sur |’Education et la 
Societé. Par Madam Adéle du Thou. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 

Elizabeth: being the First Part of a Series of French Classics, 
with Notes, &c. By L. T. Ventouillac. 18mo. 3s. 
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